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CRITICISM. 



CHAP. XIX. 



COMPARISONS. 




Om^Arisons, as obfenred 4-* 
bove *, fcrve two different pur-» 
pofes : When addrefled to the un- 
derftanding, their purpofe is to 
inftruft ; when to the heart, their purpofe 
is to give pleafure. With refpedt to the 
latter, a cofnparifon may be employ 'd to 
produce various pleafures by different 
means. Firft, by fuggefling fome unufual 

* Chap* 8. 

A 2 refemblance 



4 Comparisons. Ch.XIX^ 

rcfemblancc or contrail: fecond, by fet- 
ting an objeft in the ftcoftgeft light: third ». 
by afTociating an objedt with others that are 
agreeable : fourth, by elevating an objedl : 
and^ fifth, by deprefling it. And that 
compariibns may produce various pleafures 
by thefe different means, appears from w];»t 
is faid in the chapter above cited > and Vrill 
be made ftill more evident by examples,, 
which (hall be given after premifing fomc 
general obfcrvations. 

f^ «... c^ A A 

An objedt of one fenfe cannot be compa- 
red to an cl^eA of another^ for fuch ob- 
jeds are totally feparated from each other, 
and have no circumflance in common to 
admit either refemblonce or contraftr Ob- 
jcds of hearing roay be compared,* as alfo- 
of taftcf, arid of touch. Bitf the chief fund 
cf compaiufon are Qbje6l$ of fight ; becaufe^ 
in writing or fpeaking,. things can only be 
compared in idea, and .the ideas of vifible 
objedls are by far more.liYdy than.thofe of 
any other fenfe. 

It has no good cffcG; to compare things 
by way of fimile that are of the fame kindy 
nor to contraft things of different kinds. 

The 



Ch.XlX. Comparisons. 5 

The reafon is given in the chapter Cited a- 
bove J and the reafon ihall be illiiftrated by 
examples. The firft is a refcmblance in- 
ftituted betwixt twa objeifb fo nearly, rela- 
ted as to make little or no imprefHon. . 

TFIiis jnft rebuke - inflamM the Lycian crew. 
They joii), they thicHen, and th* aOkutt renew ; 
UiimovM thVmbody*d Greeks their fury dare. 
And fij^'d fupport the weight of all the war j 
Nor cotild the Greeks repel the Lycian powers. 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towVs. 
As on the'cbnfihes of adjoiDing grounds, 
Twrf ftubborn fwains with blows difpute their 

bounds: 
They tugg, ' they fweat ; but neither gain, nor 

yield. 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field :\ 
Thus obflinate to death, they fight, they fall ; 
Nor thefe can keep, nor tbofe can win the wall. 

Iliads iii. 505. 

Another from Milton labours, under the 
lame defed. Speaking of the fallen angels 
fearching for mines of gold : 

A numerous brigade haften'd : as when bands * 
Of pioneers with fpade and pick-ax arm'd* 

Forerun 



6 Comparisons. Ch. XIX4 

For&ruh the royal .camp to trench a field 
Or caft a rampart; 

' The next (ball be pf things contrafted 
that are of different kinds. 

^ee^. What, is my Richard both m fhape^md 

mind 
Transform'd and weak ? Hath Bo&^broke de* 

pos'd 

Thine intelleft ? Hath he been in thy heart ? 

The lion, dyings thnifteth forth his paw. 

And womids the earth, if nothing elfe, with iis^c 

To be o'erpower'd : and wik thou, pupil-like. 

Take thy correAion mildly, kifs the rod. 

And fawn on rage with bafe humility ? 

Richard II. aS 5. fc. u 

w 

I 

This comparifon has fcarce any force. . A 
man and a lion are of different fpecies ; and 
there is no fuch refemblance betwixt them 
in general, as to produce" any fh-png effed: 
by contrafting particular attributes or cir-* 
cumflances. 

A third general obfcrvation is, That ab- 
ftraft terms can never be the fubjeft of com- 
parifon, otherwife than by being perfonificd. 

Shakefpcar 



OuXIX. Comparisons. ^ 

Shakefpear compares adverfity to a toad, 
and ilander tb the bite of a crocodile ; but 
in fuch comparifons thefe abftrad terms 
muft be imagined fenfible beings. * 

I now proceed to illullrate by particular 
inftances the different means by which 
companion can aiford pleafure ; and, ia 
the order above eftabli/bed, I fhall begin 
withjUpfe inftances that are agreeable by 
fuggefting fome unufual refemblance or 
contrafl;; > 

Sweet arc. the ufesrof AdYeriiry, 

Which/ like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

lYqars yet a precious jewel in her head. 

Ai you like it^ aS 2. fi. u 

Garner: Bolingbroke bath fei^M the wafteful 

• King. 
"What 'pity is*t. that he had not fo trimm'd 

And i^i^fs'd his land, as we this garden drefi. 

And wound the' bark, the ikin qf our fruit-tfces j 

Left, , being pver proUd . with fap and bloody 

With too much riches it confound itfelf. 

Had he done fo to gre^ and groWii^g men^ 

They mig^t.have iiy'4 tQ bear, and he to taftq 

Their fruits of duty. All fuperfluous branches 

We 



yft, top twtef, thatbeanng boughs may Kvei . * 
Had ^cdbncfo, biri»felf. h>d; borne tl^e^pK^^^i 
Which w^^; aiid idl^i.h^uin hfive qMiceitbrowa 

down* - : . : r ,, .. 

"Rfcbard II, aH %. fc.^j. 

See, bow Ibe Morning opes her> goldcrt gates. 
And takes her farewell of the glorious fiia ; 
How well relembles it the prinie of youth, • 
Trim'd lite 'a yofiker prancing to his love. * - - 

SecbnJPart^mfiy VI aSl'i. % i. 



i > • 






Brutus. O Caflius, you are yoked with a latii^' 
That canies anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much inforced, fhbw^Vhafty fpkrk; '/ 
And flf aight is. cold ajg^. . ' 

/ .. jyii^^ Cafar^ a£t i^ fc. 3. 

Thus diey thijlr dp^btfpfcijQiifuIiatioiis, dark*. ' ^ 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchlefs chief : 
As when frdfn hiounniin><c6p8: tbe; duiky 'clouds/ 
AfceriSitig, while the N<Jf tte-wfed fleeps/ o'ci^fplread 
HeavVs ehaa!rfuP itice,' t^e. lowring elemene':. 
Scowls o*ier the darkenM landfcape, fticysi^, . fand 

fhower'; ' " • ^ ^ • 

If chance ifie radiaril (tin with farewell Tweet 
Extend his ev^ning^bcam, the iSelds revive/ 

The 



Ch. XDC Cpmparisons, ^ 

The bir4s thdr notes reno¥, and bleadi^ hi^rd^ 
Attcft iheir joy, that hill an4 valley ring?, 

Paradife Jjoft^ hook 2^ 

The laft cjfertioQ of courage compared tp 
ri^e blaze of a lamp before extinguiihing, 
Tqfo.GierufaUm^ cmto 19* Ji. 2?, 

As th^ bright ft^rs, and mill^y way, 
Shcw'd by the night, are hjd by day ; 
So H^e iq that accompiifliM mind, 
HelpM by jhe night, new graces find^ 
Whif h, by the iplendor of her vie\y 
Pazzled before, vj^c never knpw. 

None of the foregoing fimiles, as it ap- 
pears to me, hav9 the efFijft to add any 
luftre to the principal fubjedl ; sn4 there* 
fore |he pleafure they afford, muft arife 
from fuggefting refcqiblanccs that are not 
obvious ; I mean the chief pleafure ; for 
undoubtedly a beautiful fubjed introduced 
to form the fimile affords a feparate plear 
fure, v^hich is felt in the iimiles mentioned, 
particularly in that cited from Milton. 

The next effedt of a comparifon in the 
' Vot. III. B order 



order mentioned, k to place an ob]ed in 
a ftrqng point of view ; which I think » 
done fenfibly in the following fimiles. 

1^ when two icales are chargM with doubtful 

loads. 
From fide to ^de the trembling J>alance nods, ^ 
(While Ifbme laborious matron^ juft and pqorji 
With nice exa£):ne(s weighs her woolly ftore). 
Till pois'd aloft, the reding beam fufpends 
l^ch equal weight ; nor this nor that delcends ; 
JSo fiood the war, till He£k>r's matchleis fnigh|» 
With fates prevailing, turnM the Icale of %ht. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
Aq4 £re$ his hoft with loud repeated erie^ 

Ut flos in feptia f^cretb nafcltur hortis^ 

Igno^us pecori, nullo contufus aratro, 

Quem mulcent aurae^ firmat fol, educat imber^ 

Multi ilium pueri, mulrae cupiere pudl^e. 

Idem, cum tenui carptus deflloruit ungui, 

Nulli ilium puerij, nuUse cupiew puella?, 

$iic virgo, dum intada manct, dnm cara fais ; f^^ 

Cum caftum amifit, pollutoeorpore^ florenpi, 

N^e fVfWs jwup^ai wa^et;, nee cara pudlis. 

Catullus^ 



Th 






The imitation 0€tbis:1kieautifulfim^ by A^ 
Hi>/ii^inmhiijh^^^ falls fhori of the ori<^ 
g&^« It i& alft) ioL part imitated by Pope ^^ 

lAuetta. IdajMi^ftek.to quench your love^t 
hot fire. 
But qualify the fires^ extreme fage> 
Left it ihould burn above the bouncis of reafbn. 
J«/w. The mote thou ifkmna^ft it up, the mort 
it burns : 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know*fi, being ftofip'd, impatieotly doth 

But when^hid fait courfe^is (not. hindered. 
He makes fWeet mufic with th^ enamei'd ftonea 
Q^ fi If Ptle k^lfe to every fedge • 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 
And fo t^tnaby windidg nooks he fttap 
With willing fyxty to tlje wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and binder not my courfcj 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ftream, 
And make a paftime of each weary ftep 
Till the kft ftep have brought me to my love } 
And there 1*11 feft, as, after much turmoil, 
A bUiled foul doth in Elyfium. 

Twa Gentlemen $/ Verona, d3 2. fc. lo* 

f Oanciadit b. 4. L 495:« 

B a •——She 
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She never toM her lovc^ . ' v 



But let concealment/ like a worm i' th^bnd, < ^ 
Feed on faer damafk cheek : Ihe pin'd in tho^ghrj 
And with a green and yellow melancholy^ 
She (at tike Patience on a monument. 
Smiling at Grief. 

-TwelftlnNfgbti off 2. fi; 6 J 

Tork. Thdn, as I faid, the Duke, great Boling- 
broke. 
Mounted upon a hot and fiefy fteed, 
Whtch his afpirftig ridef feem'd to know^ 
With flow but (lately pace, kept on his courft : 
While all tongues cry*d, God feve thee, Boiing-' 
broke. 

Duchefs. Alas! poofr Ricbaiid^ whercs ride^hei 
the while ? - 

Tork. As in a theatre, Ac cy^ of mcfli 
After a well-grac'd aftor leayes the ftage^ 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinkbg his prattle to be tedk>u8 : 
Even fo, or with much more contempt^ mens eye* 
Did fcowl on Richard; no man cry'd^ God iave 

him! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But duft was thrown upon his facred bead ; 
Which with fuch gentle forrow he fhook ofl^ 
His face itill combating with tears and fmilds, 

' The 
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The badges of his-gd^aaid pauenCe ; 

{That had boc God> fctf fbme ilropg p\3rp()ie> 

. ft*rd 

The hearts of men, they mufl: perforce hayc 

melted; 
And ba^banfm itielf have pkied him. 

Richard U. dSg^fi^i* 

. Noribumberlatid. How doth my fbn and bro- 
ther? 
Thou trembleftj and the whitenefs In thy cheek 
B apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand* 
Even fuch a man^ fb faint, fb fpiritlefe^ 
So dull, fb dead in look, lb Wo-be*gone> ^ 
Drew Prlam^s Curtain in the dead of night. 
And would have told him, half his Troy vM 

burn*d ; 
But Prianv found the fire, ere he his tongue i 
And I my P^-cy's death, ere thou reprt'ft it. 

Second Part Henry IV. a^i'. fc. 3; 

"Why, then 1 do but dream on fbvVeignty^ 
Like one that Hands upoh a promontory. 
And fpies a far-off fhore where he would tread, 
Wifliing his f9ot wefe equil with his eye, 
And chides the fea that funders him from thence, 
Sayingi he'll lave it dry to have his way : 
So do I wiih, the crown being fb far off^ 
A&d fb I chide the means that keep me from it. 

And 



\ 



14 coM^ARiMttfw ch^ltlK:; 

^^nd fo (I fay) rU cut tlK<!airfb dS; 
llatt'nQg my aund with things impoffiUc^ ' .' 

Third Part Henry WLaa^^fi. ^i 



Out, out, brief candle 1 



Lifers but a walking ihadow, a poor player. 
That ftnita and frets his hour upon the (lage^ < 
And then is heard no more. 

Mabhib^ oB 5. ji. 5^ 

O thou Goddefs, ; 

Thou divioe Nature ! how ^fidi tboii bUn^iii^ . 

In thefe two princely boys I they are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing balow the violet» 

Not waging his fM^eet- head; and yet as rmgh» 

(Their royal blood jnchafM) as the rud'ft win4 \ 

That by the top doth take the mountun-piMt 

And make hka fioop ta th' vale. 

The fight obtained of the city.of Jerufaleo^ 
by the Chriftian army, compared to that ot 
land difcbvered after a long voyage, Taflb^^s 
Gierufakm^ canto "^^ Ji^ 4. The fury of Ri* 
naldo fubfidiog when not oppofed, to thaC 
of wind or water when it has a free paiTagi^ 
canto 20. Ji. 58» 
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As words ooiivey but a faint and obicwe 
tiotba of great numbers, a po^, to give a 
high notion of the obyeiSk he deioibes with 
regard to number, does well to compare it 
to what 18 femiUar and commonly known. 
Thus Homer ^ compares the Gredaa annj 
in point of number to a fwarm of bees. In 
another pafTage -f* he compares it to that 
profusion of leaves and flowers whidi appear 
iti the ipring, or of infefts in a fummer't 
evening. And Milton^ 

n^ ■ ■ As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's 'fim in Egypt^s 6vii day 
Wav'el roufid tbe<x)8lfl:, up caird a ^chy cioud 
Ofiocufis, iK^rnHog on the ea0«m wind. 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh bung 
like n\^t, and darkeoM all ^ land ef Nile 1 
So ntfmberlefs were thoie 1>ad angels feea, 
Hovering on wing undiir the cope of hdU 
'Twixt upper, pether, ^and (unxiunding £rea. 

Paradife I/fi^ hodk i^ 

^uch compatifona .have, by fome wri- 
ters |, been condemned for the lownefs of 

♦ Boaka. 1. iii,^ f Book %. I. ssx^ 

I ^f5 Vid?P ?Qcp^ lib. a. U aSa* 

tb9 



i6 Comparisons. Ch.XIX; 

the images introduced : but fhrcly without 
reafon ; for, with regard to numbers, thejr 
put the priocipai fubjedt in a ftrong light. 

The foregoing comparifons operate by 
refembiance ; others have the fame efie(% 
by contraft ; 

Tork. I am the laft of Noble Edward's fons. 
Of whom thy father. Prince of Wales, was firft ; 
In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce ; 
In peace, was never gende lamb more mild ; * 
Than was that yopng and princely gentleman^ 
His face thou haft ; for even ib look'd he, 
Apconiplifh'd with the number of thy hours. > 
But when he frown'd, it was againft the French, 
And not againft his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did fpend ; and (pent not that 
Which his triumphant father's band had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindricd's blopdj; 
, But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Qh, Richard * York js too far gone with grief, 
Pr elfe he never would compare between. 

RkbardU. aS|2. ^^J 

Milton has a peculiar talent in embellifh- 
|ng the principal fubjedt by aflbciating it 
^it|i others th^t arc agreeable, which ia 

th* 
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the ihird end of a comparifbn. Similes of 
this kind have, befide, a ieparate effedl : they 
diverfify the narration by new images that 
^re not ftridly neceflary to the comparifon : 
they are (hort epifodes, which, without 
diftrading us from the principal fubjedi, af- 
, ford great delight by their beaufy ^nd v^^ 
ricty ; ^ 

He fearce had ceas'd, when the (uperfor fiend 

Was moving toward the Ihorc ; his ponderous fhield. 

Ethereal temper, mafly, large, and round. 

Behind him caft ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his Ihoulders like the moon, whole orb 

Through optic glafs the Tufcan artift view? 

At evening from the top of Fefole, 

Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands. 

Rivers, or mountains, in her fpotty globe* 

Milton, b. r^ 



Thus far theie, beyond 



Compare of mortal prowels, yet ohferv'd 
Their dread commander* He, above the reft 
In ihape and geflure proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tow'r ; his form had yet not Io(t 
All her original brightnefs, nor appeared 
I^fs than arclwangel ruin'd^ and th* excefs 
Of glory pbftpr'd ; as when the fun npw'riftn 
yp^.111. g Looks, 



«8 CoMPAItlSONt. Cfa. XIX. 

Xiooks through the horizontal mi% ur 
Shorn of his beams ; or from b^ind the moon 
In dim eclipfe, diiaftrous tririlighl fheds 
Co half the nations, and with fear of chu)ge 
Perplexes monarchs. 

MillOH, b. I. 

fa when a vultare on Imaus bred, 

Whofe fnowy ridge the roving Tarur boundj. 

Diflodgng from a region fcarce of prey 

To gor^tbe flefli of Umbs, or yeanhiigkid% 

On hills where flocks we fed» flies umrard tbo 

fprings 
Of Ganges or Hydafpes, Indian flrmmv 
But to his way li^ts on the barren plains 
Of Sericima, where Chioefes dnre 
With fails and wind thdr cany waggons lig^ 
]So on this uindy iea of land» the fiend 
Walk'd (ip ?nd dpwn ijone, bent on bis prey, 

Milton, b, 3, 



■ ■ . J , . - .. Yet higher than their l^ 
The verdunnii; wail of Paradife up fprung ; 
Which to our general fire gave profpeft large 
jnto this nether empire neighbouring round- 
And higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees loaden with faireft fruit, 
plofioms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appew'd» with ^y enamcl'd colour? mix'd. 



On 
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On which the fun more g^ad imprefsM his beam$ 
Than m fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath fhowVd the earth; fo lovely 

feem'd 
That landfcape : and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart infpires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All fadnefs but defpair : now gentle gales 
Fanmng tfadr odoriferous wings difpenfe 
Native perf'vimes, and whifper whence they ftold 
Thofe balmy fpdls. As when to them who fail 
Beyond (he Gipeof Hope, and now are paft 
Mozambic, odTat fea North-eaft winds blow 
Sabean odour from the fpicy ihore 
Of Arabie the Bleft ; with fuch delay 
Well pleasM they flack Hmr courie, and many t 

league^ 
Chear'd with the grateful fmell, old Ocean fnoiles. 

With regard to finiiles of this kind^ it will 
readily occ;ar to the reader, that when the re-^ 
^fembUng fuk)e(% or circumftance isootxce pro^ 
perly introduced in a fimile, the mind pafies 
eafily to the new objefts, and is tranfitorily 
omufed with them, without feeling any dif- 
guft at the flight interruption. Thus, in 
fine weather, the momentary excurfions of 

C 2 a 
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a fravcfler for agreeable profpeds or fump- 
tuous i uildings, chear his mind, rcHeve 
him frbm the langour of uniformity, and 
without much lengthening his journey ia 
reality, fhorten it greatly in appearance. 

Next of comparifons that aggrandize or 
elevate. T hefc make ftronger impreflions 
than any other fort ; the reafon of vvhich 
naay be gathered from the chapter of 
grandeur and fublimity, and^ without rea- 
foning,.will be evident from the following 
inftancesr 

As when a flame the winding Valley fills. 
And runs on crackling fhrubs between the hills. 
Then o'er the ftobble up the inountain flies> 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ikies. 
This way and that, the fpreading torrent roars J 
So Iweeps the h^o through the wafted ihores. ' 
Arotii.d him wid^ immenfe deftru^on pours; 
And earth is delug'd with the iangume fhow'rs. 

Through blood, through death, Achilles fiill pro* 

ceeds> 
(y& flaughtcr'd heroes, and o'er rolling fteeds. 

As 
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As when avenging flames with fury driven 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of Heav'n, 
The pale inhabitants, fome fail, fbme fiy^ 
And the red vapours purple all the j(ky. 
So ragM Achilles : Death, and dire difmay. 
And toils, and terrors, filPd the dreadful day. 

Iliad xxi. 6o/J« 

« 

MethinkS, King Richal-d and myfelf Ihould meets 
With no left terror than the elements^ 
Of fire and water, when their thundVing fhock. 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Rtcbard 11. all, 3. fe. 5* 

1 beg pequliar attention to the following fi- 
mile, for a reafon that fliall be mentioned* 

Thus breatiung death, in terrible array. 

The clofe-compa£ied legions urg'd. thdr wayi 

iFierpe they drove on, impatient to deftroy; ! 

Troy chargM the firft^ and-Hcdor firft of Troy^ 

As from fome mountain's craggy forehead tora^ 

A rock*s rouiid fragment flics', with fury born, 

(Which from the ftubbofn ftone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the ponderous mafs defcends : 

From fteep to fteep the roUmg ruin bounds : 

At every fliock the crackling wood refbqnds j 

Sdll gath'ring force, it fmoaks ; and ufgM amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 

the plain 3 

There 
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There ftpps -^ So HoSpr. Their whole force he 

proved, 

ReGfUefs when he rag'd ; and when he (lopt; im* 

movM* 

JUad stL i87« 

The image of a falling rock is certainly not 
elevating *. Yet undoubtedly the forego- 
ing image fires and fwells the mind. It isf 
grand therefore, if not fublime. And that 
^ere is a real, though delicate diftinAion,' 
betwixt thefe two feelings, will be illuflra-' 
ted from the following fimile. 

So ia^ng, ft noble firdce he fifted high, 

Which hufig not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 

On die proud creft of Satan, that no fig^t. 

Nor modon of fwift thought, lets could his flueM 

Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 

He back rccoiPd ; the tenth on bended knee 

His mady fpear upftaid ; as if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcbg way 

Sidelong had pufhM a mountain from his feat 

Half fimk widi all pines. 

MiUon, h.6^ 



* See cbapv ^ 
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A compirifbn by contraft may contribute 
to grandeur or elevatiott, not left than by 
refemblance j of which the following com* 
parifon of Lucan is a remarkable inilance* 

YiOxiK cau/a diis placuit, fed vi£bi Catoni. 

Confidering that the Heathen deities po& 
fe0ed a rank but one degree above that of 
mankind^ I think it fcarce pofiible, by z 
£nglc expreflion^ to elevate or dignify 
more one of the human ipecies, than is 
done by thi$ oomparifon« I am fcnfi^ 
ble, at the fame time, that fuch a compd^ 
rifon &mong Chriftians, who entertain juftet* 
notions of the Deity, would juftly b« tec* 
koned extravagant and abfurd^ 

The lafl article mentioned, is that of 
Icffening or depreffing a hated or difagree-» 
fible objedt *, which is efFe(5tuaIly done l^ 
refembling it to any thing that is low or dc* 
fpicablc. Thus Milton, in his defcription of 
the rout of the rebcl-angels, happily exprefles 
their terror and difoiay in the following fimilot 
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^ Afl a herd 

Of goats or tiinoroaB flock together throog'd 
Ptov^ them before him thunder -ftrufk* purfu'4 
WUh lerrors and with furies to the bounds 
And cryilal wall of heav'n, which op'ning wHe, 
RowFd inward, and a fpacious gap difclos'd 
Into the wafteful deep ; the monftrous fight 
Strook them with horror backward, but far worfc 
Ur^d them behind ; headlong themfeives they 

threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n. 

Mitm, K&, 

In the &me view> Homer> I think> may be 

defended. In comparing the ihouts of thp 

Trepans in battle, to the noife of cranes *, 

and to the bleating of a flock of flieep f ; 

it is no objeftion, that thefe arc low ^t 

:s ; for by oppofing the noify march of 

Trepans to the filent and manly fiiarch 

ip Greeks^ h^ certainly intended .to 

1 the former- Addifon if, imagining 

igurc that men make iq. the fight of z, 

rior being, takes oppprtunity to mor- 

BeEJraing of book 3. f Book 4. 1. 498. 

1 Guardian No. isj. 
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tify their pride by comparing them to a 
fwarm of pifmires. 

A comparifon that has none of the good 
effeds mentioned in this diicourfe, but is 
built upon common and trifling drcumftan- 
ces, makes a mighty filly figure : ^' Non 
^' fum nefcius, grandia confilia a multis 
** plerumque caufis, ceu magna navigia a 
^* plurimis remis, impelH */' 

By this time I imagine the difecent pur* 
pofes of conipairifan, and the various im* 
prefiions it make^ on the .mind, are fuffi* 
ciently illuftrated by proper examples. Thip 
was an eafy work. It is more difficult t^ 
lay down rules about the propriety qr impro- 
priety of comparifons j in what circumftance? 
they may be introduced, and in what circumr 
ftances they are put of places It is evident 
that a comparifon is not proper upon every 
occafion ; a man in bis, cool and fedate 
moments, is not difpofed to poetical flights^ 
nor to facrifice truth and reality to the delu* 
five operations of the imagination ; far lefs 
is he fo difpofed, when oppreflfed with cares, 
or interefted in fomp important tranfadliori 

f Strada dc bcllo Bclgico. 

Vol. III. ^ D that 
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that occupies him totally. The region of 
comparifon and of all figurative expreffioo, 
lies betwixt thefc two extremes. It is ob- 
fervable, that a man, when elevated or am«« 
mated by any paflion, is difpolfed to elevate 
or animate all his objeSs : he avoids familiar 
names, exalts objeds by circumlocution and 
metaphor, and gives ev^n life and voluntary 
adion to inanimate beings. In this warmth 
of mind, the higheft poetical flights are in- 
dulged, and the holdefl: iimiles and metar 
phors reliftied *, But without foaring fo 
high, the mind is frequently in a tone ta 
relifh chafte and moderate ornament 5 fuch 
as comparifons that fet die principal objed 
in a ftrong point of view, or that embellifli 
and diverlify the narration. In general, 
when by any animating paflion, whether 
pleafant or painful, an impulfe is given to 
the imagination; we are in that condition 
wonderfully difpofed to every fort of figu- 
rative expreflion, and in particular to com'? 

* It is accordingly obferved bj Longinns, in his treatife 
^the Sublime, that the proper time for metaphor, is whicu 
ll^e RalHoji^ ^re (o fwcllecj as to hurry on like a torrent. 

p^rifon?, 



pariions. This in a great mcafure is evident 
from the comparifons already mentioned ^ 
and ihall be further liliiftrated by other ex* 
amples. Love, for example, in its infancy, 
roufing the imagination, prompts the heart 

to difplay itfelf in figurative language, and 
\n fimiles : 

TroHus. Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's 
love, 
^Vhat Creflid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
Her bed is India, there flie lies, a pearl : 
Between our Ifium, and where fhe refides, 
Let it be calPd the wild and wandering flood ; 
C5urfelf the merchant, and this failing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark* 

Troilus and CreJ/tda^ ail i* Jc. i» 

ft 

Again^ 

Come, gentle Night; Coitie, lovihg blaclc-brow'd 

Night I 

Give me my Romeo ; and> when he Ihall die. 

Take him^ and cut him out in little ftars. 

And he will make the face of heav'n lb fine. 

That all the world fhall be in love with Night 

And pay no worihip to the garilh fun. 

Remeo and Juliet^ aStj^.fc* 4. 

D 2 The 
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The dread of a misfortune, however imfnt*' 
Benty involving always foihe doubt and un-^ 
certainty, agitates the mind^ and exckes 
the imagination : 

ff^olfey. Nay, then, farewell ; 

I^ve toiich'd the hfgheft point of aft my greatnefL 
And from that full meridian of ray glory 
I hafte now to my fetting. I ihall fall. 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 
And no man fee me more. 

Henry VIIL a£i. 3. fc. 4^ 

But it will be a better illuflration of the' 
prefdnt head, to give examples where cdni- 
parifons are improperly introduced^ I have 
had already occafion to obferve, that fimilesf 
are not the language of a man in his ordinary 
ftate of mind, going about the contmoni 
affairs of life. For that reafon, the folio w-^ 
ing fpeech of a gardiner to his fervants, is 
extremely improper. 

Go bind thou up yon dangliog apricocks 
Which, like unruly .children, make their (ire 
Stoop with oppreflion of their prodigal weight i 
Qivc fbme fupportance to the bending twigtf. 
Go thoU) and like an executioner. 
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Gut off the h^ds of too-fafi-gromng (jpnc^, 
Ti»tlQok too lofty in ofir'Comnx)nwealch 2 
^1 muft be even in ofur government. 

Richard IL all 5. fc. 7. 

The fertility of. Shakefpear's vein betrayal 
him frequently into this error. There is 
the fame impropriety in another limile of* 
his : 

* y_ * J ■ ' ' ' * ' 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee into the pai*- 
lour ; 
There flialt thou find my coufin il^eatrice ; 
Whifper.her car, and tell her, I and Urfiila 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole difcourfe 
Is all of her ; 4y, that thou overheard'ft us i 
And bid her fteal into the pleached bower. 
Where boneyfuckles/ ripen'd by the fun. 
Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites/ 

• • • • > 

Made proud by princes, that advance their prid^ 
Againft that power that bred it. 

Much ado about notbingy all 3. fct i J 

Rooted grief, deep anguifh, terror, f emorfe^ 
defpair, and all the Severe difpiritlng pafiions, 
are declared enemies, perhaps not to figura- 
tive language in general, but undoubtedly 
to the pomp and folcmnity of comparifon* 

Upon 
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Upon this account the fitnilc pronounced by 
young Rutland under terror of death frocn 
an inveterate enemy, and praying mercy, ii> 
unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up lion o*er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws } 
And fb he walks infiilting o*er his prey. 
And fo he comes to rend his limbs afunden 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy fword, 
And not with fuch a cruel threatening look. 

Third fart Henry Ml. aS i. fc. ^ 

Nothing appears more out of place, or 
more aukwardly introduced, than the fol- 
lowing fimile. 

Lucia. ' — Farewell, my Fortius, 

Farewell, though death is in the word, for-e^ert 
Fortius. Stay, Lucia, flay ; what doft thou fay, 
for ''ever ? 

Lutiai Have I not fworn ? If, Fortius, thy fuc* 
ceft 
Muft throw thy brother on his fate, farewell : 
Oh, how fliall I repeat the word for -ever ! 
Fortius. Thus, o'er the dying lamp th' unfteady 
flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 

•Thou 
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... — Thau iimfi nctf: ga, my fovl ititt hoirers o'er 

And can't get loofe. Caia^ O/S 3. fc^ 2. 

Nor doth the fimile whidb dofes the firft 
ad: of the £»ne itragedy , make its appearance 
mith a much better grace ; the fituation 
there reprefented, being too difpiriting for a 
fiixiile. A fimile is improper for one who 
dreads the difcovery of a fecret machina- 
tion. 

Zara. The mute not yet retura'd ! Ha ! 'twas 
the King, 
The King that parted hence ! frowning he went j 
His eyes like meteors roUM, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams ; as if his fight 
Would, like the raging Dog-ftar, Icorch the earthj 
And kindle ruin in its courfe. 

Mourning Bride^ a£l 5, fi, 3, 

A man fpent and difpirited after lofing a 
battle, is not difpofed to heighten or illu- 
flrate his difcourfe by fimiles : 

ZirL With this we charg'd again; but out* 
alas, 
We bodg*4 ^gm J ^s I hav$ few ^ fwaA 
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With bootlefs labour fwim agsnnft the tide, . 
And fpend h^ firengtb with over-matching waTcs, 
Ah ! hark, the fatal followers do purfue. 
And I am faint and cannot fly their fury. 
The fands are mimberM that make up my life ; 
Here mull I ilay, and here my life muft end. 

TUrdpart HenryWL aff i. fe.6. 

Far left is a man difppfeci to fimiles who is 
jiot only defeated in a pUch'd battle, but 
lies at the point of death mortally wounded. 

ff^arwick. ■— My mangled body fli^s, 

My blood, my want of ftrength, njy fick hear| 

fhewS| 
That I muft yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conquefl: to my foe. 
Thus yields thp ced^r to die ax's edge, 
Whofe arms gave ihelter to the princely eagle ; 
ynder wbofe fhade the ramping lion flept, 
Whofe top-branch overpeer'd Jove's fpreading 

treei 
And kept low flirubs fropi winter's powVful ^yind• 

Third part Henry VI. ^S 5. Jc. 3. 

; ■ * 

ft 

s 

Queen Katharine, deferted by the King and 
in the deepeft afflidlion upon her divorce, 
could not be difpofed tp any failles of imaj 
gii^atipn : and fpf that reafon, the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing fimile, however beautiful in the 
mouth of a Sj^oGtztor^ is /c^rce proper in her 

} am the mod uiAappy womaa living. 
Shipwrecked upon a kiqgdoiu, where no pity. 
No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 
Almofl: no gr^ve allowed mp ! like the lily. 
That once was miftreA of the field, and flouriihMf 
I'll bang my head ^d periflu 

King HemyYni. a£l3^ fi.i^ 

Similes thus unfeafbnahly introducedy 
ve finely ridiculed in the Hehearfai: 

BajeSf *Now here ihe muft make a (imile. 

SffUtb. Where's the neceflity of that, Mr Bayes? 

Ba^fes. Becaufe ihe's furpris'd ; that's a general 
rnle; you muft ever make a (imile when you are 
furprifcd ; 'tis a new way of writing. 

A comparifon is not always faultlefs, even 
where it is properly introduced. I have 
endeavoijred above to give a general view 
qf the different ends to which a comparifon 
may contribute. A comparifon, like other 
human produftiops, may fall fliort of its 
pnd ; and of this defed: inftances are not 

Vol, III. E rarq 
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rare eveti among good vrnters. To cobu* 
plete- the prcfent fobjed):, it will be Jiecaffi^ 
ry to make fome obfervations upon ^eb 
faulty comparifons. I begin with obferving^ 
that nothing can be more erroneous than to 
in|lifute a comparifon too faint : 9 diftant 
refemhlapce or gontraft, fatigues the .tnifl4 
wit^ its obfcurity ipftegd pf amufing itjj ap4 
tends not to fulfil j^oy pfje. fnd of a com-; 
parifofl, .Th« following fimiles feem to la- 
bour under this defeat : 

Albus ut ciMc«rp dpt€jrgfit .nuK]^ ^}^ 

Saepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos ; fio cu f^piens fimre memoACQ • 
Tnftidam vitaaque l^boresj 
J/LoUt, Plahce/ mero. 



V 



Medio dux agmine Turnus 



Vermur artna teqei^s, et to^o veriice fu|NF^«(l« 
Cea fepcem furgens fedatis amnibus alcus . 
Per tacinim Ganges : aut pii^ui fluipine Nilvis^ 
Cum reliuic campis^ et jam k condidit alveo. ■ 

Talibus orabat, talefque miferrima fietus 

Fertque rofertque foror ; f^ mlhs ille movetuc 



WsiSkf^, atit yoeei tilha tiiaAabifis aisflin 
Fata obflant : placidafque viri Deus obftruic atires. 
Ac veluti atmdfb'Tilidam diin tbbore quircuni 
Alpini Borte) nunc hinc, nunc flatibus illinc 
Eruere inter fe certant ; it ftridor ; et alte 
Cddft^ivunt terrain concufib ftipite frondes : 
Ipfa hseret fcopulis : et quantum vertice ad auraa 
JEthereas, tantum radlce in tariara tendit. 
Haud fecus aiGdiiis Mnc atque hinc vocibus hero» '. 
TundTtnr^ et magno perletitit pe£tbfe euras : 
Mens immoca manet, laciymsfe Tolvuntur inteel « . > 

JSneid iv. 437. 

K Rich. 6ive me Ae crown.-^ Here, toiiCin, 
feize the crown, 
Hei'c?, on this fide, tny Hand; on tliat fide, thine^. 
N»i*r if this golden 6rown like a deep. well,. 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
Thc: emptier ever dand6g In the ak. 
The other down, unfeen and* full of wato- j . ^ 
That bucket down*, and full of tears, ami; 

Drinking my griefs, whilft you mount up on high. 

RtcbardIL a£l 4. Jc. 3. 

Kit^ John, Ob ! Coufin, thou art come to fee 
mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is Crack'd and burnt j' ' 

Ji 2 ---An^ 
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And all the Baxawdi whatewi&k my life ihoddf 

fail. 
Are turned to one thread, one little iiair : 
My heart hath one poor firing to ftay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 

King JobUf aff 5, fc. ict^ 

« 

Tcrk. My uncles both are flain in relcuing me : 
And all my followers, to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like fliips before the wmd. 
Or lambs purfu'd by hunger-fiarved wolves. 

nird Part Henry VL a0 1. fi. 6. 

The latter of the two fitniles is good. The 
former, becaufe of the faintnefs c^ the re* 
femblance, produces no good eflf^dt, and 
crowds the narraticki with an ufelefa imagje. 

The next error I (hall mention is a capi* 
tal one. In an epic poeiii, or in any eie* 
vated fubjedl, d writer ought to avoid rai- 
iing a fimile upon, a loW im^ge ^ which ne- 
ver fails to bring down the principal fubjedt. 
In general, it is a rule, that a grand objedt 
ought never to be rfcfembled to one that is 
diminutive, however delicate the refem- 
blance may be. It is the peculiar charader 

of 



of a gratid t>h]e6t to fix the attention^ andtv 
fwell the mind : in this ilate, it is difagree^ • 
Able to contract the mind to a minute ob- 
ject, however elegant, The refembling an 
obje^ to one that is greater^ has, on the 
contrary, a good efFed, by railing or fwell« 
ing the mind* One pajles with fatisfa^tion 
from a fmall to a great object ; but cannot 
be drawn down, without reludance, from 
great to fmalU Hence the following fimK 
ks are faulty^ 

Meanwhile the troops t)etleath Patroculns' care. 

Invade the Tr(^ans^ and commeDce the war. 

As wafps^ provok'd by children in tbdr play^ > . ■ 

Pour from their manfions by.the broad h^h-way. 

In (warms the guilders traveller engage. 

Whet all their flings, and call forth all their rag^ j 

All rife in arms, and with a general cry 

Allert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny t 

Thus from the tents the fervent le^on fwarms. 

So loud their clamours, and io keen their arms. 

Hiadxyi. 3i2« 

So burni die vengeful hornet {foul all o'er) 
Repula'd in vab, and |hirfiy (till of gpre ; 
(Bold fon o( air and heat) on angry wingi 
Untam'd^ undr'd, he turns^ attacks and fiings. 

Fir'd 



IVd wkh Hke ardout fierce AtfM^tf fle^i ^ 

Andient hisibul with ev'ry knee he ibrcw. 

Iliad xviL 64%. 

Bftant ardehted Tyt^ : p^ar^ dtrtere tnUros^ 
Moliriqtre ^tttetn, er manibus^ fubvukd'tf fSiicsr i 
F»rs at:^ar^ kctim td^, et coftcliidei'ef fultd'; 
J4ll« ma^ftriltiilqtrd t^utit, fkiiEhiid^e ieflfltilll^ 
I£c portiis alii efibdhinc : hie aha ifaeiicris 
Fvndameiita locaht alfli, iiiimanefqiie^toliiaitni' 
Riipibus cmd\im, icenis decdra aha ftttorist 
Qualis apes asftate nova per florea rura 
Exercet fub fole labor, cum gentis adukos 
EducBOt fosdis, aui cdin li(]Aefttia me^Ia 
Stipant et dulci ^endwit oe^bre'ocfUas, 
Aut onera acciphinit veniMtum, aut agmine Mx^ 
IgMVum facos pecus a praefeptbosaroent. 
Fervet opus,, redoientque thyaMy f ragra!j» meftiif ; 

^nad% 42Y, 

To defcrit>e bees- gakhermg hooey as nfem^ 
bling the bmlders of Gaf d&age^ would' liave* 
a nmchr hentt dk&:. . : 

Turn vero Teucri incumbunt, et littore celiaa ^ 
Deducuiit wto naves: ftatat uote carira f *' ' 'S 
Frondenc^ique f<^um femos> et robora fylvki 
Infabricafei ftig^'ftudiO; . ■ • 

Migi^ttttgi 6Ci»iA^ '(M^que eit vifbefraeatesv' . ^^ i 

i; Ac 
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Acvcludbg(emiemf(HCBdc»£HTb > 

It qigrum qamps ^gmeo, pras^amc^ue per herbas . 
CQQve^nt calle an^ufta: par? grandia truduot . 
Obnixji^ frumenot humeris : pars a^ina coguat, 
C^iligantque moras : opcrc omnis fernita fervet. 

Mneid. iv. 397, 

lUie ibllowlng iimile has not any one 
bcaptycta recommend it* Tlus fut^edt i« 
Amata 4fee w^ of King Latinus. 

"... 
Turn vero infelix, iogfaiubua exqita ^i9o(iT^» 
Immenfam fine more furit lymphata per urbem i 

Cqt iiVQp^am rs^, vp^tana fub y<3:bcrc, twbc^ • 
Quem pueri nwgpp ia gyro v^cua ^tria (4n^ 
Intend ludo ex(?r<rC)nt* ^Ik a^ baben» , . , 
Cury?,tis iiprjmr fpaoiis ; ftupcft infcia turba^ 
Impubef^u^ mjww^ wii:ata volnbik bu^mi 
I)aot animos pMg^ Nw cyriu fegnior UIq 

y€««/4f» Yjl J7.& 

This fijpiile feerns tot border upon the bur* 
lefque. 

An errQF oppofite to the fonwr, is tli^ 

llitroducing a refembling; image, fo elevated 

or 
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or grei^ as tabear no praporticHi to thA 
'principal {uhjt€t. The reoMurkafale ^Bfpafi« 
ty betwixt them, being the moftftrBdng 
ch-cumflance, feizes the mind, and never 
fails to deprefs the principal fubjed by con* 
traft, inftead of raifing it by refcmblance j 
gnd if the difparity be exceeding great, tho* 
iimile takes on an air of burleique ; nothing 
being more ridiculous than to force an ob« 
jedout of its proper rank in nature, hyxV 
quailing it with one greatly fv^rior dr 
greatly inferior. This will be evident fvoofi 

the following comparifons. 

■ ■ ■% 

Fcrvct opus, redolentque thyme fragranda^mcHa/ 
Ac velud lends Cyclopes fulmina maffis ^ 

Cum properant : alii taurinis fqUibas iauras 
AccipiuHt, redduntque : ali ftridenda dngnnt 
^ra lacu : gemic impoflds incudibus JEtaa : 
Illi inter fefe magna vi brachia toUant 
Jn numerum ; verfentquc tenaci forcipe fferrum* 
Non aliter (fi parva licet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 
Munere quamque fuo^ Grandaevis oppida cura^n^ 
£c munire favos, et Dasdala fingere te^fau 
At fei)^ multa referunt fe no^e minores, 

pmra t|iymo plenae : pai^untur et ^buta palSio, 

... . f .. • • • ■ V- -^ 



£c fifigQam lili&iii, et fcrtugpeos byaciothcb. 
QnttUHis HM ^uies openusy labor oiDmbu$ unus. 
". . G corgi ciy^ 163U 

Turn Bitian sird^ntem oculis animifque frem^ntem ) 

Non jaculo, neque enim jaculo vitam ille dedUIet; 

Sed magnum ftrtdens contorta falarica vcfnit 

Fulminis a£ht modo, quam nee duo taurea terga^ ' 

Nee dnj^id iquama.lorica fideiis et auro 

Soitimiiti cdlapia nmnt imnitnia membra : 

Put cd}us gemitum^ ct clypeum fuper intonac io^ 

gend, 

Qutiis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 

SSaxea pila cadit, magnis quam molibus ante 

CooflmSiamjaciiint ponto: fie ilia ruinam 

Prona trahit, pehitilfque vadis illifa recumbit: 

Mifcent ie maria« et nigrse attoUuntur arense : 

Turn Ibnitu Prochjrta alta tremit, durumque cubile 

Inarime Joyis impcriis impofta Typhoeo. 

^neid. ix. 703, 

Loud as a bull makes hill and valley rifig. 
So roared the lock when it releas'd the fpring. 

Such afimile upon the fimplcft of all ac^ 
tions, that of opening a lock, is pure bun- 
lefque« ' . . . - 

'Vol. III. F A 
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A writer of dc^c^ey wiU dvbid dtwt^ 
bg his comparifons from any image tfitt » 
naufeous, ugly, or remarkably dM ag rcea b T c ; 
fer however ftrong the refemblance may 
be, more will be loft than gained by fu(& 
comparifen. Therefore I cannot help con« 
demning, thocigh with ibiue reludancc^ 
the following fimile, or rather metaphor* 

O thou food many I wkh what loud applauiib 
JM& dxHi beat heav'n widi bleffidg Boliii|gVrQb4 
Before be was what thou wou'dfl have him be ? 
And now being trimmed up in thine own dedres^ * 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art (b full of him. 
That thou provok'ft thyfelf to caft lum up, 
And fb, thou common dog, didft thou diigoigt 
Thy glutton bolbm of the royal Richard, 
And now thou wou'dft eat thy dead vomit up. 
And howrfl to £nd iL 

Second PaN Henryiy. ^£t u fi.6: 

The ftrongeft objcdtion that can lie a- 
gainft a comparifon, is, that it confifts irk 
words only, not in fenfe. Such falfc coin^ 
or baftard wit, does extremely well in bttiw 
Icfcjue ; but is far below the dignity of the 
epic, or of any ferious compofition : 

The 



The fof^e fifti^r of Poplioola, 
The moon of Rome ; chafte as the ificle 
That's curdled fay the j&oft from piireft (bow, 
Aftdhang^ oft I^n's temple. 

Coriolmus, a8 5. y!*. 3. 



There is evidently no refemblance 
an ificie «nd a woman^ cbaftc or unchaftfsu 
But chaftity is cold in a metaphorical ktiby 
and ah ificle is cold in a proper fenie ; and 
l3iis verbal refemblance, in the hurry and 
glow of compofing, has been thought a 
fufficient fouipdatlon for the fimile. Such 
phantom fimiks are oiere witticiffn^, which 
ought to have no quarter, except where 
purpofely kitroduced to provoke laughter^ 
Ludan, in his difiertatbn upon hiftcHTs^ 
talking of a certain author, makes the 
^following comparifon, which is verbd 
merely* 



m aiuhor's defcriptions are io odd, that they 
lurpafs die Caipian iho«r, and all the ice of die 
north. 

Fa Virgil 



/ 
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Virgil has i}ot efcaped this puerility : 



* ■ Galathaea tbymo mihi dukior Hyfatbeu . 

« ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ ' Ego Sardois videar dbi amarior hcrbis. 

Jbid. 4i« 

Gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi crefcit ia.horas, 
Qj^antam vere novo viridi$ ie fubjicit alnus. 

Nor Taflb, in his Aminta : 

Ficciola c' 1* ape, c fii col picciol morfb 
Pur gravi, e pur molefte Ie ferite ; 
Ma, qua! cofa ^ [d5 picciola d' amore, 
Se in ogni breve fpatio entra, e s' afconde 
In ogni breve (pado ? hor, fotto a i'ombra 
De Ie palpebre, hor tra minud rivi 
D'un biondo crine, hor dentro Ie pozzette^ 
Qie forma un dolce ri(b in bella guancia ; 
^ pur fa tanto grandi, e fi mortal, 
E'pdS imm^dicabili Ie piaghe, 

^ 2. fi. t. 

Nor Boileau, the chaftcft of all writers j 
find that even in his, art of poetry: 

Ainfi 



/ 

Ainfi tel mKref<HS^ qu'on yk avec Fare! 
Qiarbonner de fes vers les murs H'un cabaret^ 
S^eftl^a. mal a* pr<^x)s, d'uiic voix infbknte, 
Qianter du peuple He^breu la fuite triomphante, 
Et pourfuivant Moifc au travers des deferts. 
Court a:v'ec Pharaon-fe lioyer dans les mers. 

Ckanf.i.hiu 



But for their (pints and fouls 



This word rebeUiim had froze than up 
As £ih are in a pond 

Second Part Henry IV. aS u fc. 2, 

^ueeni The pretty vaulting fea refused to drown 
me ; . 
Knowing, that thou wou'dft have me drownM Ob 
• ' Ihpre 

'With tears as £ilt as fea, through thy unkindne& 
. . Second Tart Henry yu a^^.j€^6. 

Here there is no manner of refemWance 
lut in the word drown ; for there isno real 
refemblance betwkt being drown'd at fea, 
and dying of grief at land. But perhaps 
this fort of tinfel wit, may have a propriety 
in it, when ufed to cxprefs an affcftcd, not 
S real, paflion, which was the Qjieen's cafe. 

Pope 
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Pope has ibftrd fimiks of ^iho faanft 
fbmp. I ihall tranfcribe on^ or two fronv 
the Effay m Man^ the gravcft and moft iii«- 
Avudire of all his performances* 

And heifoe one msfter^paflioti ill the tfeiift. 
Like Aaron^s ierpent, iwallows up the reft. 

E0. 1. 1. 131. 

And again, talking of this fanie ruling isr 
mailer paflion. ^ 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurfe ; 
yr}tf, fpirit, faoultifs, \m make it worfe ; 
Reafon itfelf but gives it edge and powV ; 
As heav Vs bl«jft beam turns vinegar more £iwr« 

Lord Bolingbroke, fpeakbg of hiftorians : 

Where their fincerity as to faA is doubtful, we 
flrike out truth by the confrontation pf difierent 
accounts; as we flrike out (parks of fire by the 
collifion of flints and fteeL 

Let us vary the phrafe a very litde, and 
there yr\\\ not remain a ihadow of f eiem-' 
blance. Thus, for example ; 

We diicover truth by the confrontadon of diflfer-r 

ent 



entjccoontt ; 4ii«ttflrike Mt%rki of fite-by^the 
callifion of fliats and fteeL 

Racine makes p3nThu8 fay to Andromaquey ; 

VaiQCu, charge de fers, de regrets cmifiim^, 
Brul6 de plus de feux que je n*en allumai, 
Helas ! fas^je jamais ii cruel que tous l'et6s ? 

Ad4 Oreftes^ in the fame drain : 

Que les Scythes font moins crueb qu' Hermioiie. 

Similes of this kmdputonein mind of 

« ludicrous French ibng : j 

• - , * < 

Je croyois Jannetm 
Audi douce que belle : 
jfe croyois Janneton 
Plus douce qu'un mouton ; 
HelasI helas! 
£]le eft cent fois, mille fois, plus dniello 
' Que n'eft le fiigre aux bob* 



» • 



Again, 

Helas ! i'amour m^a pris, 
Comme le chat fait la iburi^ 
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A vulgar Irifli ballad begins dun i 

I have as much bve in (lore 
As there's apples in Poitmore. 

Where the fubjed: is burlefque or ludi? 
crous, iuch iimiles are far from being im<» 
proper. Horace fays pleafantly, 

r 

Quanqoam tu levior cortice* 

L. 3. ode 9* 

And Shakeipear, ^ 

In breaking oaths he's ftronger than Hercules. 

And this leads me to obferve^ that be#» 
iide the foregoing comparifons, which arc 
all ferious> there is a fpecies, the end and 
purpofe of which Is to excite gaiety or 
mirth. Take the following examples. 

FalftafF> fpeaking to his page : 

I do here walk before thee, like a fbw that hath 
overwhelmed all her litter but one. 

Second Part Henry IV. aff i. fc. 4. 

I think he is not a pick-purfe, nor a horft-fteal* 
er; but for his verity in love> I do think him as 

concave 



concave as a coyiBr'd ffblet, or a worm-eatea iiiti» 

Js you Uke i$, a£l 3. fc. lOb 

This fword a dagger had his page. 
That was but little for his age ; 
And therefore waited on him (b 
As dwsurfs upon knights-errant do. 

Hudthras, canto u 

« 
Defcription of Hudibras's horfe : 

He was well fiay'd, and in his gait 
Preferv'd a grave, majeftic ftate* 
At fpur or fwitch no more he ikipt. 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt: 
And yet fb fiery he would bound. 
As if he griev'd to touch the ground : 
That Caeiar's horfe, who, as fame goes. 
Had corns upon his feet and toes. 
Was not by half (b tender hooft. 
Nor trod upon the ground (b fbft. 
And as that bead would kneel and (loop, 
(Some write) to take his rider up ; 
So Hudibras his ('tis well known) 

Would often do, to fet him down. 

Canto !• 

Honour is, like a wido^;ir, won 
With brilk attempt and putting on, 
VoLjn. G With 






WMi lanerklg rUMtMly, utA targitog', 
Kot ]Qo^ apptoaches, like & virgin. 

Cant0 I. 

« 

The fun had long (|nce 'u| the lupt 

Of Thetis taken opt lli$ nap; 

And, like a lobQcK hoir4» ibe n^m , ' . 

« 

From bl^ck. to i^d began to turn. 

Fart 2. canto i. 

Books, like men, their authors, have but one 
way of coming into the Work! ; but l!bere ^are ted 
thoufand to go out of it, and retora na ihore. 

YdlevfaTvK 

> 

And in this the wcjrld may perceive the dliSee^ 
ence between the integrity of a generous author, 
and that of a con^mon friend. The Is^tter is ob^ 
ferved to adhere clofe in profperity, but on the 
decline of fortune, to drop fuddenly off: whereas 
the generous author, juft on the contrary, finds 
his hero on the dunghillt from thence by gradual 
fteps raifes him to a thfdpe, and then immediately 
withdraws, expe£)ing dot ip much as thanks for hk 
pains. 

Tale of a Tub. 

The moft accomplilh'd way of ufing bodes at 
prefent is> to ferve them as ibpic do lords, lear'h 

their 
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fMl titks, atii ifaeq brjig of d(pir.«p^3Uiu&.ce. 

Bq:^-4 'm « cb^ir,, tbe beau i^vpatient fit$^ 
WbHe fpouts run clattVing o'er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather founds ; he trembles from within. 
So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed. 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
(Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inftead of paying chairmen, run them through), 
Laocoon ftruck the outfide with his fpear. 
And each imprifbn'd hero quak'd for fear. 

Defcfiption of a city fhower. Swift. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diforder feen. 
With throngs promifcuous ftrow the level green. 
Thus when difpersM a routed army runs, 
Of Afia's troops, and Afric's fable fons, 
Wth like confufion different nations fly. 
Of vtiriotrs Iwbit, and of various dye. 
The pierc'd battalions difunited, fall 
In hea]ps on heaps ; one fate o*erwhelms them all. 

Rape of the Lock^ canto 3. 

, He does not confider, that fincerity in love is 
j as much out of faihion as fweet fnuflT; no body 

! takes it now. 

CareUfs Htijband. 

' G 2 Lady 
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Ladf Eafy. My dear, I am afraid you have 
provoked her a little too far. 

Sir Charles. O ! Not at all. You fliall fee, 
ril fweeten her, and Ihe'll cool like a dilh of tea. 

mi. 
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CHAP, XX. 



FIGURES. 



THE reader muft not exped to find 
here a complete lift of the different 
tropes and figures that have been 
carefully noted by ancient critics and gram- 
marians. Tropes and figures have indeed 
been multiplied with fo little referve, as to 
make it no eafy matter to diftinguifti them 
from plain language. A difcovery aU 
moft accidental, made me think of giving 
them a place in this work : I fouhd that 
the mo^ important of them depend on 
principles formerly explained i and I was 
glad of an opportunity to (how the exten*- 
five influence of thefe principles. Con- 
fining myfelf therefore to figures that an- 
fwer this purpofe, I am luckily freed from 
much trafh ^ without dropping, fo far as I 
remember^ any figure that merits a proper 

name« 



^i 
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name. And I begin witb Profbpopoeia or 
perfonification, whicb is jufty intitled to 
the firft place. 



SECT. I. 



PERSONIFICATION. 



'Tp His figure, which gives life to things^ in-* 
^ animate, is fb bold a delufion as to re-* 
quire, one fhould imagine, very peculiar cif ?» 
cumftances for operating the efFeft. And yel^ 
in the language of poetry, we find varietur 
of expreilions, which, though commonljr 
{educed to this figure, are ufeji wi^^ 
ceremony or any fort of prcpjiritiorj. | 
^ve, for eYatppte) the foljowii^ cxpflej(|iei>9;r 
Tkirfiy ground, bungfy church-yard^ fufi$if$ 
dart, angry ocean. The epithet;^ lEleile, \tit 
th^r proper meaning, are attributes of fyn^ 
fiWc beings. Wfeat. isjtl^e effe<ft of $y;)| 
^pi^ft, w^ett apply d .lx> thiflg^ , iaiWA-: 
i^ate ? pp they rai^e 10 die mind ^f 4rh& 
reader a perception of fenfibility ? Do they 

make 
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thzkt him conceive the ground, the 
church -ydfd, the dart, the ocean, to be 
ebdued with animal fundtions ? This is a 
curious inquiry ; and whether fo or not, it 
cannot be declined in handling the prefent 
(ubje(9:. 

One thing is certain, that the mind is 
|)rone to beftow fenfibility upon things ina* 
nimate, where that violent efiedt is neceffary 
to gratify paffion. This is one inftance, a- 
wiong 'many, of the power of paffion to 
adjufl our opinions and belief to its grati- 
fication *. I give the following examples. 
Antony, mourning over the body of Cae- 
far, murdered in the fenate-houfe, vents 
his paffion in the following words* 

AntoTTf. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of 
earth, 
Th^t I aiQ meek and gentle with thefe butchers. 
Thou arc the ruins of the noblefl: man 
That ever lived in the tide of times* 

Julius Cajar^ a£l ^. fc. 4. 

Here Antony muft have been imprefled 
with fome fort of notion, that the body of 

• Chap. 2. part j» . 

Caefar 
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Csfar was liftening to htm, without whidi 
the fpeech would be f6oli(h and abliird* 
Nor will it appear ftrange, after what is 
£iid in the chapter above cited, that padioct 
ihould have fuch power over the mind oi 
man. Another example of the fanje kind 
is, where the earth, as a common mother, 
is animated to give refuge againft a father's 
unkindnefs. 

Almeria. O Earth, behold, I kneel upon thy 
bofom. 
And bend my flowing eyes to ftream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield ; 
Open thy bowels of compaflion, take 
Into thy womb the laft and moft forlorn 
Of all thy race. Hear me thou, commcxi parmt ; 

1 have no parent clfe. -Be thou a mo« 

ther. 
And (lep between me and the,ctirfe of him. 
Who was — who was, but is no more a father ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and daughter^ 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. 

Mourning Bride, aSl. 4, fc. 7, 

Plaintive paffions are extremely felicitous 
for vent. ' A foliloquy commonly anfwers 

the 



4he purpofeV But' when a paflidn fwcUs 
high, it is notifatisfied with fo flight a gra- 
tification : it muft have a perfon to com- 
'plain to; and if none be found, it will ani-^ 
mate things devoid of fenfe. Thus Philoc- 
*tetes complains to the rocks and promonto- 
ries of the ifle of Lemnos * ; and Alceftds 
dying, invokes the fun, the . light of day, 
the clouds, the earth, her hufband^s palace, 
&c. 'f. Plaintive paflions carry the mind ftill 
farther. Among the many principles that 
connedt individuals in fociety, one is re- 
markable : it is that principle which makes 
us earncftly wifli, that otliers fhould enter 
into our concerns and think and feel as wd 
do J. This focial principle, when inflamed 
by a plaintive paffion, will, for want of a 
more complete gratification, prompt the 
mind to give life even to things inanimate. 
Mofchus, lamenting the death of Bion, 
conceives that the birds, the fountains, the 
trees, lament with him. The ihepherd, 

♦ Philo6lctes of Sophocles, a6t 4. fc. 2; 

f Akefles of Earipides, ad 2. fc. i. 

% See this piinciiile accoonted for, chsrp. 2^ 

VolAU. H who 
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who in VirgH bewails the death of Daph- 
nis, exprc0cth himfclf thus : 

Paphni, tuum Foenot ettam iDgemuifle lennes 
Joteritum, momeft^tM feri fylvaeijue loqiiuncur. 

Mcleptt V. «7^ 

Again, 

Ilium etiam lauri, Ulum eclatn flevere myricacu 
Knifer Ulum eriam Tola fubrtipe jacentem 
Mxnalus, ei gelidi ffeverunt faxa Lyc^. 

Stlffgue X. i}> 

AgMn, 

He villo a^I pianto mia 
Refponder per pieute i fifft c V onde ^ 

£ iofplrar le fronde 

Ho viflo ^ {Haato mia. 

Ma nen ho vUlo mu, 

Nc fperofi vedere 
CompaiHon ne la crudele, e bella, 

/tminta M Taffo^ alt i. fc. U 

Earl Rirers carried to cxccutitHi, fiiys, 

O Pomfret, Pomfret \ O thou bloody prifin^ 

Fatal and eminous to Noble pceral 
the guilty clo&re of diy walls 
1 the Second, here, was hack'd to death; 
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And, for more ilander to thy difmal feat. 
We give to chee our guiltlefs blood to drink. 

RicbardJIL aSf ^. fc, 4^ 

» * 

King Richard having got intelligence o£ 
Bolingbroke's invafion, fays, upon his 
landing in England from his Irifli expedi* 
tion, in a mixture of joy and refentment^ 

' ) ' ■■ ■ ■ 1 weep for joy ^ 

To ftand upon my Idngdom once again« 
Dear earth, I do falute thee with my hand. 
Though rebels wound thee with their horfes hoofs. 
As a long parted modier with her child 
Flays fondly with her tears, and fmiles m meet- 
ing; 
So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee my earth. 

And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy (bvereign's £oe^ my gentle earth. 
Nor with thy fweets comfort his rav'nous fenfe : 
But let thy ipiders that fuck up thy venom. 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treach'rous feet. 
Which with ufurping fteps do trample thee. 
Yield ffin^g nettles to mine enemies ; 
And, when they from thy bofbm pluck a flower, 
<juard it, I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder ; 
Whole double tongue may with a mortal touch 

H 2 Throw 
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Thro)V death upon thy fovereign*s enemies. 
Mock not my fenfelefs conjuration. Lords : 
This eanh fhall have a feeling; and thefe (lones 
Prove armed foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall fauUer under foul rebellious arms. 

Richard H. a£l ^.fc.z. 

Among the ancients, it was cuftomary ' 
after a long voyage to falute the natal foil, 
A long voyage, was of old a greater enter-, 
prife than at prefent : the fafe return to 
onc'scountry after much fatigue anddanger» 
was a circumftance extremely delightful; 
and it was natural to give the natal foil a 
temporary life, in order to fympathife with 
the traveller. See an example, Agamemnon 
ofiEfchilus, aft 3. in the beginning. Re- 
gret for leaving a place one has been ac-< 
. cuftomed to., has the fame efFeft *. 

Terror produceth the fame efFeft. A 
man, to gratify this paffion, extends it to 
every thing around,^ even to things inani-^ 
mate : 

Speaking of Polyphemus, 
Clamorem immenfura toUit, quo pontus et omnes 
f_ PPofletcs of Sophoclesj, at die clofc. 

Intremuere 
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Intremuere undx penitufque exterrita tellus 
Italian. ^neid. ill 672. 



As when old Ocean roars. 



And heaves huge furges to the trembling ihores. 

Iliad ii. 249, 

And thund'ring footfteps /bake the founding fiiore, 

Hiad lu 549, 

Then with a voice that^^^i the vaulted Ikies. 

Iliad Y. 4.^1. 

Racine, in the tragedy of Phedray defcri- 
bing the fea-monfter that deftroy'd Hippo- 
litus, conceives the fea itfelf to be infpi- 
red writh terror as wrell as the fpedators ; or 
more accurately transfers from the fpcda- 
tors their terror to the fca, v^rith which 
they were conne&ed : 

ht flot qui P apporta recule epouvante. 

A man alfo naturally communicates his 
joy to all objects around, animate or inani* 
mate: 



As when to them who fail 



Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are pad 

Mozambic, 
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Mozambic, oflTat (ea north-eaft winds Uow 

Sabean odour from the fpicy fliore 

Of Araby the Bleft; with fuch delay 

Well pleas'd, they flack their courfe, and many t 

league 
Chear'd with the grateful fmell old Ocean fmiles. 

Paradije Lojly b.^, 

I have been profuie of examples, to ihow 
what power many paflions have to animate 
their objeifils. In ail the foregoing exam-* 
pies, the perfonifiication, if I miftake not, 
is fo complete as to be derived from an ac- 
tual conviction, momentary indeed, of life 
and intelligence. But it is evident from 
numberlefs inflances, that pcrfbniiication is 
not always fo complete. Perfbniiication is 
a common figure in defcriptive poetry, un- 
derftood to be the language of the writer, 
and not of any of his perfonages in a fit of 
pailion. In this cafe, it feldom or never 
comes up to a convidlion, even momenta** 
ry, of life and intelligence. I give the fol- 
lowing examples. 

Firft in bis eaft the glorio\^3 lamp U^as fcen. 
Regent of day, and all th' horizon round 

Invefted 



Invefted witii bright rays ; jocund to run 

His loD^tude through heav'n's high road : the 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before bim danc'd. 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the moon 
But oppofite, in levellM weft was fet 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From bim ; for other Vi^vjhe needed none. 

Paradi/e Loft^ h. j. L 370, * 

l*£ght'8 caadfes are burnt Qi]t» and jocund day 
Stmds ^rtoe on the imfty mauntaiB-top6. 

lUme0 and Juliiij aS 3. fc, 7« 

But look# the morn, in rudet mantle clad, 
Waiki oV the dew of yon high eaftward hill. 

Hamletj alt J. Jc^t^ 

It may y I prcfii me^ be taken for granted, 
that, in the foregoing inftances, the pcr£>* 
nification, either with the poet or bis read^ 
er, amounts not to a convidabn of intelli**- 
gence ; nor that the fiin, the moon, the 

* - • 

* The cbaffitj of the Eng^ langt^g^, whichia common 
nfage diflinguilhes by genders no words but what fignify be-' 
ings male and female^ gives thus a fine opportunity for the 
profopopoeia; a beauty unknown in other languages, where 
every word is mafculine or fcnunine; 

day. 
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day, the morn, ara here u]nderft<;)od to bft 
fenfible beings. What then is the nature 
of this perfonification ? Upon confidering 
the matter attentively, I difcover that this 
fpecies of perfonification muft be referred 
to the imagination. The inanimate objeA 
is imagined to be a fenfible being, but 
without any convi<5):ion, even for a moment, 
that it really is fo. Ideas or fictions of i« 
magination have power to raife emotions in 
the mind * ; and when any thing inanimate 
is, in imagination, fuppofed to be a fenfibk 
being, it makes by that means a greater fi« 
gure than when an idea is formed of it ac- 
cording to truth. The elevation however 
in this cafe, is far from being fo great as 
when the perfonification ariies to an adual 
convidion ; and therefore muft be confi* 
dered as of a lower or inferior fort. Thus 
perfonification is of two kinds. The firft 
or nobler, may be termed pajjjionaie perftmi-- 
jication : the other, or more humble, de^ 
fcriptive perfonification ; becaufe fcldom or 

* See appendix, containing definitions and explanation of 
terms. 

never 
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never is perfbnifitation in a defcriplion car^ 
ried the -length of con^dion . 

The imagination is fo lively and adive, 
that its images are raifed with very little ef- 
fort ; and this juftifies the frequent ufe of 
defcriptive perfoniiication. This figure a- 
bounds in Milton's j41legro and Penferofo. 

Abftra(5t and general terms> as well as 
particular obje<fls, are often necefTary in 
poetry. Such terms however are not well 
adapted to poetry>. becaufe they fuggeft not 
aoy image to the mind : I can readily form 
an image of Alexander or Achilles in 
wrath; but I cannot form an image of 
wrath in the abftraft, or of wrath inde- 
pendent of a perfon. Upon that account, 
in works addrefTed to the imagination, ab-< 
ftradt terms are frequently perfoniiied. But 
this perfonification never goes farther than 
die imagination. 

Sed mihi vel Tellus optem prius ima dehifcat ; 
Vel pater omnipotcns adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noftemque profundam. 
Ante pudor quam te violo, aut tua jura refolvo. 

jEncid. 4. /. 24. 

Vol. III. I Thus, 
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Thus, to explain the efiefts of ikoder, it 
is imagined to be a yoluntary agent ; 



111 ii^^pm^«ii«^— ^w— <wi 



No, 'tis Slander ; 



Whoie edge is fharper than the fword ; whofe 
tongue 

» 

Out- venoms all the worms of Nile ; whole breath 

Rides on the poftihg winds, and doth belie 

Ail corners of the world, kings, queens, and 

ftates, 
t/Uis, matrons : nay, the (ecrets of die grate 
This i^perous Slander enters. 

Shake fpear^ CyptieHne^ aB 3. fc 4^ 

As alfo human paflions* T^ke the follow^ 
ing exampieit 



For Pleafure and Revenge 



Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decifi(»i. 

Troilus aftd^rtffida, aSI t. fc. 4, 

Virgil explains fame and its efFeSs by ^ 
ftill greater variety of adion *. And Shake-- 
fpear perfonifies death and its opctrations in 
a manner extremely fan^ifi}! ; 

Within 



-^-r^lViibtii the hMow crown 



^l^mm 



That rouads the i»Kttl teioplesof a ldng» 
Kccipa DeaA his Gwrt ; wd ^re the wdc Gt9> 
Scoffing his {fa«Q, wd grionii^at bk pomp; 
Allowbg him a breath, a liole feene 
Tq moaanchiz^ be £ear'd» and kill with looks ; 
Infufing hiiQ with &lf and vam conceit. 
As if his flelh, wlucb walls aboM eur Ufe» 
Were brafs impn^qablc ; aid httmour'd thtt^. 
Comes at die lafl; aqd with a little pin 
Bones through. Ijis caAItRWalk, and farewell king! 

Rkbardn. 0^3, fi. 4. 
• * • • '. • 

Not lefs fucceAfuUy is life $,nd action given 
even to flcep : 

K. Henry. How many thouiands of my poorefl: 
fubjeds 
Are at this hour afleep ! O gende Sleep, 
Nature's fbft nurfe, how have 1 frighted thee. 
That thon no mens wUt weigh my ey&«Uds downi 
And fteep lay fec^ in forgetfulnefs ? 
Why rather, Sloep, ly'il tjbou in fmoky cribs. 
Upon nneaiy pallet^ ilretching thee. 

And hulhM with buzzing night-flies to thy flum* 

bcr; 
Than in the p^UQi'd chambers oi the great. 
Under the canppiet af coftly ilaie, 

I 2 And 



\ 
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And lulPd wlA foiinds of fweeteft tnelody ? 

thou dull god, why ly'ft thou "With the vile 

In loathfomfe beds, And Icav'ft the kingly conchy 
A watch-cafe to a common iaram-bell ? ^ 

Wilt thou, upfion the high and ^dymaft, 
Seal up the fhip-boy^s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious fiirge ; 
And in the vifitation of the mnis, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads^ and han^ng diem 
With deaf 'ning'clamours in the flipp'ry ihrouibi^^ 
That, with the hurly, Death itfelf awakes : 
Can^ft thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet (carboy in an hour fo rude ; 
And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a kii^ ? Then, happy low ! lie down ; 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Second Part Htnry IV. a£l 3. fc. .1. 

1 (hall add one example more, to (how 
that defcriptive perfonification may be ufed 
with propriety, even where the purpofc of 
the difcourfe is inftrudlion merely : 

i Oh ! let the fteps of youth be cautious, : 
I How they advance into a dangerous world ; 
f Our duty only can coqduA us fafe : 

Our 
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Our paflioos are Ibducers : but of all^ ^ / 

The ftnMigeft Love : he firft approaches us^ I 

I9. cbildifli play/ wantoning in our w^ ; ; 

If heedlef$ly we waader after him, • . : 
As he will pick out all the dancing way, . . 
We're loft, and hardly to return again. 
We ihould take warning : he is painted blind. 
To ihow us, if we fondly follow him, ; 

The precipices we may fall mto. ■ ^ 

Therefore let'Yirtue take him by the hand : 
Dkefted fo, he leads to certain joy. * 

Souiiem. 

Hitherto our progrefs has been upon 
firm ground. Whether wc fhall be fo 
lucky in the remaining part of the. journey, 
ieems doubtful. For after acquiring fomc 
knowledge of the fubjciSt, when we now 
look back to the expreilions mentioned in 
the beginning, tbtr/ly ground, furious dart, 
;and fuch like, it feems as difHcult as at firfl 
to fay what fort of perfonification it is. 
Such expreffions evidently raife not the 
fligbtefl: convidion of fenfibility. Nor do I 
think they amount to defcriptive perfonifi- 
cation : in the expreffions mentioned, we 
do notfo much as figure the ground or the 

dart 
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dart to be animated ; and if To^ ^Myantmot 
at all come under the prefent AibjcA. And 
to fliow diis more clearly, I (haU endeavoitr 
to explain what effeft fuch exprcflions have 
naturally upon the mind. In the exprefliQiV 
^ry pcean^ for example, do wc not ta- 
citly compare the ocean in « ftormt to » 
man in wrath ? It is by this tadt CQOipa'p 
rifon, that the exprefTion acqnirf s a for^^ 
or elevation, beyond wh^t is fbuiyd whiHi 
an epithet is tifed proper to the object : foe 
I have had occafion to (how *, that a thing^ 
inanimate acquires a certain elevation by 
being compared to afef^ble being.. Ajidthk 
very cdmpariibn is itfelf a dcmonftration; that 
there is no perfoniiication in fuch expreA 
fions. For, by the very nature of a com* 
parifon, the things compared are kept dif^ 
tind, and the native appearance of each is 
preferved. It will be fhown afterward, 
that expreffions of this kind belong to ano* 
ther figure, which I term a figure offptcck^ 
»nd which employs the ieventh f^on of 
the prefent chapter. 

• Chap. 19. 

Though 
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Though thus ih general we cin pntiTtly 
<liffingcn{h defcripdve peiibnification froAi 
x*rhat IS merely a figure of fpeech, it is 
however often difficult to fay, with refpeft 
to fbme expreflions, whether they are of 
the one kind or of the odier. Take the 
following inftances, 

> 

The moon ihines bright : in fuch a night as xbk. 
When the fweet wind did gently ki/s the trees. 
And they did make no noife ; in fuch a night, 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan wall. 
And fighM his (bul towards the Gredan tents 
Where Creflid lay that night. 

MiTcbant of Venice^ aS 5. fi. i« 



/ 



I have feen 



Th^ amhitims ocean fwell, and rage» and foam. 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds. 

Julius dejar^ aS i. fc. 6. 

jMe Shore. My form, alas ! has long forgot td 
pleafe; 
Tbe feene of beauty and ddighc is chanj^d. 
No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek. 
No laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
Bt«: hsi0ad Grief, lean-lookbg fallow Care, 

And 
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And pining Di(conteBt, a rueful train, ~> 

Pwell on my brour, all hideous and forloni. > 

Jane Siwi^ off i. /<» 2I 

With rcfpcft to thcfe and numberlefs other 
inftances of the fame kind, whether they 
be examples of perfonificatioji or of a fi- 
gure of fpeech merely, feems to be an ar- 
bitrary queftion. They will be ranged un- 
der the former clafs by thofe only who arc * 
endued with afprightly imagination. Nor 
will the judgement even of the fame perfon 
be fteady : it will vary with the prefent ttate 
of the fpirits, lively or compofed. 

Having thus at large explained the pre- 
fent figure^ its different kinds, and the prin-^ 
ciples from whence derived ; what comes 
next in order is to afcertain its proper pro->,i 
vince, by Ihowing in what cafes it is fuita*- ^ 
ble, in what unfui table. I begin with 
obferving, upon paffionate perfonification, 
that this figure is not promoted by every 
psifHon indifferently. All difpiriting paffions. 
are averfe to it. Remorfe, in particular, h 
too ferious and fevere, to be gratified by 



a phantom of the mind. I cannot therdfore 
approve the following fpeech of Enobarbu8>' 
iHio had deferted his mailer Antony. 

Be witnefs to me, O thou blefled moon^ 
When- men revolted Ihall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent ——————— 

Oh Ibvereign miftre/s of true melancholy^ 
The poiibnous damp of night difpunge upon n}&» 
That life, a veiy rebel to my will. 
May hang no longer on me. 

Aniof^ and C/copaira, a3 4h fikf. 

If this can be juftifiddi it mufi be upon tlie 
Heathen fyflcm of theology, which cofi- 

4 

verted into deities the fun^ moon^ and flars^ 

; Secondly, After a paffionate perfbnifica-^ 
tion is properly introduced, it ought to bd 
confined ilridly %o its proper province^ that 
of gratifj^ng the paffipn { and no fentiment 
nor aftion ought to be exerted by the ani-^ 
mated objedt, but what anfwers that puf« 
pofe. Perfonifidation is at any rdte a bold 
figure, and ought to be employed with 
great referve. The paffipn of love, for ex-- 

• VoL.IIL K ample, 
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ftxnple, in a plaintive tone, may gi^e a qigk 
toentary life to woods and rocks, that the 
lover maj vent his diftrefs to them : but 
no paflion will fupport a conviction fo far 
flretcbed, as that thefe Woods and rocks 
fhould be living witne^Kss to report the di- 
ftrefs to others : 

Ch'i^ t'ami piu dc la mta vita, 

Se ttt no! faif crudele, 

Chiedilo a quefte felve, 

Che te'l diranno, et te^l dScnn con cfle 

Le fere loro c i diiri fterpi, e i fiifli 

Di quefti alpeftri monti, 

Ch'i* ho a fpdTe volte 

Inteneriti al fuon de' miei hraenti. 

No lover who is not crazed vnll utter foch 
a fentiment : it is plainly the operation of 
the writer, indulging his imagination witiW 
out regard to nature. The feme obferva- 
tion is applicable to the fdlowing'paflagc* 

In winter's tedious nights (it by the fire 

"With good old folks, and let them teli thee ^es 

Ofwofolages^ long ago betid: 

And 



And ese thou bid goodn^t, to qtiiet their giief» : 
lUU them the hmmxMc fall gfrnt, 
Jfifii &x4 the hearers weeping co their beds. 
For why ! the ienCeleTs brands -will fympathiie 
The heavy acoent of thy moving tongue. 
And in compa0iOB weep the fire out. 

Ricbardll. aS ^. fc.\. 

One muft read this paflage very fcrioufly 
to avoid laughing. The following paflage 
is quite extravagant : the different parts 
of the human body are too intimately con- 
nected with felf, to be perfonified by the 
power of any paflion ; and after converting 
fuch a part into a fenflble being, it is ilill 
worfe to make it be conceived as rifing i^ 
rebellion againil felf, 

Cleopatra. Hafte, bare my arm, atid rouze the 
icrpcnt's fury. 
Coward flelh — — — — — 
WouldHl thou confpire with Gaefir, to betray me, 
M^Wi wett none 4>f mine ? Til force thee to't. 

Dry den ^ All for Love^ aS 5# 

Next comes defcriptive perfonification 5 
ppon which I muft obferve ki general/ that 

K a it 



it.ou^ to be caiitkMiil^F ofed. A poi^bn^. 
age in a tragedy, agitated by a ftrong pafw 
iion, deals in ftrong fentiments ; and the 
reader, catching fire by fympathy, relifJies 
the boldeft perfonifications. But a writer^ 
cvqp in the paoft liyely defcription, ought 
to take a lower flight, and content himfclf 
with fuch eafy personifications as agree wit;I\ 
the tone of mind infpired by the defcription* 
In plain narrative, again, the mind, ferioua 
and fedate, rcjcfts perfoni^cation altoge- 
ther. Strada, in his history pf the Bclgic 
wars, has the following pafTagej which, by 
a ftrained elevation above the tone of the 
fubjedt, deviates into burlefk, " Vix de- 
** fcenderat a praetoria, navi Caefar^ pum 
^* foeda illico exorta in portu tempeftas, 
yy claffeni imp^Jtw c^isjef it, pr?storiain hs^i- 
^* fit: quafi non vedi^ram amplius Caefa-^ 
^' rem, Caefarifquc fortunam *," Ni^jthcp 
do I approve^ in Shakefpear, the fpciech pf 
King John, gravely . exhorting the citizena^. 
pf Angicrs to a furrender ; though a tragic 
y/riter has much greater latitude than ^ hi-s 

m • * 

t 

ft 



ftorian. Take the foUowiog fpecim^i * <^ 
this fpecch. . , ; . ^ 

t. ' • 

The cannons .hav^ their bowels full of wrath } 

And ready mounted are they to fpit forth 

Their iron-indignation 'gainft your walls. 

Secondly, If extraordinary marks of re- 
fpe6t put upon a perfon of the lowcft rank 
be ridiculous, not lefs fo is the perfonifica- 

tion of a mean obje<ft. This rule chiefly: 
regards defcriptive perfonification : for an 
ebjedt can hardly bp mean that is the caufe 
of a violent pailion ; in that circuniftance, 
at leaft, it muft be an objeft of importance. 
With refpedt to this point, . it would be in, 
vain to fet limits to perfonification: tafle 
Is the only rufe c A poet of f^tperior genius- 
hath more' than 'others the command' of 
this'figure; becauf^-he hath more than o- 
thers the pov^er of inflaming the mind. 
Homer appears not extravagant in anima** 
iing his darts and arrows : nor Thomfon in 
animating the feafohs, the Mrin^ds, the rains»* 
the dew$. He even ventures to animate 
^^ 4i^niond^ and doth it with propriety. 



*-• 
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That poltfh'd bri^t 



And ail its native luftre let abroad. 

Dares, as it fparkles on tlie fair-one's bread, 

IVith vam ambition emulate Iier eyes. 



But there are things £uniliar and bafe, ta 
which perfonification cannot defcend. In a 
compofed (late of mind, to animate a lutnp 
of matter even in the moft rapid flight of 
fancy, degenerates into burlefk. 

How now ? What noife? that ffMiit's poflefsM with 

hafte. 
That wounds A'unrciHHng poftern with dielb 

ftrokes. 

The fpllowing little better ; 



Mil 



Or from the Anre 



The plovers. when t^ (carter Ver the heacfa^ 
^d ilng thdr wild notes to the IHt'ning walto« 

Speaking of a man's hand cut off in battle.; 

Te deciia fuum» Lande, doitera quaerit : 
^iDianimeiiq|U6 {maint digtci; ferrumque setm^ 

JEneid. x. 395* 



• < 



The 
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The perfi^nificatiod Mr^ <if a band is in« 
fufi%rable» efpeciaUy ia a plain narration % 
not to mention that fuch a trivial inodent 
ist too nsiinutely de&ribed^ 

The £une obfervation is ^licable to ab- 
ftradt terms, which ought not to be anima- 
ted unle& they have fome natural dignity. 
Thomfon, in this article^ is quite licentious. 
Witnefs the following inftances out of 
many. 

O vale of bUfs ! O (bftly fwelling hitts I 
On which the power of cultivation lies. 
And joys to fee the wonders of hb toil. 

Summer^ h 1423. 

Then fated Hunger bids his brother thirfi 
Produce the oiighty bowl : 
Nor wandng is the brown O&ober, drawn 
Mature and perfeft, from bis dark retreat 
Of thirty years ; and now bis bonefi froni 
Hames in the light refulgent; 

AuUnm^ \. 516, 

Thirdly, it is ndt fufficient to avoid im- 
proper fubje<%s. Some preparation is ncccf- 
fary, in order to rouze the mind. The i- 

magination 
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ftiagination refufes its aid, till it be wairmea 
itt leaft, if not inflamed. Yet Thomfon/ 
without the leaft ceremony or preparatioo^ 
introduceth each feafon as a ienfible being : - 

From brightening fields of aether fair dilclos'd. 

Child of the fun, refulgent Summer comes. 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depdw 

tie comes attended by the fultry hours. 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way, 

While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 

Averts her blufhful face, and earth and Udes 

AJUfmiling,; to his hot dominion leates» 

Summer^ l. u 

• > * 

Set Winter comes, to rule the varyM year. 

Sullen and fad with all his riGng trab. 

Vapours, and clouds^ and ftorms. 

fVinter, /, if. 

This has violently the air of writing me^ 
chanically without tafte. It is not.natuftl, 
that the imagination of a writer ihould be^ 
§b much heated at the very commence* 
ment; and, at any rate, he cannot expedt 
fuch dudility in his readers : but if this 
pradice can. ^be juftified by authority, 

Thoniibn 



Thotofaah^s ocxe of no itidtn note t VidiL' 
begins his fifft edogue in 'tlk folbwingf: 

DicitiSr Vos Mttfaet et juvehum memorate qnecelm 
Dicite ; nam motas ipfa^. ad C^rmina cautes . . 
£t requiefle fuCys perhibent vaga Hufnina curfiis* 

Even j^hakeipear . is not always;^ citefui tde 
prepare the mind for mis jspld. figure^ 
Take the foUowing. init^iice :_/.:;/.. ^^ 

' ■ • ' • ■■ ' • Upon thefe taxations^ 



llbe clothiers all; Adt a(b(e to omiistain ; 7 

The many to tkem 'lot^g, have put off 
The ipinftefs^ carders^ fullers, weavers; whd* ^ 
tJnfit fol: other life, compellM by hunger 
And lack of other means, in defp'rate mannei^ 
Daring th^ eveht to th^ teeth, are ill in uproar> 
And Danger ftrvesumofig them. 

Henry VTEL itS t. ft.^ 

Fourthly, Deifcriptiveper fo nific a tion ought 
never to be carried farther than barely to a^ 
nimatfe the Aibje<ft \ and yet poets are not 
cafily feftraincd from toaking thfe phantom 
of their own creating behave and a6l in 
every rcfpedl as if it were really a fenfible 

VoL.IIL L being. 



hArig. fi^rfwdiiUGoiice vmhSa Qg^.of fikr 
^akfttSt ;. ftnaiftlu^ldcriptton is reodertd ob-r 
fcure or unintelligible, inftead of betng 
more lively and ftriking. In this view, the 
fbllowiog piifl9gb; ddKwiKn^ Cte6pai#a o5 
fbipboard, appears to i^e exceptionable. 

The barge Ihe (at in, like a bomifliM thrane. 
Burnt on tAe water ; tire poop v^s- beaeetrgcdJ, '^ 
Txityle thi falfc, an j (b perfumed, that 
The winds were* laye-fick wikft' ^eniiw 

jtntMf and Cleopatra^ a5 2. Ji. ^. 

• • . * #•• - 

Let the Winds be perferiifiedi ; I nnik& n» 
objedion. Bat to* inai:e^ them Ibve-ficfe, is 
to6 far/ftrefcticd; having no irefemblance 
to any naturaf adtiort of wind. In anotlier 
paflage> where Cleopatra is alfp the lubje(5t, 
the perfonificatian of the air is carried her 
.yofxd all bomii^ -- 



I^mm0immmm^^m^^^*mmmmmmmiim 
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The city ea(i 



Ics people oqt upc^ her ; and Antony 
JothFon'd i' th' market-place, did (it alone, 
WhiflUng to di* air, which but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaz'd on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

jtntoTr/andCJeopatrajO^i.Jc^i^ 

The 



J 



The foHowiag iperfbiiificaiMb of; the &jttik 
nr fdtt i« not feft wild. 



•< • <« 



She ifaall t>e d'^ifyM !a;ich tht$ fai|[^ haaetr 
To bear my Lady's train ; left the bafe earth 

And pf ib great a £»vpRr gpowii^ ^i^, ^ 

pifiJajR tQroqt\ii» fiw^qpa-fwdling 6ower, 
And make rough winter everiaftingly. 

Jfi6^ Two (i^lfmen x^Y^oudft aS. z Ji.j. 

Shakeipear, far from approving fuch in- 
temperance of imagination, puts this Ipeech 
in the mouth of a ranting lover. Neither 
can I relifti whzt follows. 

OmBiaqiMe. Pbittbo quondam medBtinUie, beatus 
Audnc £utQtas^ jnffittjue edi&eoe laums, 

lUccmU 

The chearfulnefs fingly of a pjiftoral £>n^ 
will fcarce fupport perfonification in the 

lowoft d<;^«(5». iBat.admitttfig,' th»|4 ri^^ 
gently ilowing may be imagined a fenfible 
being liftening to afong, I cannot enter into 
the concek <£ iftie rv^% ordering his .bu* 
fteis to karn the ioog. Hoe all rcfen> 

L z blance 
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Mtnce to any diing real is quite Idt Thk 
however is copied literally by otm of onr 
greateft poets j early indeed, befwe mati|* 
rity of tafte or judgement. 

Thames heard the numbers as he flowed zloogt 
And bade his willows kam che moving (bng. 

This author, In riper years, is guHty of a 
much greater deviation frpni tjie rule. DuU- 
nefs ipay be imagined a deity or idol, to be 
woifh'ipped by bad writers : hut then ibme 
fort of^ difguife is requifite, ibm^ baftard 
virtue muil be beftowed, to give this idol a 
plaqfible appearance. Yet in tho DtmidM^ 
duUnefs, without the leaft difguife, is made 
the objed of worfliip. The mind rejeAs 
fuch a fidion as unnatural ; for dulinefs is a 
defedl, of which even the dviUeft morts^l 
isafhame4; 

« 

^enhe: great tamer of all human art» &A 

Book X. i6|. 

^he idllowing infianoe is ftretched beyond 
ilU f cfeff^bl w:?, 1^ is bold ta take a part 

or 
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*pr member of a living creature^ aitd to be^ 
:ftow iipon it life,^ volitioo, and a^tiop^: afi- 
ter animabog two fuch members, it is ftill 
bolder to make them envy each other ; for 
thi$ is wide of any refemblahce to reality ; 



i^mttmmimi^m^'mtm^t^f 



Dehoftri^bad 



Mcriram^lUc lia ^udice quella, S^c. 

Pqfior Fide, aSt 2, fc^ \. 

Fifthlyj Tbp ^nthufiafm of paffion may 
have the effect to prolong paflionate perfo- 
nificatiqn : but 4eicriptive perfonification 
cannot be difpatc^^d in too few wprds^ A 
minute defcription: diiTqlves the ch^m> apd 
judges the atteofipt to perfonify appear ridi^ 
tculous. Homier ittcdeeds in aoimatiog his 
darts and arrows : bttt fuch pcrfonification 
fpun out in a French tranflation> is mere 
jburlefk: 

Et la flechc en furie, avide de fon fang. 
Fart, vole a lui, l^ttebt, et lui perce le flanc. 

Horace fays happily, " Poft equitem fedet 
^' ^tra Curji." See how this thought dege- 
nerate? 
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nerates )$y bdng divided, liice tfae-foniMr, 
JMo taMmdMrofniiaute parts : 

Va fou r«mpli d'erreurs, ()ue le troable accom|iagpe 
£i malule i Ja vUle ain{i qu'a ja campagne« 
"Ea vain monte a chcval pour troroper fon enaui, 
Jje Chagrin monte m croupe et galgpc ivec lui. 

The fcdlowing paflAge is> If pofHblc, ftill 
more faulty. 

Ha iate Fa whilper*d by tbe gentle Veeze, 
And told in lighs to all the trembrmg trees ; 
The tremblmg trees, in er'ry plain and wood, ' 
Her fate rcmunmir TO the filver flood ; 
I'be firer flood, fo laielycalm, appean 
Swelled w{th new pafEoa. and f/m&tmt wfifa anni 
The Maadi,and ti8e«, andflcwdi, her4eath def^onj 
Daphne, ourgncf! oprglfMyt now no bx>fq> 

Pi^e'j Ptifiorakt jv. fix. 

Let grief or love have the power to animate 
the winds, -the trees, the floods, -providocji 
die £gure be diipa£ched in a iinglc £xprje£> 
lion. Even in that cafe, the figure feldom 
has a good cffcift i becaufcgrieforloveofthe 
paftoral kind, are cauies rather too faint fo^ 
) violent an effect as imagining the winds, 
trpes. 
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ticaesii.dr ffeod^,: to bc:fimfible beingi^ BM 
wh^n tb^ figure is disItlKfrateljr ff^eftd iwt 
with great regiiiairity and aecunK^ tbrougk 
mat^ylmeS) the r4a4tf , tn^ftead df reKflitng 
itj is flruck with its ridiculous.afpearance* 



S E C T. n. 



APOSTROPHE. 



'Tp His figure and the former are derived 

from the &me principle. If^ to gra<* 

tify a plaintive paffion, we cap beftow % 

momentary fenfibility upon an inanimate 

obje£ty it is not more difficult to beftow a 
momentary preience upon a icnfible being 
who is abfent« 

Hinc Drepani me portus et Hlastabilis ora ^ 

Acdpic. Hie, pelagi tot rempefbidbus ad^us, 

Heu ! genitcH'em, omnis curae cafufque levam^^ 

Amitto Anchifen : bicmepaUr cptinie fe£um 

Deferis^ heu! tantis nequicquam erepte periclis. 

Nee yatea Helenus, cum multa horrentb monere^ 

Hbs mifai pra^ixit lu£lus; non dira Celasno. 

ASwid^ iu. 707. 

This 



frhis figure is fomedmes joined widitlM 
fermer: things inanimate, toquali^^eM 
lor liftefiing to a paffionate expoftulatioa, 
are not only perfonified, but alfo conceived 
to be prefent. 

Et, (i fata Deftin, fi mens non laeva fuiflet, 
Impulerat f erro Argolicas ibedare latebras : 
Trojaque nuntjtare^^ Pftamique arxalta maneres. 

JEneid. ii« 54* 

» 

Helena. Poor Lord^ is't I 

Ths^c chafe thee from thy country, and expoie 
Thofe tender, limbs of thine to the event 
Of non-fparing war ? And is it I 
That drive thee firom the iportive courts where 

thou 
Waft (hot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mulkets ? O you leaden meOengers, 
That ride upon the ^lent fpeed of fire. 
Fly with falfe.aim ; pierce the ftill moving air,. 
That fings with piercing ; do not touch my Lord. 

Alt's well fbal ends well^ a£l 3. fc. 4* 

This figure, like all others, requires ah 

agitation of mind. In plain narrative, a$, 

for example, in giving the genealogy of a 

family^ it has no good effed : 

Fauno 



1 



f'O?' " f ff '^- Faino Sicusi pater r; ifijue paleotem 
T);i :Sat4iniei:rQCerc ;« tu fan^ms nidnms au^br. 

: . ;^M7f6id. viU 48;. 






f 
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TN tbis jfigure we:. have another effitfl: of 
rjthQforcgoiogjpmiciplc. An bbjed un;-^ 
common with relpcS to fize, either very 
great of its kind or very little,- ftrikes \x% 
wHh>iiirprife ; and this emotion, like all 
others, prone to .gratification, fdrdes upon 
thel nrind a momentary convidHon that the 
ot^ft- is greater ar lefs.than' if is In reality. 
Xh€-J&tne effedt, :precifcly, attends figurar 
tijfft gmndevir 'Qt:Uttlenefs. EvQry objedl 
that prod uceth furprife by Us finguliarity, is 
always feen in a falfe light w^hile the emo- 
tion fobfifts: circumfftanGes are exaggera- 
ted bejrohd truth j and it is not till after the 
etliotion fubfides, th^t things appear as they 
are. A writer, taking advantage of this 
, yoL.IIL M natural 



natural delufibn, enriches his defcriptkm 
greatly by the hyperbole. And the rotd-i* 
er, even in his cooled moments, reli(hes 
this figure, being fenfible that it is the ope- 
ration of nature upon a warm fancy. 

It will be obferved, that a writer is gene* 
rally more fuccefsful in magnifying by a 
hyperbole, than in diminifhing : a minute 
obje£t cbntrads the mind, and fetters its 
power of conception ; but the mind, dila- 
ted and inflamed with a grand objei^ 
moulds 6b)e£ts for its gratification with great 
facility. Longinus, with refpeifl to the di-» 
miniihing power of a hyperbole, cites thq 
following ludicrous thought from a comic 
poet. ." He was owner of a bit of ground 
*^ not larger than a Lacedemonian let-« 
f^ tcr.*" But,: fbrthereafon now given, the 
hyperbole has by far th^ greater fo^ce in 
magnifying objects ; of which take thi^ kl^ 
lowing fpecimcn. 

. For all the land whidi thou leoft,. to Ifafce vfjiii'l 
give ic, and to thy feed fi>r ever. And I^ will 
make thy feed as the dud of the eardi: fq djat if a 

* Chap. 3 X. of his treatifc on the fabSjne. 

man 
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man can number the duft of the earth, then fliall 
thy feed aiib be numbered. 
• Genefis xiii. 15. 16. 

Ilia vel intafta^ fegetia per fumma vobret 
Gramina : nee teneras €urfa lai^fiflet ariftas. 

jEneid. viL Soi^ 



■ Atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaftos 
£k>rbet in abruptum flu^his, rurfufque Tub auras 
£ri^ altemos, et fidera verberat und&« 

■ Horrificis jrtxta tonat ^tna ruinis. 



Interdumque atram prorumpic ad aetbera nuhem^ 
Turbine fumantem j»ceo et candente favilla : 
Attollitque gIobo8 flammarum^ et Gdera lambit. 

jEneid. i\u 57 r# 

Speaking of Polyphetnus^ 

».i . v ' Ipfe ardttus, altaque pulfiit • i 

^idera.. 

MnHd/m^6i9^ 



^JfcaMMMtM 



When he fpeaks. 



The air, a chartered libertine, is ftill. 

HemryV. aS ufi. u 

M 2 Now 
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Now fliicld with Ihield, with belpaet -helmet closed. 
To armour armour, lance to Jance oppos'd^ 
Hoft againft hoft with fhadowy fquadrons drew. 
The founding darts in iron tempefts flew, 
Vlftors and vanquilh'd join promifcuou^ cries. 
And fhrillbg ihouts and dying grQan3 arife ; 
With dreaming blood the flippVy fields are dy'd. 
And flaughter'd heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 

Iliad vr. foS* 

The following may alfo pafs, thoogb 
ftrctched pretty far. 

Econjungendo.a tcmerario ardire 
Eftfema forza, e infaticabil lena 
Vien che fi' impetuofo il ferro gire, 
Che ne trema la terra, e'l ciel balena. 

Gierufakm, cant. 6. ft. 46. 

Quintilian * is fenfible that this figure is 
natural. . « For," fays he, ." not content- 
" ed with truth, we naturally incline to 
" augment or diminifli beyond it 5 and for 
" that reafon the hyperbole is familiar even 
" among the vulgar and illiterate." And 
he adds, very juftly, " That the hyperbole 
" is then proper, when the fubjecS of itfelf 

* L. 8. cap. 6. in fin. 

" exceeds 
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« ejiceeds the common taeafure."' From 
thefe premifles, one would not expeft the 
following conclufion, the only reafon he 
can find for juftifying this figure of-fpeech. 
*' Conccditur enifn -amplius diccre, quia 
'" dici quantum eft, non poteft : meliufque 
" ultra quam citra flat oratio." (We arc in- 
dulged to fay more than • enough, bccaufe 
we cannot fay enough j and it is better to 
be over than under). In the name of won- 
der, \yhy this flight and childifh reafon, 
when immediately before he had made it 
evident, that the hyperbole is founded on 
human nature ? I could, not rcfift this per- 
fonal ftiroke of criticifm, intended not a- 
gainft our author, for no human creature is 
exempt from error ; but againft the blind 
veneration that is paid to the ancient claffic 
writers, without diftinguilhing their ble- 
.miftiesfrom their beauties. 

Having examined the nature of this fi- 
gure, and the principle on which it is e- 
reded; I proceed, as in the firft fedion, to 
fomc rules by which it ought to be govern- 
ed. And in the firft place, it is a capital 
fault to introduce an hyperbole in the de- 

fcription 
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icripdon of an ordinary ohjcCt or event 
which creates no furpriie. In inch a cafe» 
the hyperbole is altogether unnatural^ being 
deftitute of furprife^ the oqIj fbandation 
that can fuppcM-t it. Take the ^Dllowing in<- 
ilanccj where the fubjed is extremely fa* 
miliar^ viz. iwinuniog to gain the fhorc 
after a fhipwreck. 

I faw him beat the {urges under him. 
And ride upon their backs ; he trode the water; 
Whofe enmity he flung afide, and breafted 
The furge mod fwoln that met him : his bold head 
^ve the contennous wajves be kept, and oar'd 
Himfdf with his good arms^ in lolly (hokes 
To th* (hore, that o'er bis wave-bom baiis bow'd. 
As ftoojMog to relieve him. 

In the next place, it may be gathered 
from what is faid, that an hyperbole can 
never fuit the tone of any difpiriting pafllon. 
Sorrow in particular will never prompt fuch 
a figures and for that reafon the following 
hyperboles muft be condemned as unnatu- 
raL 

K. Rick 



X.Mici. Aumcrle, thou weep'fl:, my kcodeiS 
beattad ooufin \ 
We^U make foul weather ^ch defpiied tears ; 
Our figl^, and tiiey, iliali lodge thefumnoer-corn; 
And make^a dearthia tU^ revdlciiig land. 

, JRJfbard II. aS 3, fc. 5> 

1 

r 

» * 

Dravirthem to Tyber's babk, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the loweft ftrcam 

.. • • - 

IX> Idfs the moil exalted ihores of all. 

Julius df/ofj dS l.fc. u 

TKiri%, a writer, if he wi^ to fucceed» 
ought always to have the Header ic^ his eyei 
He oug^t in p^ticuUr never to venture 4 
bold thought or, expreffion, till the reader 
be. warmed and prepared for it. For this 
re^fon^ jan hyperbole ih the beginnii^ of a* 
Dy work can nev^er be in its place. £)xr 
ample : 

Jam pauca aratrn ju^a r^^se 
Moles relinquent. 

- ♦ - - 

In Ae fourth pkce, the nic^ft ^poipt of aU, 
is toaibertain the natural limits of aa hyper-^ 
bole, beyond which being qverilrained it 

has 
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has a b^ efFe£l« Longiotis, to the ^tbc&ie- 
cited chapter, with great propriety of 
thought, enters a Caveatdgaiaft an I^per- 
bole of this kind. He compares it ta a 
bowftring, which relaxes by omftr^n- 
ing, and produceth an effedl diredly oppo- 
fite to what is. intended. . I pretend pot Iq 
afcertairi any precife boundary : the attempt 
would be difficult, if not imprafticablo*; . I 
xnuft therefore be fatisfied with an humbler 
tafk, which is, to give a fpecimen of what I 
reckon overtrained hyperboles j anxi Iffiall 
be alfo extremely curt upon this fubjeflr, 
becaufe examples are to be fouhd every 
where. No fault is more common amoog 
writers of inferior rank $ and inftances are 
found even among thofe of the finefttaAe^ 
wit nefs the following hyperbole, too bold 
even for an Hotfjpur. 

Hotfpur talking of Mortimer : ^ '< . 

Jo (Ingle c^pdfidon hand to hand. 
He did confound the beft part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendor^er. 
Three times they breath'd, and dxree .tinsos did 
they drink^ - .• ' '. 

' . Upon 
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upon i^pMncaM; of fwift Sevam's flood ; 
^Wlio limn aSj^k^ witb their bloody loolc^ 
iUn fearfully ttnosig the trembling reeds, ' 
And hid his crifpM head in tho holiovtF bank 
Blood-fi^ed with theie valiant combatants. 

Speaking of Henry V. 

England ne'er had a King matil his time -: , 

Virtue he had, deferying to command : 
His brandiihM f^ofd did blind men with its beams:: 
His arms fpread wider than a dragon's wings z 
His fparkling eyes, replete with awf»l £re. 
More dazzled, and drove back his enemies. 
Than mid-d^ ftn ^erce bent agaiiift AeJr faeec 
What ihould I fay f his deeds exceed all fpeech^ 
He never lifted up his hand, butconquer'd. 

JFirft Part Henry VI. aa u fc. u 

Laftjy, an hypeitole after itjs introduced 
with all advantages, ought to be compre- 
hended within the feweft words poflibie. 
As it cannot be rcliflied but in the hurry 
and fwelling of the mind, a Idfurely view 
dilTolves the charm, and difcovers the de- 
icription to be extravagant at Icaft, and 
perhaps alio ridiculous. This feult is pal- 

Voi.IIL N paWe 
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pable in a fonnet which paiieth for one of 
the moft complete In the French lang^ge. 
Phillis is made as far to outfhine the fun 
as he outfhines the ftars. 

Le (ilence regnoit fur la terre et fur I'ondey 
Uw devenoit ferain^ &r. 

CoUeSion of frencb epigrams^ vol. i , f. 66^ 

There is in Chayc^r a thought exprefle4 
^n a iingle line, which fets a yoyng beau^ 
in a more advantageous light, than the 
whole of this much-laboured poem. 

Up rpie t^^, fufu ^nd up rpfff Em^e^ 



SECT. IV. 

7Ti>e means or injirument conceived to be tb^ 
agents 

"iN viewing 4 group of thipgs, we hayc 
- obvioufly a natural tendency to beftow 
all . poffible perfedion uppn that particular 
pbjedt which rpakes the greateft figure. 
The cmptipn raifed Jjy the objeift, isjj by 

thi^ 






this means, thoroughly gratified ; and if the 
emotion be lively, it prompts us even to 
exceed natnte in tUt conception we form of 
the objed:. Take the following examples. 

Fbr Ncleus* fobs Albidis^ r^^^ had flab. 
A broken rock rhef^ce of Pirus threw. 

In tbefe ioilaoC^s, the rage of Hercules smd 
the force of Pirusi being the capital cir- 
cumftancesi are fo far exalted as to be Con^ 
ceived the agents that produce the eiF^ds. 

In the following inftance, hunger being 
the chief circqmftance in the defcription^ 
is itfelf imagined to be the patient. 

Whofe hunger has not tailed food thefe three (Jays. 

Jane Sbori^ 



fik V^hen the f&ce 



Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill. 

ParadiftLofl, 



As wlien ^t potent rod 



Of Amram's fon in Egypt's evil day 

WavM round the coaft, upcallM a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts* Paradije Lojt. 

N 2 SECT. 
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SECT. V, 

A figun^ whicky atnong related otjeSls^ 
tends properties of one to another. 



J^T^HiS figure H not dignified widi % ^ivf>^ 
per name-, becaufe k has been over^ 
looked by iSX writers. It merits, howeim*^ 
place in this wwk; and muft be diftingukhed 
from thofe fortnerly handled, as depend- 
ing on a difFerent prmcipie. Giddjf brinks 
jovial wine^ daring wounds are examples oS 
this figure. Here are exprefiions that cer«: 
talnly import not the ordinary relation of 
an adjedtive to its fiibftantive. A brink, 
for example^ cannot be termed giddy in « 
proper fenfe : neither can tt be termed jx^ 
tn any figurative ienie that can import any 
of its qualities or attributes. When we at- 
tend to the expreflion, we diicover that % 
brink is termed giddy firom producing that 
effeft in tho(e who ftand on it. In die 
£ime manner a wound is faid to be daring, 

fiOt 



i 
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not with refpcGi to itfelf, but with refpedl 
to the bdldnefs of the perion whq in^ifts it : 
and wine is faid to be jovial> as inuring 
mirth and joiliiy. Thus Jthe attribcites of 
one fubjet^^ are exteoided to another with 
which it is connected ; and fbch e7q)rcffioii 
nmfl: be coniidered as a figure^ becaufe it 
deviates from ordinary kiiguago. 
, How ire we to aocouAt for tUs ligurej 
£br we iee it lies in the thought* and to 
what princijde fiia&i We refer it ? Ha?0 poct» 
a privilege to alter the nature of tJimgs^ ai»i 
at [^cafure to b^low attributes upon Aib- 
jed^s to which fhcfe attributes do not be**' 
loR^i It is an evident truth, which wa 
have had 6fbn occafion to inculcate, that 
the miBd, in idea, paiTeth eafilyand fweet^ 
ly along a train of conne^ed ot^e^ ; andt 
where the objeds are intimately conqe^ed^ 
thai k is dii^^ofed to carry along the good 
or bad properties of one to another; e:^- 
daily where it is in any degree inflamed 
with thcfe properties *. From this princi- 
ple is derived the figure under confider ation* 

' f fiee ^p. 2. part i. &6L 4. 

Language,, 
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Language, invented for the communication 
of thought, would be imperfed, if it vrerc 
not cxpreffive even of the flighter propen- 
fities and more delicate feelings. But lan«« 
guage cannot remain fo imperfeA, among 
a people who have received any polifh ; be- 
cattfe language is regulated by internal fcd^ 
ing, and is gradually & improved as to ex*« 
prefs whatever pafles in the mind. Thus, 
for example, a fword in the hand of A 
coward, is, in poetical diSion, termed a 
coward fword: the exprefljon is fignificative 
of an internal operation ; for the mind^ is 
pafling from the agent to its inftrument, is 
difpofed to extend to the latter the proper** 
ties of the former. Governed by the fame 
principle, we fay liftening fear, by extend- 
ing the attribute lijiening of the man who 
Mens, to the paflion with which he is mo-^ 
ved. In the expreffion, bold deed^ or au-^ 
dax facinusy we extend to the effedl, what 
properly belongs to the caufe^ But not to 
wafte time by making a commentary upon 
every expreffion of this kind, the beft way 
to give a complete view of the fubjed:, is to 

exhibit 
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exhibit a table of the different connexions 
that may give occafion to this figure. Anii 
in viewing this table, it will be obferved, 
that tjie figure can never haye any grace 
but where the connexions are of the moft 
intimate kind. 

I. An attribute of the caufe expreffed a$ 
an attribute of the eff^d, 

t 

Audax fadnu^. 

Of yonder fleet a bold difcovery make. 

An impiws mortad gave the ^r/iig' WQun4 

^ f To my advenirous fbng, / 

Yhat with no middle flight intends to fear. 

Paradife Loft^ 

» 

Z. An attribute of the effedl CiXprefTed 
as an attribute of the caufe. 

Qup8 periifle ambos mijera cenfebam in mail 

PlauiuSm 

^0 wonder, fallen fuch a permciqus height. 

. JParadife Loft^ 

3. An 



3. An cfFed expreflbd at m ttti»bii|t-of 

the cade. 

... ^ 

Jovial wine. Giddy brink, DrowTy night, Mu- 
fing midnight. Panting height, Aftodfh'd thoughti 
Mournful gloom. 

Caftiiig a dim reUgious lig^t. 

And the 0i^rr)r bells ring round. 
And die jocund rebecks found, . 

4. An attr3)ute of « ful$«A; -b«ftowcd 
upon one of its parts or members. 

Longing arms. ^ . 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, . 
That jjerc'd i\» fearful holkmr of diine i9X. ": 

Romeo and JuikU ^ i^fi^y^ 



Oh, lay by 



' J ^J - J, 

Tho(e mod ungentle looks and angry< weapons ; 
Unlefs you mean my griefs and killing fears 
Should firetch me out at your rekiukfs fecc. 

Fair Penitent ^ a£l 3. 

— — And 
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> r > ( ■ I t, 1 ■> And ready now 

To ftoop with wearied wing, and witting feec, 

On the bare outlide of this world. 

PAradifi Lfift^ b. I, 

. .. • ■* • ^ 

5* A quality of the agent given to the 

in/lrument with which it operates. 

It . . 

Why peep your coward fwords half out thdr Ihtlls f 

6/ An attribute of the agent given to the 
fubjeft updii wliich it operates^ 

Sligh-cltmbkig bill. JMiUon^ 

•' ' ... 

7. A quality of one fubje Jt given to an*** 
other. 

» * 

led, heatis nunc Arabutn mvides 

6azis. Hora. Carm. /. i. cde 25. 

lyhen faplefs age, and weak unable limbs, 
J$hould bring thy father to his drooping chair. 

Sbakefpear^ 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 
/bd howling tempeft, (leers ihtfearlejs fhip. 

BiadTsxm. 385^ 

iYoi-ia O Th«iu 
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1^ . - ■ ~ 

Then, nodiing loaih, tV eiitmoiir'4 fiur U lcd« 
And fiudc tran(p(vted oa tbe (0S/^i^ -^ 

hftupid moment motionlofs ihe ftood. 

Summer^. 1,1^^6^ 

-A 

8. A circumftance connedwi with afub-* 

^ed, expMsflod as a quality of the fi)^fi^ 



At I 



fireezy fummiu 

*Tis ounthe <ima» i/i §i^uioQ ieUk p ttf*- 

Jliad'u soti 

Oh ! bad I dy'd before that well-fought wall 

« 

From this table it appears^ that the ex* 
prcffing an tffpA n an flttribyt? qf. t3^; 
cw(t^ 1$ AQt ib agreftable as the opp€i6M> 
cxpreffion* The dcfcent from caufe to ef\ 
fed is natural and cafy: the oppofitc dlrec* 
tion refembles retrograde motiori *. P^t^ ' 
fng beigbi^ for example, aftoniJBd thought^ 

are ftraiaed and ttncjopth^pf^ffions, wl^ic^; 

I • \9 i • • • . — ♦ • 
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a writer of tafle will avoid. For the fame 
reafoD) an epithet is unfuitable^ which at 
prefent ir dot appiicalHe to the fubjed's 
however applicable it may be afterward. 

Submerfafyue obrue puppes. jEneid.u 73* 

And miglbtj ruins &II4 - Jliad v. 41 u 

Impious fbns dbeir mangled fathers wound. 

Aiiodief njte regsUtb this figure, That 
the pfopertjT ef one o!]^et!t ought not to be 
beftowed upon anodier with which it is in« 
congrhoast 

r 

£ /SfV^4 ^-i^*.''-^ How dare thy joints fdrget 
3b p9^ ihdir M!/b/ doty to our preicnce. 



The cotitieaioa betwixt aa awful fuperior 
bnd kis fubfhi0ive dependent is fo intimate^ 
that an attribute may Readily be transferred 
iftom the one to the other. But awfulnefs 
Cannot be fo transferred, becaufe it is in-^ 
coniiftent with fubmiflion. 

O 2 isfeof. 
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SECT VI. 

Metaphor and jitlegory. 

• A Metaphor differs from a fimile, ht 
^^ form only, not in fubftancc. In a fi» 
mile the two different fubjc^ arc kept dif- 
tim^ in the expreHlon, as well as in -the 
thought : in a metaphor, the two iub- 
je£ts are kept di{tm£t in thought only, not 
in exprcHion. A hero refembles a lion, 
and upon that refemblance many iimiles 
have been made by Homer and other poets. 
But inflead of refembling a lion, let us take 
the aid of the ima^nation, and feign or fi- 
gure the hero to be a lion. By this varia* 
tion the fimile is converted into a metaphor j, 
which, is carried on by defcribing all the 
qualities of a lion that refemble thofe of the 
hero. The fundamental pleafure here, that 
of refemblance, belongs to thought as diftin- 
guifliedfrom expreflion. There isanaddition- 
al pleafure which arifes from the expreilion. 
The 
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The ppct^ by figuring his hero to be a lion; 
goes on to defcribe the lion in appearance^ 
but in reality the hero ; and his defcriptbn i% 
peculiarly beautiful, by expreffing the vir-t 
tues and qualities of the hero in new terms^ 
\7hich, properly fpeaking, belong not to 
him,, but to a different being. This 
ivill better be underftood by examples. 
A £unily conne<3:ed with a common pa« 
rent^ refembles a tree, the trunk and 
branches of which are conneded with a 
common root. But let us fuppofe, that a 
family is figured not barely to be llkt a 
tree, but to be a tree ; and then the fimilp 
;WiU be converted into a metaphor, in the 
following manner. 

Edward's fev'n fbns, whereof thy (elf art one, 
Vere fcv'n fair branches, fpringing from one root J 
Some of thefe branches by the defl'nies cut : 
But Thomas, my dear Lord, my life, my Glo'« 

fter, 
One fiouriihing branch of bis moft royal root, 
Is hackM dpwn, and his iiimmer-leaves all faded^ 
By Envy's hand and Murder's bloody axe. 

. Rickard II. a^ u fc. 3» 
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Figuring 



I 

Figuringhtfmaii life tt> be a vojragb ac lea i 

There is st tide in the affairs of men, 

iKThicb, taken at the flood, leads ontofbrtuni) '^ 

CJniittcd, all the voyage of thdr life 

Is boond in ftaHdws and in rt&kAeL 

Ob ftffli at fttU fea are we now aioat } 

And we moft ci&e Ae carrent #heft it tmt$r 

Ot lofe our ^entutes* 

Figuring glory and honour to be a gfirtaod 
of fr^& flowers: 

"^ Uoffpur. — ^- ——Would to h*av^a, 

narhe'in arms were how as great as minef 
Ft. Hairy] ^ FM mikk it greater, ^rel part 1^ 
thee; 
And all the budding honours on diy creft 
I'll crop» to make a garland for my .head, 

Firft Pari henry IV. aa ^ /<. §i 

Figuring a tnaii who hath acquired ^feat 
deputation and hotlour to be a tree full df 
fruit: 




r 

Oh, !)oys, this ftory 



The worid may read in me : " itiy body's mark^J 
i¥ith Roman fiords } ajnd my report was onee 

Krft 
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Fflft with die beft of ncte. CymbeTme ImPd m^ 
And in^hien a fi3(14i^r was ^ theme, my i^f^^ 

llfa^ooc far oS*: then warl as a tre^ 

■' ~ __^ • • •■ 

night, \ . . ^ 

Aftorm or robbery, call It what you will, 
3b6ok dqwn my mellow han^nga, x^y my leay^; 
And left m6 We to weather* 

CymbHinei ^$.fi. 3;' 
^< ■ • , 

I atp aware that tl)e Xtvm tnef4pbor h^ 
t^j^ u&d in 9 fliore extenfive fenfe than T 
give it s but I thought it of coniequencc, in 
fiiatters di &me iniyric»ey» ' to feparate thiiigi 
d^ 4ificr from £iach other, aod to confine 
wofds widiia their (noft {M^oper ijbnfe. Ait 
tBegory di&rs frpn a metaphor; fad what 
I would chufe to call (^fi^f^nof^^ di5^ 
£cs from both, I 'ihall procMd to explain 
llic6 dHfenehc^. A metaphor is deiiiiied a« 
bwc to be an operatiaA of the inoiaginadont 
figuring one thing to be another. An al** 
legory requires no operation of the imagina- 
tion, nor is one thing figured to be another :^ 
it cqnimts in chufing a fubj[edl having prp-f 
perttes or wcumftanws rcfcmbling thofe of 

r tho 
h 4 
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die piindpd fiifayed ; and die fermer is 
icribed in fuch a manner as to reprefent ihb 
latter. The futjcflk thus rcprcfcntcd if 
kept out of view j we are left to difcD^ 
Ver it by rcfledion j and we are pleafed with 
the difcovery, becaufe it is our own work^ 
Quintilian * gives the following inflanceol" 
an allegory, 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 

|1tt&u9. O (juid agis ? forciter bccupa pottam* 

Horat^ lib. i . ode 14^ 

and explsdns it elegantly in die following 
words: ^' Totufque ille Horatii locus, quo 
^^ navim pro republica, fluduam tempe^f 
^' ftatespro bellis dvilibus, portuni fto^< 
^^ ce atque concordia, dicit." - \ 

: There cannot be a finer or more cor r e fl 
allegory than the following, in which a 
vineyard is ppt for God's own people tho 
Jews. ^ 

Thou baft brought a vine out of Egypt: thou 
baft caft out the heathen, and planted it, Tb(^ 
didft caufe it to take deep root, and it filled 






Iwid* y Tbc^ ioHa w«os, coiwed nntlu^itu^ ftad^vi^ 

sufvivthyboqg^ thereof were like the goodly cedars* 

tyh)r ))^ thou idien broken down W hedges, fo 

txiat all which pafs do pluck her ? The boar out of 

the wood doth wafte ic^ and the wild -bead doth de- 

ifcdrlt Retufn, we befeech thee, O God of 

B<5fte: look down from heaven^ and behold and 

TflST'tliU tlhe, and the vineyard thy right hand 

hath phuitdd, bn4 ^th<$ branch thou ^od^ ftfong 

Ibr^byfelfc 

Pfalmto. 

in a Wor<l, an allegory is in every rcfpeA 
£milar to an hieroglyphifal fxaiotingi ex;^ 
{i^pting only, that M^ords are ufiid inflead o£ 
^ours* Their effeds are prjecifcly the 
fypc^. A. hierogly piiic raifes two images in 
jhc'mixidi one feen, which jeprelents one 
j^fbea.. An allegory dpes the fanie. The 
^preioQtative fubjed: is defcribeci ; and it is 
j^reTeQiblanccthat we are enabled to ap- 
ply the defcription to the fubjed: reprefcnt- 
ed* 

i In a figure of fpeicdhi neither is 
there any fidlon of the ittiagifiation cm-^ 
pIoy*d> nor a reprcfentative fubjed itttrodu^ 
ccd. A figure of fpeech, as imply'd from 

Voii.llL P it3 
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its name, regards the cXprcffion only, ndt 
the thought 3 and it may be defined, tfic 
employing a word in a fenfe ^ifFefent front 
what is propet to it. Thus youth or the 
beginning of life, is cxprefled figuratively 
by morning of life. Morning is the bc^n* 
xiing of the day ; and it is transferred. fwc.cf> 
ly and eafily to fignify the beginning of any 
other feries, life efpecially, the progress of 
which, is reckoned by days. 

Figures of fpeech are referved for a fepa« 
rate fedion ; but a metaphor and aflegory 
are io much conneded, diat it is necefifary 
to handle them together : the rules for dil^ 
tinguifhing the good from the bad, are 
tommon to both. We (hall therefore prb^ 
ceed to thefe rules, after adding ^ fome c:c* 
amplcis to illuftrate the nature of an allego^ 
ry. Horace fpeaking of his love to Pyrrha, 
which was how extinguiftred, expreflb 
himfclfthus. 

M ■■ Me tabula facer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Sufpendifle pqcend 

Veftimcnta maris Deo» 

Cmm. U i.odeg. 

Again, 
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Fhoebus volentem praelia me loqui, 
Viftas et urbes, increpuit lyra : 

Ne parva Tyrrhcnum per sequor 
'^ ' ^ Vela daretn. 

• • • ♦ 

^een. Great Lords, wife men ne'er fit and waH 
their lofi. 
But chearly (eek.Kow to redrefs their harms. 
What thoudi the maft be now blown overboard, 
TIi6 cable broke, the holding-anchor loft. 
And half our iailors fwallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot itiU. Is't meet, that he 
ShduM kave the helm, and, like a fjearful lad. 
With tearfal ejres add water to the fea ; 
And give moce ftrength to that wtrich hath toa 

, • much? ,.: ,^r_. 
While in hi& moan the fliip fplits on the rock, 
Which induftry and courage might have fav'd ? 
Ah, what a Iham^ ! ah, what a fault were this ! 

mrd Pari Henry VI. aS 5. /c. 5, 

• ' Oroonoh. Ha \ thou haft rousM 
The lion in his den, he ftalks abroad 
And the wide forift trembles aj his roar, 
J find the dagger now. 

Oroonoh^ a£1 3. fi^^^ 

P a TUet 
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The rules that govern metaphors arid atf- 
legories, are of two kinds : thofc ofthcficft 
kind concern the conflxudtion of a< wfiM 
phor or allegory, and afpertain what tro 
perfeA and what are faulty : ^aok of tbn 
other kind concern the propriety or impro* 
priety of introdudtion, in whatcircumftances 
thefe figures may be admitted, and in ^hat 
circumftances they are out of place. I Ijck 
gin with rules of the £rft kind; fomc of 
which coincide with tboie already giv? 9 
with rtsfpeft to fimiles s fom« are pecuAiff 
to metaphors and allegories. 

And in the jfirft place, It has been chfer^ 
ved, that a fimile cannot be agreeaWe wher© 
the refemblance is either too ftrong 'or too 
faint. This holds equally in a metaj^ior 
and allegory -, and the reafon is the fame in 
all. In the following inftances, the rcfcm'- 
blance is too faint to be agreeable. 

Malcolm, — m — But there's no bottom^ none, 
Jnmyvolnptuowfnefs: your wives, your'xlaughters. 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
Th^ Qiftern of my luft 



m 
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The bcft way to judge of this metaphor, h 
to convert it into a fimile ; which would be 
bad, becaufe there is fcarce any refemblaQO^ 
betwixt luft and a ciftern, or betwixt enor**- 
mous luft and a large ciftern. 

Agswn, 

He ouinot buckle his diftemper'd canlb 

There i^ no refemblance betwixt a diftejn* 
pered caufe and any body that cao he cpn« 
£ned within a belt. 

Again, 

Steep me in poverty to the veiy lipt. 

Poverty here muit be conceived a fluid, 
which it refembles not in any manner* 

Speaking to ^olinglx'oke bani(h'd for fix 
years. 

The fallen paffige of diy weary fiepg 

Dftcem a fdl| wherein thou m to (et 

The 
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The-predDasjevdofthybftme-rerarn. . - .. 

Again, 

Here ii a letter, lady. 

And every word in it a gaping wonnd 

IDuiDg life-blood. 

Merchant ef Venice, eH^.fi. j. 

The following metaphor is ftrained be- 
yond all endurance. Timur-bcc, known 
to us by the name of Tamarlane the Grcjt, 
writes to Bajazet Emperor of the Ottoman^ 
in the following terms. 

Where is the monarch who dares relift as ? where 
is tbe poceotate who doth not glory in bdng num- 
bered among our attendants ? As for thee, defcenti'; 
ed front a Turcoman failor, fince the TeHel of thy 
unbounded ambition hath been wreck'd in the gulf 
of thy felf-Iove, it would be proper,- thai;, thou 
Jhouldft take in the fails of thy temerity, . and caft 
the anchor of repentance in the port of Cnterity 
apdjuftice,- which is the port of iafety; left the 
tempeft of our Tengeance make thee perifh in thQ 
fea of tbe punilbment thou defenrcft. 

S\ich ^ftraincd figures, it is obfeiyablct arc; 
not 
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hrit unff ftquent ih the firift dawn 6fiefiiic« 

mcnt. The mind in a new enjoyment 

knows no bounds^ and is generally carried 

to exccfs, till experience difcoVer ' the juft 

medium. 

Seco9(J]jj,^ whatever rcfemblance fubjcdls 

may hav^, it is wrong to put one for ano- 
ther if they bear, no mutual proportion. 
W^er^.ft ycry ;lMgh.^ a very lojw fubje<a 
ar^ compared, tbefimile takes on an. air of 
buclcfk ; and the;^:j&me will be the efFeft, 
whp^e the one is imagined to be the other^ 
as .in a linttaphor, of made to reprefent the 
Xifher, as in an allegory. 

Irhirdly, thefe figures, a metaphor in 
particular, ought not to be extended to a 
great length, nor be crowded with many 
tniniite circuiiiftances ; for In that cafe it is 
fcarcely. poffible to avoid obfcurity. It h 
difficult, during any courfe of time, to fup- 
port a lively image of one thing being ano- 
ther. A metaphor drawn out to an^ 
length, inftead of illuftraling or enlivening 
the principal fubjefl:, becomes difagreeabic 
by overftraining the mind. Cowley is ex- 
tremely 



tontely; iicADlious: in lius way. Taj;^ ^ 
foUowioginibAce: . ', . , :.:^ 

. Great» inid wife conqueror, wlio where-c*er' ** 
TThou coih'ft, dbft fortify, and ftlde AertJ f '^ 
Who canft defend as wdl as get ; *' ^ 

And never hadft one quarter beat up ytt V ' ^^ 
Now thou art in, thou ne'df WlU part ^ ^ / 
"With one inch of my SraiqiitfliVl heart ; • ^' 

iPor fidce thou took'ftit by afliiult fvoali me^ ^ f 

nri% gmi(bn\) ibftix>tigwSih tbauglits^ >,. 
Ic feal« no beautmus.enemy« . : . j . 

For the faine reaibn> hpwevei: dgr^eable at 

firft long allegories may t^ by their novebjy^ 

tbey never afford any lading plcaiWc : . urh- 

jnc/s the Fairy ^een^ which ^ith great 

. power of expreflion, variety of images^ and 

melody of verlificatioHv is fcarce ever read it 

fecond time. m 

In the fourth place, . the comparifon car* 

ried on in a fimile, being in a metaphor 

iunk, and the principal fubje<Sk being hxut* 

gined that very thing which it only refem-^ 

feles, an opportunity is furnifhed to defcribc 

it in terms taken ftricSly of literally with ro* 

. fytQ: to its imagined nature. This fuggeifa 

another 
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mnothcf rule, That in conftrudHflg a meta- 
phor, the writer ought to confine himfeif to 
diq fimpleft exprefiions, and make ufe of 
iuch words only as are applicable literally 
Co the imagined nature of his fubje£t. Fi«- 
gurative words ought carefully to be avoid- 
ed ; for fuch complicated images, inftead 
of fetting the principal fubjec^ in a ftrong 
light, involve it in a cloud ; and it is well 
if the reader, without rejedling by the 
lump, endeavour patiently to gather the 
plain mieaning, regardlefs of the figures : 

A ftubbom and unconquerable flame 
Creeps in his veins, and drinks the flreams of life. 

Lady Jane Gray^ aS i.fi. i. 

Copied from Ovid, 

Sorbent avidas prsecordia fiammas. 

Metamorphofesy HKisl 172. 

Let us analize this expreilion. That a fe- 
ver may be imagined a flame, I admit; 
though more than one flcp is necefTary.to 
come at the refemblance. A fever, by 
heating the body, refembles . fire ; and it is 
no ftretch to imagine a fever to be a fire. 
Vol. III. Q^ Again, 
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Again^ by a figure of fpeech, flsone may 
be put for fire, becaufe they are commotilj 
conjoined ; and therefore a ferer may aka 
be imagined a fiame. But now admitting 
a fever to be a flame, its effects ought to be 
explained in words that agree liter^ly to a 
flame. This rule is not ohferved here y fpr a 
flame drifiks figuratively only, not properly^ 

King Henry to his fon Prince Henry : 

Thou bid'ft a thouland daggers in thy thoughts, 
'Which thou haft whetted on thy ilony heart 
To flab at half an hour of my frail life. 

Second Pari Henry IV. a^ 4. fc. 1 1. 

Such faulty metaphors are pleafantly ridi- 
culed in the Rebearfal : 

Pby/ician. Sir, to conclude, the pkwe you fitt 
has more than amply exa^d the talents of a wary 
pilot; and all thefc threatening ftorms, which, like 
hnpregnate clouds, hover o'er our heads, will, 
when thfey once are grafp'd but by the eye rf rct*^ 
ion, melt intfo fruitful fhowers of bledings on the 
people* 

Bayes. Pray mark that allegory. Is noc that 
good? * ' 

Jobnfin^ 



f Jdmfsn. Yes, ihat grdf^ng cf a ftoto with the 
^» .» Mkim^le^ Aa i. fc. i. 

Fifthly, The jumbling different meta-- 
phprs in the fame fentcnce, or the begin- 
ning with one metaphor and ending with 
another, is commonly called a mixt me<- 
taphoh Quintilian bears teftimony a- 
gainft it in the bittereft terms ; ** Nam id 
^* quoque in primis eft cuftodiendum, ut 
*^ quo ex genere coeperis tranflitionis, hoc 
<^ definas. . Multi enim, cuth initium a 
** tempeffiate lumpferunt, inoendio aut rui- 
*^ ria finiunt : quae eft inconlcquentia rerum 
'* foediffima." Z/. 8. cap. 6. § z, 

♦ - - ■ • 
K. Henry. Will you again unknit 

This churlifli knot of all-abhorred war. 

And move in tbat obedient orb again, 

"Where you did give a fair and natural light ? 

Fir^ Part Henry Vf . a5t s. fi. U 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to fufler 

The ftings and arrows of outrag'ous fortpne ; 

Or to take arms agaii^ft a fea of troubles. 

And by oppofing end them. 

Hamlet, a8 3. fc. 2. 



In the fixtb place. It ; is unpleafint to 
join different metaphors in the fame period^ 
even where they are prefcrved diftind. It 
is difficult to imagine the fubjcdl to be 
firft one thing and then another in the 
fame period without interval : the mind 
is diftradted by the rapid tranfition; and 
when the imagination is put pn fuch hard 
duty, its images are too faint to produce any. 
good effedt : 

At regina gravi jamdudutn faueia cura, 
Vulnus alit venis, et cascocarptur ighi. 

JSneid. iv. i. 



— Eft mollis fiamtna medullas 

Interea^, Ct taciturn vivit fub j^eStocc vulnus, 

jEneid^ iv. 66^ 

* 

Motum ex Metello confule civicum, 

Bcllique caufas, et vitia, et modos, 

Ludumquc fortunas, gravefque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Kondum expiarisunfta cruoribus, 
Pcriculofas plenum' opus alege, 

Traftas, ct incedis per ignes 

SubpoGtos cineri dolofo. 

Horat. Cam, I. 2, ^di i. 

In 
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< • I» flie taft i^ace, It is ftill worfe to jum- 
ble together metaphorical and natural ex* 
pfeflion, or to cpnftrud: a period fo as that 
it moft be underftood partly metaphorically 
partly literally. The imagination cannot" 
follow with fufficient eafe changes fo fudden 
and unprepared. A metaphor begun and 
not carried on, hath no beauty 5 and inftead 
of light there is nothing but obfcurity and 
confufion. Inftances of fuch incorreft com- 
pofition are without number. I (hall, for a 
fpecimen, fele^t a few from diflferent au- 
thors : 

• - # , 

Speaking of Britain, 

This precious ftone fct in the fea 
Which ferves it in the office of a wall. 
Or as a moat defenfive to a houfe 
Againfl the envy of lefs happier lands. 

RicbardTL aS 1. fc. i. 

In the firft line Britain is figured to be a 
precious ftone. In the following lines, 
Britain, divefted of her metaphorical drefs, 
is prefented to the reader in her natural ap- 
p?awncc, 

Thefp 
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TbeCi gr«wiaf fiohm plttek'd hon Ct^io^a 

wiog# 
Will make him fly aa ordioary {atch. 
Who clfe would f oar above the view of meo^ . 
And keep as all in fervile fearfulneis. 

Rebus anguftis animofus atque 
Fortis adpare : (apienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium iecundo 
Turgida vela. 

The follovelng is a miferable jqmble of ex- 
prefSons, arifing from an unfteady view of 
the fubjed betwixt its figurativo and natural 
appearance. 

But now frooj'gath'rifig clouds deflruflaon poon^ 
Which ruins with mad rage our halcybn honrs : 
Mifis from Mi^ ji^oufies the tcmpeil£9rm, 
YfhiUl ]av^ diviflons reinforce the ftorm. 

Difpenfary, canto i^ 

« 

T^o thee, the world its prefent homage pays, 
TTbe harveft early, but msUiurc the praife. 

Pope^s imilaficn of Horace^ h, 2 . 



Oui, fa pudoQr n'dR: que fr^hcbe grimtec,^ 
Qu'une ombre de vfnta ^qui gM»de nuQ k ^bec^ 
£t qui s'evanouit, comme Pon pent £tv€wr 
Aux rayons du foleil qa'une bourfe fiut Toir. 

t MfdHm^ VEim^, off %^fi. ^ 

£c fbn feu depourvu de feaie ^t de ledure, 
S' ^teint a chaq^e ps, fame de noarriture. 

Boiieau, U art poet iqtie^ chant. ^. ^3'9* 

pryden, in his deification to the tranflatioA 
oijuvenaly fays, 

• > 
When thus, as I may fay, before the ufe of the 

loadflone, or knowledge of the compafs, I was 

fiifing in a vaft ocean, without c^her help than thb 

pole-ftar of the ancients, and the rules of thb 

French flage among the moderns, &r. 

» 

There is a time when faAions, by the vehe- 
mence of their own fermentation, flun and difable 
one another. Bolingiroke. 

This fault pf jumbling the figure anii 
plain expreffion into one confufed mafs, is 
liot Icfs conjmon in allegory than in meta- 
|)hor. Take the following example. 

. Heu! 
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— ■ — Heui qaotin fidem, "^ 

Mutatofijue Dms BelMt, ex afpen 
Nigri> aeqnora Tcoti* 
Emirabitur inlbleoi, 
jQai Dunc te fnunir credulus anrei : 
Qui femper vacuam. femper amabUem 
Sperat, nefcius auras 
Fallacis. Horat. Carm. Lu oie^ 

Lord Halifax, fpeaking of the ancient fir 
bulifts : " They (fays he) wrote in iigns 
" and fpoke in parables : all their fables 
." carry a double meaning: the ftory is 
" one and endre ; the charat^ers the fame 
" throughout j not brokeo or changed, 
"^. and always conformable to the nature 
" of the creature they introduce. They 
" never tell you, that the dog which fnapp'd 
" at a fhadow, loft his troop of horfe j that 
" would be unintelligible. This is his (Dry- 
•' den's) new way of telling a ftory, and 
" confounding the moral and the fable to- 
" gether." After inftancing from the 
hind and panther, he goes on thus : 
" What relation has the hind to our Sa- 
*^ viour ? or what notion have we of a' 
, . •' panther's 



^* pandier's bible ? If you fay he meam 
*\ the church, how does the church feed 
5* oft lawns, or range in theforeft ? Let it 
f * be always a church or always a cloven- 
*' footed beaft, for we cannot bear his 
.♦* fhifting the fcene every line/' 

A few words more upon allegory. ' No- 
thing gives greater pleafure than this figure, 
when the reprefentative fubje<9: bears a 
iirong analogy, in all its circumftances, to 
that which is reprcfented. But the choice 
is feldom fo lucky ; the refemblance of the 
reprefentative fubjedt to the principal, be- 
ing generally fo faint and obfcure, as to 
puzzle and not pleafe. An allegory is ftill 
more difficult in painting than in poetry. 
*f he former can fhow no refemblance but 
what appears to the eye : the latter hath 
many other refources for ftiowing the re- 
femblance* With refpe<a to what the Abb^ 
du Bos * terms mixt allegorical compoli- 
tions, thefe may do in poetry, becaufe i(i 
writing the allegory can eajGly be diftiuir 
guifhed from the hidorical part : no perfoa 

« 

* ReSadciis fiir la Poefie, &c. yd. i. k€L a4- 

Vou III. K miftakes 



/ 
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miftakes Virgirs Fame for a real being. But 
fuch a mixture in a pifture is intolerable ; 
becaufe in a picture the objedts muft ap- 
pear all of the fame kind, wholly real 
or wholly emblematical. The hiftory of 
Mary de Medicis, .in the palace of Luxen- 
bourg, painted by Rubens, is in a vicious 
tafte, by a perpetual jumble of real and al- 
legorical perfonages, which produce a dif- 
cordance of parts and an obfcurity upon the 
whole: witnefs in particular, the tablature re- 
prefenting the arrival of Mary de Medicis at 
Marfeilles : mixt with the real perfonages, 
the Nereids and Tritons appear founding 
their fhells. Such a mixture of fiftion and 
reality in the fame group, is ftrangely ab- 
furd. The pi6ture of Alexander and 
Roxana, defcribed by Lucian, is gay and 
fanciful : but it fufFers by the allegorical 
figures. It is not in the wit of man to in- 
vent an allegorical reprefentation deviating 
farther from any appearance of rcfemblance, 
than one exhibited by Lewis XIV. anm 
1664 ; in which an overgrown chariot, in^ 
tended tp reprefent that of the fun, is 

dragg'd 
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dragg'd along, furrounded with men and 
Mromen^ rcprefcnting the four ages of the 
world, the celeilial figns, the feafons, th« 
hours, &e. : a monftrous compofition ; and 
yet fcarce more abfurd than Guido's tabla-^ 
^re of Aurora^ 

In an allegoryj as well as in a metaphor^ 
terms ought to be chofen that properly and 
literally are applicable Ip the reprefentativ« 
iubjed:. Nor ought any circumftance to be 
added, that is not proper to the reprefcnta!* 
tive fubjeft, however juftly it may be ap- 
plicable figuratively Vo the principal. Upon 
this account the following allegory is faulty* 

Ferus et Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens fagittas 
Cote cruenidi 

For though blood may fuggeft the cru- 
elty of love, it is an improper or immaterial 
circumftance in the reprefentative fubjedt t 
water, not blood, is proper for a whetftone. 

We proceed to'^the next head, which is, 
to examine in what circumftances thefc fi- 

R 2 gures 
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gures are proper, in what impropen TJbaai 
inquiry is not altogether fuperfeded by what 
is faid upon the fame fubje^ in the cba|Aer 
of comparifons ; becaufe, upon trial, it will 
be found, that a ihort metaphor or allegory 
may be proper, where a flmile, drawn out 
to a greater length, and in its nature more 
folemn, would fcarce be relifhed. The 
difference however is not confiderable > 
and in moft inftances the fame rules are ap- 
plicable to both. And, in the firft piace^, 
a metaphor, as well as a fimile^ are exclo* 
ded from common convcrfation, and from 
the defcription of ordinary incidents. ' 
In the next place, in. any fevere paflion 
which totally occupies the mind, metaphor 
is unnatural. For that reafon, we muft 
condemn the following fpeech of Macbeth. 

Mcthought, I beard a voice cry. Sleep no mote I 
Macbeth doth muriber ileep ; the itoocent ^cep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravelPd fleeve of Care, 
The birth of each day^s life, fore Labour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's fecond courfe^ 
Chief nouriftier in life's fcaft.—- — 



The 



The* next eifamf le^ of deep de(J)air, befide 
the highly figurative ftyle, hath more the 
air of Taving than of fcnfc : 

Calijia. Is it the voice of thunder, or my fa« 
ther ? . . . 

Madne^I Confufipn! I^t the florm come on^ 
Let the tumukuous roar drive all upon me, 
Dafh my devoted bark; ye furges, break it; 
'Tis for my rum that' the tempeft rifes. , 
When I aria loft, funk to the bottom low. 
Peace fhall return, and all be calm again. 

Fair Penitent, ail 4, 

The metaphor I next introduce, is fwcet 
and lively, but it fuits not the fiery temper 
of Chamont, inflamed with paflSon. Para- 
bles are not the language of wrath venting 
itfelf without reftraint : 

Cbamtmt. You took her up a little tender flowar, 
Juft fprouted on a bank* which the next froft 
Had nipM \ and with a careful loving hand, 
Tranfplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the fun alv^ays ihines : there long Ihe flon- 

rifli'd. 
Grew fweet to fenfe and lovely to the eye, 
Till at the laft a cruel fpoiler came, 

Cropt 



] I 
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Qopt this fair rofe, and rifled all its fwe^tnefi^ 
Then call it like a loathfixne weed away. 

Orphan^ aS j^ 

The following fpeech, full of imagery, is not 
natural in grief and dejedion of mind. 

Gonfalez. O my (on t from the blind dotage 
Of a father's fondncfi thefe ills arofe. 
For thee IVe been ambitious, bafe and bloody : 
For thee I've plung'd into this lea of (in; ^ 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand. 
While t'other bore the crown, (to wreathe thy brow), 
Whofe weight has funk me ere I reach'd the ihore. 

Mourning Bride, aS 5. fc. 6. 

The fineft pidure that ever was drawn of 
deep diftrcfs, is in Macbeth *, where Mac- 
duff is reprefented lamenting his wife and 
children, inhumanly murdered by the tyrant 
Struck with the news, he queflions the 
meflcnger over and over; not that he doubt- 
ed the fa6t, but that his heart revolted a- 
gainft fo cruel a misfortune. After ftrug- 
gling fome time with his grief, he turns 
from his wife and children to their favage 

• Aa 4. fc. 6. 

butcher ; 



I 
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butcher ; and then gives vent to his refent^ 
ment; but flill with manlinefs and dignity: 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heaven ! 
Cut fliort all intermiffion : front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfelf ; 
Within my fword's length fet him I f he 'Icape, 
Then Hea v'n forgive him too. 

This paflage is a delicious pifture of human 
nature. One expreffion only feems doubt- 
ful. In examining the mcffenger, Macduff 
expreffcs himfelf thus ; 

He hath no children — — all my pretty ones ! 
Did you fay all ? what all ? , Oh, hell- kite ! all ? 
What! all my pretty little chickens andrheir dam. 
At one fell fwoop ! 

Metaphorical expreffion, I am fenfible, may 
fometimes be ufed with grace, where a re- 
gular fimile would be intolerable : but 
there are fituations fo overwhelming, as not 
to admit even the flighteft metaphor. It 
requires great delicacy of tafle to determine 
with firmnefs, whether the prefent cafe be 
of that nature. I incline to think it is ; and 
. - ^ yet 
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y^t I would not wiUin^y alter a £o^e word 

of this admirable fcene. . 

But metaphorical language is proper 

when a man ftruggles to bear with dignity 

or decency a misfortune however great. 

The ftruggle agitates and . animates die 

mind^: 

WoJfey. Farewelli a long farewell; to all my 
grcatnefs! 
Hiis is the ftate of man ; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blbflbms^ 
And bears his biufliing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft. 
And when he diinks, good eafy man, foil furely 
His greamefi is a ripening, nips his root^ 
And then he falls as I do. 

Ibnry VHI. aS i.fc, ^, 
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Figure of Speech, 

» . ■ • 

TNthe fedtion immediately foregoing, a 
^ figure of ipecch is defiiied, '^ The em-» 

fVploying 



***proyihg a word in a fenfe difFerent from 
•* what is proper to it ; " and the new or 
uncommon fenfe of the word is termed the 
J^r^ive fenfe. The figurative fenfe muft 
have a relation to. that which is proper; and 
rfie more intimate the relation is, the figure 
is the more happy. How ornamental this 
figure is to language, will not be ' readily i- 
magined by any one who hath not given 
peculiar attentipn. I fball endeavour to dif- 
play its capital beauties and advantages. In 
the firft )^e, a word uf^d figuratively, to^ 
gcther with its new fenfe, fuggefts what it 
commonly bears : and thus it has the efFe(ft 
to prefent two objeds ; one fignified by the 
figurative fenfe, which may be terme4 the 
principal objedl j and one fignified by the 
proper fenfe, which may be termed acceffor 
ry. The principal makes a part of the 
thought ; the acceflbry is merely ornamen- 
tal. In this rcfpeft, a figure of fpeech is 
precifely fimilar to concordant founds in 
mufic, which, without contributing to the 
melody, make it harmonious. I explain 
myfelf by examples. Tmtb, by a figure of 
fpeech, is termed the morning ofHfe. This 
Vol. III. S cxprcffion 
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expreflion ^gniBts yostb^ the pfiiKq>xl' 
jcft, vrfiich 'enters into the thoi^^: btff 
itfaggefts, at the fame thne^ the proper 
fenfe of warning ; and this accefibry dhjed^, 
being m itfelf beautiful and connedied b^ 
refembiance to the principal ck^di^ » not 
a little cf namentalk I give another exann 
pie, of a different kind» where ati aiCCf ibme 
IS expre£kd figuratively, Imperious ocemi^ 
Together with die figurative meamng of 
the epithet imperiwi^ there b fogg^fted it> 
proper tneaofng^ ndx. the ftern attthooty^f 
^ deffK)dc prince. Upon this Sigtmiatf 
power 'Of t|»dr^, Vida defoaifta widi graat 
^elegance i \ 

Npnne Tides, verlns ut veris fope relidis 
Accerfant (imulata, atiundeque nomina porra 
Tranfportcnt, aptentqufaliisca rebus; ut ipfev 
Exqviafque novas, res, mfolitofque colores 
Ihdura^, fopc'^terili rairentur amlftus 
^nclelfti, l^seqaeafFidriaJaecfniahto^,. 
Mucact)que habitu, nee jam fua «mwmi malfeii^ 
Seefpe ideo, ^um belk tttnmt; inciendia eredas 
Cej^nere, JdilliviQraqueingeti&^a^ndHis^limt^ 
Contra etiam Mar ds pu^as imltatMCur ignis, 
i^um furit acerofe acics Vukania cam|pig^ 

Nee 
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N^ tiKt^ialo oritur quondam mifw* ^({U(Nrc F^goa^^ 
Coofl^cinc amoioG Euri ceruoku^; vafto 
Inter ie, pugnautque adv^rfis molibus updse» 
yCqu^ adep p^flim fua res infignia lactam 
f ermutantque, juvantque viciflicn ; & mutua fefe 
Altera In akerius transformat protinus ora. 
Turn TDec\6 capti gaudent fpedare legentes : 
Namdlverfa fimul dacur e re ,cernere eadeni 
]^ultarum fimulacra animo fubcuntia rerutn. 

Poes. lib. 3. h 44. 

' III the Attt place, diis figure poflefles a 
fignal power of aggrandifing an objed, by 
the foliowing means. Words, which have 
tic original beauty but what arifes from their 
found, acquire an adventitious beauty from 
their meaning. A word figntfying any 
thing that is agreeable, becomes by that 
means agreeable; for the agreeableneil; of 
the obje^ is communicated to its name ^. 
This acquired beauty, by the force of cu- 
ftom, adberps to the word ey^n when ufed 
figuratively % and the beauty received from^ 
j^ thing it properly figoifies, is communis 
cated to the thing which it is made to iig-» 

f &e dup. a* )part i. fed. 4^ 

$ ? nify 
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nify 'ftguratively. Confider the foregoing 
expreffion Imperious ocean^ how much more 
elevated it is than Stormy ocean, * 

Thirdly, this figure hath a happy effecSt 
in preventing the familiarity of proper names. 
The familiarity of a proper name, is coni- 
municated to the thing it fignifies by means 
of their intimate connexion \ and the thing 
is thereby brought down in our feeling *• 
This bad eiFedt is prevented by ufing a figu- 
rative word inflead of one that is proper ; 
as, for example, when we exprefs the flcy by 
terming it the blue vault of heaven. For 
though no vrork made with hands can com- 
pare vyith the iky in magnificence, the ex- 
preffion however is good, by preventing 
the objedt from being brought down by 
the familiarity of its proper name. With 
refpedt to the degrading familiarity of pro- 
per nam^s, Vid^ has the following pafljjge, 

Hinc fi dura mihi paflus dlcendus Ulyfles, 

* I have often regretted y that a fil^ous fpirit of oppofidoa 
to the reigning family mad^ it neceflary in public woiffhip tq 
diftinguilh the King by his proper name. One will fcarce ima- 
gine, who has not made the trial, how mucli better it founds 
to pray for oar Sovereign Lordgthe King, without any addition. 

• V Non 
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1^96 illom veto metaoribo* nonuhe, fed qui 
£l mores hominum ^[iukorum vidit^ & urbes^ 
Naufcagus eveifsepod fbva iocendia Trcjae^ 

. P<7^/. //^, 2. /. 46. 

Laftly, by this figure language is enriched 
and rendered more copious. In that re- 
Ipedt, were there no other, a figure of 
Ipeech is a happy invention. This property 
is finely touched by' Vida : 

Q^inedatn agricdas ea iandi nota volaptas 
Exercet, dum lasta ieges, dum trudere gemmas > 
IncipiuBt vites, ficientiaque astheris imbf em 
Prata bibunt, ridentque fatis furgentibus agri« 
IJanc vulgo fpeciem proprige penuria \qc\s 
Intulit, indiftifque iirgens in rebus egeftas. 
Quippe ubi (e vera oftendebant nomina nufquam. 
Fas erat hinc atque hinc transferre fimillima veris. 

Poef. lib. '3. /. 90. 

. The beauties X have mentioned belong 
to every figure of fpeech. Several other 
beauties peculiar to one or other fort, I fhall 
have occafion to remark afterward; 

.Not only fubjefts, but qualities, adlions, 
effects, may be expreffed figuratively, Thu? 

as 
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as to ful^jeSs, the ^«ter pf bmHb Sot' thb 
lips, the watery kiftgdom for ^e ocean. A9^ 
to qualities, ^yfenv for ftormy, in the cxprcA- 
fion Fierce winter : alius for profundus, al^, 
ius puteusy akum nrnre : Breathing for per-» 
fpiring> Breathing plants^ Again, as to ac^^ 
tions> the fea rages : Time will melt hei 
frozen thoughts ; Time kilis grief. An c^ 
fedt is put for the.caufe, ^lux^fox the fun^ 
and a caufe for the effedt, as bourn labores 
for corn. The relation of rdtmblafice is 
one plentiful fooro^ <of figures of fpeecb ^ 
and nothing is more common than to appl^ 
to one obje<5t the name of another that re-ir 
iembles it in any refpedt. Height, fiaee^ 
and wordly greatnefs, though in themfelvet 
they have no refemblance, produce emo« 
tions in the mind that have a refemblance % 
and, led by this refemblance, vee naturally 
exprefs worldly greatnefi by height or fize« 
One feels a certain uneafineis in locking 
dawn to a great depth: and hence dqMth 
is made to exprefs any thing difagreeable bjr 
excefs; z^ depth <£ grief^ depth of de^Nur^ 
Again, height of place and time long pai^ 
produce fioiilar findings ; and hrace the er^ 

preflioa 



pKfflkli^ ^^him rfpetvnii Difhnoe lo foft 
titae, fKOdlicMg a ftfotig; feeling, isfiit&r 
tftjr ftc9i% finiiBgf: 'NibiimAtwiiifahis ntfirm 
imdtidu ^ SiKStnc&^th reladon to ipace^ 
£)r flKM-Bnofe ^ttk ^ektioa to tinMc: Brroh 
^lisAom^ ttfcanus^. ^o^ing a {>am(k^ 
i&ent rdbmlAes^ying a ddit : li£ncc pen* 
4erepmias. U]poti die fame accaiiiit^ %lic 
may be p«for-^orjr, ^foi^tliiiie for praipe^ 
nty, and weight for hnportancc. 

Many words, originally ^figurative, ha* 
iring, l^ long and conftafnt trie, loft their 
"figorative power, are degraded to the infe- 
rior rai& ^f pitjper^terms. Thusthe words 
that exjpreis <che €{pei:ations of .the mind^ 
liave in afi languages been originally figura^ 
tive. Thereafon holds in all, that wbeti 
thdfe operatioBs ^ame ftrft under confidera-* 
tion, there was no other way of defcribing 
them but by what they refembled. It waa 
not practicable to give them proper names, 
as maybe done to objeds that can be af« 
certained by fight and touch. A Joft na-? 
tixrt^ jarring tempers, 'weight of wo, pom-^ 
pmis phcafe^ beget compaflion, qffuage grief, 
break a yow^ bend the eye do wnward, Jbower 

down 
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down curfes, drown dm tears/ wrapt in jojr/ 
warmd with eloquence, loadetf wtdi fpoils, 
and a thoufand other exprefHons of the like 
nature, have loft their itgurative fenfe« 
Some terms there are, that /cannot befaid 
to be either purely figurative or altogether 
proper : originally figurative^ they are tend* 
ing to fimplicity, without having loft alto- 
gether their figurative power. Virgil's Regi- 
na faucia cura^ is perhaps one of thefe ex- 

preflions. With ordinary readers, faucia 
will be confidered as exprefling fimply th^- 
cfFeft of grief ; but one of a lively imagina*-^ 
tion will exalt the phrafe into a figure. 

To epitomife this fubjefl:, and at the 
fame time to give a clear view of it, I can- 
not think of a better method, than to pre- 
fent to the reader a lift of the ieveral rela- 
tions upon which figures of fpeech are com- 
monly founded. This lift I divide into two 
tables ; one of fubjedls exprefled figurative- 
ly, and one of attributes. 

FIRST 
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FIRST TABLE. 

SubjeBs exprejl^df^raiiveli. 

I. A word proper to one failed employ- 
ed figuratively to cxprefs a refcmbling fub- 

There is no figure of fpeech fo frequent, 
aft what is derived from the relatbn of re-* 
fj^nUanoe. Youth, for txw^l^y is %nir 
fied figuratively by th^m$fyiing of life. The 
life of a man refembles a natural, dly in fe-* 
veral particulars. The morning is the be- 
ginning of day, youth the begintiing of ISc : 
the morning is chearful, fo is youth ; &c. 
By another refcmblance, a bold warrior i$ 
Urmedtht tbunJeriok of v/zri a muititude 
of troubles, ^Jea of troubles* 

Ne other figure of fpeech pofleflb fo 
msny diffid^ent beauties, as that whicht is 
£3unded on refemblance; Befidcthe beau^ 
to above mentioned, comnion to iall forts, 
it poflfeffes m particular the beauty of a mew 
Uphor or of a fimile. A figure of fpeech 

. yjL.nL T built 
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built upon refemblance, fuggefts always a 
comparifoQ betwixt the principal fubje^ 
and the acceiTory ; and by this means every 
goodefffGtdik loetapbor or fimile, may» 
in a (hort and lively manner, be produced 
by this figure of fpoocfa. 

2. A word proper to the cffcdik empld/d 
figuratively to expreis the caufe. 

Lux fer the fun. . Bbadim fcx dotid* A 
helmet is figptfied 1^ the eirpreflidn gUutr-^ 
fng terr$K A tree by Jh^dJtm 6t mhra^ 
Henoe the expreffiob^ 






Nee habet Peiioii umbras. XM4L 

Where the dun umbrage h«B^. Springs h iot$; 

A wouod i» n)ed« |q figQiify an arrc^W: 

^[uln^tc pon pe^bus te Cdnfequar. Chi^ 

Thefc is a peculUff ftxet attd litatlty ift 
^ figure* The WQvd uilucfa %iiiiie8.fi~ 
gurati?ely tke pandpal Ibbjcd, dSflOCel il 
ta be % cavlel^ faggofliiiig ih^ cfie^ 
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- 3. A vcrd{)irop<srto tlie ctafe, empby'd 
figuratively fo ^kprdfe th6 e^£t. 

Boumque labores for corn. Sorrow or 
|!r/£/ for tears. 

Agdn I%fiBS TeiPi his penfive head. 
Again unmannM, a Ihow'r of yJvTM? {hecL 

Streaming Grief \a& faded cheek bedewed. 

BUndmfi for darknefs : 
Ca?cis erramus in undis. /Rneid. iii. 2oo» 

There is a peculiar energy' in this fijgurtf 
fimilar to tb^bt in the former. The figura-^ 
tive name denotes the fuhjed to be an ef- 
fect by fuggefting its ciauie. 



4. Twd if)!ngs bding lnti<Mtety conned- 
ed, the proper name of the one emplo/d 
figuratively to figpify the other. 

* 

Day for light. Night for. darknefs. 
Hence, A fudderi night. Winter tot a ftornx* 
at fea, 

T 2 Interea 



]nterea ibagnd fliHceri ttturmure podtiim^- "- . 
Emiflamque Hyemem fenfic Neptunus. 

jEmid. i. 12^. 

This laft figure would be too bold for a 
Briti(h writer, as a florm at fea is not infe* 
parably conhedied with winter in this- cli- 
mate. 



• I J 



5. A word proper to an attribute em- 
ployed figuratively to denote the fiibjed. 

Tbutb and ieauty for thofe who are young 

9nd beautiful: 

.^ •. • 

Youth and'beauty&all be laid 'in dufi» • *■' 

Majefly for the King : 

What art thou, that ufurp'ft this time of nighty 
Together with that fait* and v^arlike ibrm^ 
Ife which the Majefiy of buried Denmark 
Did fomedme mardi? 

• Hamlet, aH 1. fc. u 



Or hsive ye cho(en this place^ 



After the toils of battle^ to repoie 

Your wcary'd virtue f 

Paradife I/fft. 



•»» ^ « .•• 



Verdure 



. /r«r<&snr£Drfl green :$»ld. $mmfrJ*^oit 
i^aking of cranes : 

f 

To pigmy nadon$ wounds and death they bring,. 

And all the ^^^ defcendsupon the wing. 

Iliadm. lo* 

Cool age advances venerably wife. 

Hiadm. 149, 

» <• • - 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifed 
from fuggefting ati atCril$ute that emb*iHihe$ 
the fubjed:> or puts it in a ftronger light. 

> • • • 

.* . . , 

6. A complex term employed figuratively 
to denote one of the component part»; 

• Bunus for a dead body. JBuryal for a 

grave. 

• - « » «\ ♦ •• • t 

7. The name of oqe of the component 
parts inflead of the con^lex term* . 

Tada for a marriage. The Ea/l for a 
eountry fituated eafl from us. Jovis vejii* 
gta fervat^ for imitating Jupitqr in general. 

^ 8. A word fignifying time or place cm- 

ploy'd 



150 



"Piia^jK^S] 



xai. 



»> 



fdoy'd figunt^vefy to lioottt a CMnnddT 
fubjed. A 

C/rW for a. nation, or for a conftitutioa 
of government : Hence the e^freffion, 
Merdjut clime. Fleecy winter for fhow.' 
Seculum felix. 



9. A part for the whole* 

The /0J!f fear tb^ earth* The £^^ lb| 
the perfofv# 



Tii^ta nunas procapite tuodedL 
^ergum. £ar the maa: 
Cu0CQ8 teigttQi 
^«&ii^ for the man : 

Jxoi fn^Dir anflBomni fugKBS 
Terretequcw, equit^rnqpoe yulois. 

Qiils delideri(viit pudor aut BKxka 
Tani chad ^gi^/» f 

Dumque virent genua. 



PlaiOMS. 



H^sii 



Horah 



Sia^ VII. Fr» « * » si t jf J 

TMf ff&fnbg ^rirtues jiirfBfy'd my tam. 
And promised cpio&rc to my JUver hairs. 

IliaJix.616. 



Fcrthvtidi from die pool he retfs 



The filent l^f ^/ which gpef aflails. Pamett. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure confifts in 
marking out that part which makes the 
^raiteft flgiiift. 



to* The name of the container em-^ 
ploy'd figuratively 10 fignify what is con- 
Ifiined. 

Grove for the birds in it : Vocal gfove. 
Sbifi$ for the ^amen : Ag^Dmtig J^s. 
Mwnf^ns for th€ Iheep pafturing upoli 
them : .Bleating nwMmm. ZMfntbus^ I^ 
tbacd^ &c. for the inhabitants. Ex mieftis 
domibus. . Livy. 



II. Th6 name of the foftaio^ employed 
figuratively to fignify what is fuftained. 



tsi P r (3! tTiPb sY W, 1X3R 

■Ma^ Ibt* the vfiteiJfliN. ' '^ i^M^'list^ tdi 
battle fought tipon itP 'WdlPf^MjlErA/. :> 

72. The lutme <]ff the materials einploy'(| 
figuratively to fignify the thiogs tnade o^ 
them. 

Ferrum for ghdius. 

r . 

\ 

13. The names of the Heathen deitiet 
employed figuratively to fignify what they 
j^tronife. 



»> 



Jove for Ae air. Mars for war. Fenus 
for beauty. Cupid for love. Ceres fiif/l 
corn* Neptune tor the fea. Vulcan for fire& 

This figure beftews great elevation upon 
fhe fubje<3: ; and therefore ought to be con- 
fined to the higher ifarains of poetry. ' ^ 

SECOND TABLE. 



» «• 



Jttrihaa^«^^£ffedJ^uratim^^ 

l« When two attributes are conneded, 

the 



I 
t 



^ n«|iitf t# the one may l>e empIbyU fi- 
gurati^ty (o ex^rei^^ the other. 

, Purity and virginity ve attributes of the 
£tme perfbn. Hence the expreffion, Virgin 
fhow for pure fnovf. 

. 2. A word fignifying jproperly, an attri- 
bute of one fufc^i^y employ 'd figuratively to 
4expreis a refembling attribute of another 
/ubjedt. 

Pottering ftate. Imperious ocean. ^^ 
flood. Raging tempefl. Shallow fears. 

My itire divmity fluQl bear the ihield. 

And edge diy fword to rea^ the glorious field. 

Odfffey XX. 6i: 

-• *. ' * ■ 

. Black omerij for an omen that portends 
bad fortune : 

jberoioc, yirgH* 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arifes 
from fuggeftiog a comparifon« 

yoi..iii. w 3. A 



^ 3 . A word prt^r to die fubjedt^ ent^ 
ploy'd to expr 6(s -one of ks attfibut^. \ 

Mem for inletkSfus. ikfevi for a refblTttbn. 

Idans, oro, extie mencein* 

4. When two iubjeds hate a feftm- 
ttance by a cotntttoti Quality, Ac nathe dF 
the one fabjed may be employed figuratively 
to denote that quality in the other. 

' iS'»;tew^r life for agreeable life, 

5. The Mixie of the inftraoieoty thfdt 
to fignify the power of ett^)ioying it. 



Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 



^dcem cum trAara iSedit 

• ' • . .» 

The ample field of figurative expreflion 
difplay'd in thefe tables, affords great icope 
for reafonibg atid Fefied;ion«. Several of 'the 
obfervations ^f^ing to ixietaphor, ore -^p^. 
plicable to figures of ipeedu Theie I 

Ihall 



HiaU ilightly retouch, with &em addmons 
peculiarly adapted to the prefent fubjed:. 

la. the firA place, as the figure under 
coniideration is built upon relation, we find 
from experience, and it mufi: be obvious 
from reafon, that the beauty of the figure 
depends on the intimacy of the relation be- 
twixt the figurative and proper fepfe of 
the word. A flight refemUance, in parti- 
cular, will never make thk figure agreeable. 
The expFeflion, ibr example, iirink damn a 
Jecrtt^ for liileniog to a fecret with atten- 
tion, is harfh and uncouth, becaufe , there 
is fcarce any refemblance betwixt Ujiening 
and drinking. The expreflion weighty 
cracky ufed by Ben Johniba for hui cracky 
is worfe if poffible : a loud found has not 
the fUghtefl refemblance to a piece of mat- 
ter that is weighty. The following expref^ 
fion of Lucretius is not lefs faulty. *' Et 
" lepido quae {nnt fucata fonore.'' i. 645, 



Sed magis 



Fo^s et eudoa^oDos 

y 3 PenfuQi 



Hm$i.\Carm. l.ztspd^ikhi 

Phemiu§ ! let afts of gods, and heroes oId> 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'^r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ, 
Such |hc plc^s'd tf^r wi^ ^iiri»i with filent joy, 

Str^kumque exterritos banSt. . ,. :}v< 



•Writte, my Queen, " 



h 



And with mine eyes 111 drink the words ydi fend, 

Cymbeliney aH i. jfc s^V 

As thus th^ efiylgence tremulovis I ^iN«it. -v 
^ ^ Summer^ '/• i6%j^ 

Neque audit cmrus jhabenas. 

Georg. i. 514* 

■ 

O Prince ! (Lycaon's valiant Ion repIyM) 
As thine the deeds, be thine the talk to guide. 
The horfes praftis'd to their lord's corarpand, 
Shall bear the reio, and anHver to thy hand. 

niad. V. 288, 

Tlie following figures of fpeech ifeetn al- 
together wild and extravagant^^ the figurative 

and 



and proper meantfig bwii^ jk> condoSfbaf: 
viAtM^er; 'Miving' {oftMfsi fre(fands> 
breathes^ breathing profpcift, flowing Ipring,;. 
j^h:c^ light, /E^ai coolnefe, and many others 
of this falfe coin may be found in Thorn <^ 
fon's Seafons, 

Secondly, the proper fcnfe of the word 
ought to bear Ibme proportion to the figu- 
fative jfenle, and not foar much above it, 
nor fink much below it. This rule^ a^ 
v(^l as^ the foregdingj is finely illuftrated 
by Vida: 

* * • • • ■ 

Haec adeo com lint, cum fas audere poetis . 
Multa modis mqltis ; tamen obfervare memento^ 
Si quando baud propriis rem mavis dicere verbis^ 
Tranflatifque aliunde notis^ Ibngequepetids, ' 
N^ nimiam oftetidas, xjuasrendo talia/ curam. 
Namque aliqui exercent vim duram, et rebus* iniqui 
Nativam eripiunt formam, lAdignantibus ip(is, 
luvitafquejubent'alienos fumere vultus/ ! " 

Haud ma^s imprudens mihlerir, et luminis expers^ 
Qui puero ingentes habitus det ferre gigantis, 
Quam' dquis Ilabula alta lares appellet equinos, 
^iit crines magnae genitricis gramina dicat. 

^ Poet. /.iii.i4«. 

Thirdly, 



Thirdlyi in $i^6garp of fpercdir 'Ovei|r 
drcumftancc ought to l^ avoided. ^Mt ^ 
grees with the proper fenfe only, not 
the figurative feofe ; for it is the latter that 
exprefTes the thought, and the former fi^vea 
for no other purpofe but to make harmo^ 
ny : 

Zacynth w green with ever-ihady fprove9, ' 

And Ithaca, prefumptuous boaft their loves ; 
Obtruding on my choice a f^cond loi'd. 
They prefs the Hynicnean rite abhorred. ' ' 

Odjiffey MX. 15^., 

Zacynthus here (landing figuratively for the 
inhabitants, the defcriptton of the iiland it 
quite Qut of place. It puzzles the reader^ 
by making him doubt whether the word 
ought to be taken m its proper or figurative 
ienie. 



/ 



:Write, my Queen> 



And with mine eyes^I'll drink the words you fezKl, 
Though ink be made of galL 

Cymheline^ a£i i. fc. 7^ 

The difgufl; one has to drink ink in reality. 

IS 



Sefifc Vn. F I ev » B f ; t s^ 

is uMiiuig to the putpofib where iht &^c6t 

19 drinking ink figuratively. 

I. - ' ' . . 

In the fourth plac^, to draw confequen- 
ces from a Bgure of ipeech, as if the word 
were to be underftood literally, is a grofs 
abfurdity, for it is confounding truth with 
fidtion : 

Be Moubray's fins fb heavy in his bofbm. 
That they may break his foaming courfer^s back# 
And throw the rider headlong in the lifts, 
A caitiflTrecreiBt to my coufin Hereford* 

Richard II. aS u fc. 3« 

Sin ttiay bi imagined heavy in a figurative 
fenfe: but weight in a proper fenfe bek)ng9 
to the accefibf y odly ; and 4here£;M'e to de^ 
icribe the efFeds of wdg^ is to didkxx the 
^rkicipal fubje^^, and to convert the acceilbry 
into a priqcipaL 

Cromwell. How does your Gbate f 

fTolfiy. Why, wcH; 
Never fb truly happy, my ^gooS Cromwell. 
I know myfelf now, and I feel within me 
Apeace above all earthly digoities. 



'i$6 -F tots RES. .C%.X3ei 

A IKIl and quiet oonfcieiice. The Klbg hat ear'i 

me, ' : : 

I humbly thank Ins Grace ; and, from cheie Ibcmt 

dei?, 
Thefe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour. ^ 

Henry yUL aa^.fc. 6^ 

' ■ • . - .. . ■ » 

Ulyfles (peaking of Hedlor : . ^ 

I wonder ikw how yonder city ftands , . ^ 
When we haye here the bafe and pillar by u& . ^ , 

p-oilus and Crfffida, aff^.Jc. L 

OtbeJlo. No, my heart is tumMto floneT I 
ftrike it and it hurts my hand. 

Olbella^ aff4./c.s. 

Not lefs, even in this defpicable now,' 

Than when my name fiU'd Afric with afinghts^ 

And froze your hearts beneath your, torrid zone. 

Don SebaHian King of Portugal^ aS u 

How long a fpace, fince firft I lov'd, it is ! 

To look into a glafs I fear. 
And am furpris'd with wonder, when I mifs 

Grey hsurs and wrinkles there. 

, , Cowley^ voh u p. Sfii 






Widi freflteft boughs;, ap^ faired head^ 
Ic»tni>^?e4|ito.hiftgf«|l€tJ)w-k, . ; . ; 

And in three days behold 'cis dead i 
My very wrm^ flames (b violent be# 
They^ burnt aqd wit^^'d up die tree. ! 

•t . ' > .:... . Cowley y vol. i. p. i^6. 

Ah^ mighty . Love, ^that it were inward hea^^ 
Which made diia precious Limbeck iweat ! 

Bat what/ alas, ah what does it avail 
Tbit ihe weeps tears fb wondVous cold. 
As icarce the ades hoof can hold, 
1^ So cold, that I admire they fall not hail. 

Cowley, vol. i.p. 132 



' * • N». 



i < 



*' ]e drains que cette faifon 
Ne nous, amenne la pefte ; 
La gueule du chien celefte 
Vomit feu fur V horifon. 
^ fin que je m*cn d€livre, 
Je vcux lire ton gros livre ' 
Jufques au demi^ fciiillct: ^ 

Tout ce que ta plume trace, 
Robinet, a de la glace ^ 

A faire trembler Juillct,, Menard. 

' ■ ■ ■■ • .«, ■ . • ... 

V 

In me tbta riiens Venus 

Cyprum deferuit. 
f Horat. Cam. UK i. ode 19. 

Vol. in. X 4hneria. 



^t62 FtavKEs. ai.X3£] 

Almeria. OAlplM>dfi>> AJphonfb! 
Devouring leas have walQiM thee from mf (Ighc^ 
No time iliall rafe thee from my memory { 
No, I will Kve to be thy momiment: 
The cruel ocean is no more thy tombj 
But in my heart thou art interred. 

Mourning Bride^ oB u fi. j. 

This would be very right, if there werc'a* 
ny inconfiftence ill being interred irt one 
place really and in another place 'fignrai- 
tively. 

From confidcring that a word em- 
ploy 'd in a figurative fenfc fuggefts at the 
fame time its proper meaning, a fifth rule 
occurs, That to raife a figure of fpeech, we 
ought to ufe no word> the proper fenfe of 
which is inconfiftent of isncoogrucu^ with 
the fubjeft : for no incongruity, faf left 
inconfiftency, whether real or imagined, 
ought to enter into the exprdSon of iny 
fubje(9:: 

Interea genitor Tyberim ad fluminis undam 
yxiXiBAx^Jiaalat lympbia ■ 

MfUid. X. S33. 
Trcs 



x' 



9ea. ¥11. Figures. t6^ 

Tres adeo inqertQS caeea cal^be fiUs 
Encamus pekgo, totidem fine fidere nodes* 

jEneid. uu sof • 

The foregoing rule may be extended to 
form a fixth, That no epithet ought to be 
given tp the figurative fenfe of a word that 
agrees not alfo with its proper fenfe : 



%*MMM 



— -CScat Opuntias 



iVater M^giU0s, c^ beat us 

Vulnere. Harat. Carm. lib. i.odezj^ 

Parcus de(Hiim cultqr, et infrequens, 

Infanientis dum fapientias 

Confultus erro. 

H$rat. Carm. lib. i. ode ^i^ 

Seventhly, The crowding into one pe- 
riod or thought different figures of fpcech, 
1$ not lefs faulty than crowding metaphors 
in thatmanpCT. The mind is diftradted ip 
the quick traafition from one image to ano:« 
ther, and is puzzled indead of being plea-- 
fed: 

J am of ladies moft dgefi and wretched, 

Tliat fuck'd-ihe honey of his mufic vows» 

Hamlet. 

X a My 



My bleeding boibm (ickens at the fotinil. ' 

Oifyff. I 439. 



>■ Ah mifer^ 

Quanta laboras in Cbarybdi ! 

Digne puer tncliore Jlammd^ 

Quae faga, quis te jfblvere The(&lis 

Magus venenis, quts poteric deus? 

Vix illigatum te triformi 

Pegafus expediet Cbim^erd. 

Herat. Carm. iU^. x« ode 27. 

• . • .... ,' , ,' 

Eighthly, If crowding figures be bad, it 

IS ftill worfc to graft one figure upon ano- 
ther. For inftance, 

r 

While his keen falchion drinks the warriors lives. 

Iliad -A. 211, 

A falchion drinking the warriors blood is 
a figure built upon refemblance, which is 
paffablc. But then in the expreflion, lives 
is again put for blood ; and by thus gristing 
one figure upon another the exprfeflion is 
rendered obfcure and unpleafant. . . 

Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures, 
that can fcarce be anali:^ed or reduced to plain 
language, are leaft of all tolerable : 

Yotis 



Sdfti Vi^ F J G JJ RHP 4e l<^ 

Votis inceodkcms aras. JS^eid^m^ fjOf 



(Xierantque^niftiitf 



Dona laboratas Cereris. ^mii. viS. i So* 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes, 

Arma acri facienda viro: ntmc viribus ulus^ 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte ma^ftra s 
Pracipitate moras. JEneid. viii. 441. 



^^ 



Hoicgladio, perque aerea futa 



Pertunicam fqualentem auro, lacusittftfr/'/apertunu 

^ Semodque prlus tarda neceflitas ; 
Letbi^ corripuit gradum. 

Horat. Carm. lib. u ode 3; 

Scriberis Vario fords^ et hofHum 
Vi^r, Masbnii csjmmsalite. 

Horaf. Carm. UK u ode 6. 

Elfe ihall our fates be numbered with the dead. • 

Iliad r. 294« 



« ft 



,C6mmutual death the fate of war confounds. 

J[liad viii. 85. and zi< 1 17* 

Speaking 

-4 •• ' • ^ 
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Speaking of Proteus> 

Inftant he wears, eluCvc of the rape. 
The imihic force of every favage Ihape. 

Od^. iv. 563; 

Rolling convulfive on the floor, is feen 
The piteous ohjeft of a proArate Queen. ^ 

Ibid. iv. 952* 



ti 



The mingliog temped waves its gloonu 

A various fweetnefi fwells the gentle race. ' 

» « 

A fober calm fleeces unbounded ether, md. 967. 

The diftant v^^er*faU iwells in the breeze. 

ff^Hi&, 738. 

In the tenth place. When a ful^A is ior 
troduccd by its proper name, it is abfurd to 
attribute to it the properties of a different 
fubje<5l to which the word is fometimcs ap- 
ply 'd in a figurative fenfe : 

Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whofe arms are hurTi 
From fiiore to^ Ihore, and gird the iblid world. 

Odfif.ix. 6iy^ 

Neptuno 



Nepcane is here introduced per&nally^ and 
-not figuratively for. dbt. o^ean : the ddccip« 
tton therefore, which is only applic^)le to 
the ocean^. is altogether in^c^r. 

It is hot fbfficient, that a figure of (peeck 
be regularly conflnidt&d, and be free from 
blemifh : it requires jfcaAe to difcem when 
it is proper when improper ; and tafte, I fu- 
fpeft, is the only guide we can rely on. One 
however may gather from reflection and ex- 
perience, that ornaments and graces fuit not 
any of the difpiriting paflions, nor are pro- 
per for expreding any thing grave and im- 
portant. In familiar converfation, they are 
in fome meafure ridiculous. Profpero in 
the T^empefty fpeaking to his daughter Mi- 
randa, fays. 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance. 
And fay what thou feefl yond. 

♦No cxCfeption can be taken to the juflnefs 
of the figure ; and circumflances may be i- 
magined to make it proper : but it is cer- 
tainly not proper in familiar converfation. 

In 
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Figures. 
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In the laft place, though figures of fpeech 
have a charming efFefl: when accurately con* 
ibuded and properly introduced, they ought 
however to he fcattered with a fparing handc. 
nothing is more lufcious, and nothing con« 
fequently more Satiating, than redundant 
ornament of any kind. 
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^jhlatralkm . ^ De^ptipo, 



HQ»A€E, and^ many writers aftef 
' him> give inftrudions for chufing a 
f . ' fjtibjeGt afiapted to the geniw of :die 
^tiillior. Bi^t ruks of criticiim wotild boNcnd'- 
lefs, '.did one deiceud to peculiarities in ta* 
feht or gemus. ; The ^m of ^H prefent 
WQt^. is; to cqniider hiunan nature in gene- 
raL and to e»skre what is common to the 
^)ecies. . The chqice of a fubjedt cornea not 
Jioder fuch a pHn.: toit the manner of exe-». 
4S|^^ coii^ u|Mkr it ; hecaufe the nunner 
of c^sKution is fub^ed:ed to general rules 
Ttefe riUcs re§w9: the things expreffed,. a$ 
vdH a» ^he language or espreflion'; which 
iii§gQ^ a dii^fiofi, of die pre&nt chapter 
aalD two, pacts y ficft of dioughts, and next 
0f woidci^ I {vetend not to joAIfy tljos di- 
vifion as entirely accurate. In difcourfing 
Vol, III. Y of 
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of the thoughts, it is difficult to abflra(9: al- 
together from words 5 and ftill more difH^ 
cult, in difcourfing of the worck, t& abi^ 
trad altogether from thought. 

The firff obfervation is, Tha* th* thoughts 
tv'hich embelli(h a narration ought to be 
chafte and folid. While the mind is intent 
t>pon fadb, it is little di(|K>fed to the opera; 
ratidns of the imagination. Poetical imaf 
gcs in a grave hiftoiry are intolerable ; an^ 
yet Strada's Belgic hiftory is full of poetical 
imigcs. Thefc being difcordant with the 
fiibjefl, are difguftful ^ and they have a ftitt 
worfe efFed, by giving an air of fifticm to a 
genuine hiftory. Such flowers ought \oil6 
fcattered with a iparing hand, even in epic 
poetry 1 and at no.t^e are jthey > prqper> dllf 
the reader be warmed, and by an enlivened 
miagii^tion be firepared t0 relilh thera-c int 
that ftate cf iiiini4 th^^are extreniilyA^^ 
greeable; But while we are Tedafee Md 'at^ 
tentive to an hi1fl(»kal-chain of^^^&dsf, wer 
rejeft with difdain every jfiftion. Thi& 
Belgic hiftory is indeed woftilly viciou* 
both in matter and forppi : it is ftuffed with 

frigid 
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frigid ffid unmeaning refle^Hons, as well 
as'widi poetical flafhes, which, even laying 
aiide the impropriety^ are mere tinfcl. 

Vida ♦, Ibllovdng florace, recommends 
a modefl: commencement of an epic poem ; 
giving for a reafon, that the writer ought 
to huiband bk fire« This reafbn has 
*Weig^^; %Ut what is faid above fuggtfts i 
f'feaion ftiti more weighty : Bold thoughts 
<ind figures are never rclifli^d till the mind 
te healed and thoroughly engaged, which 
is not the reader's cafe at the Commence- 
ment. Shakefpear, in the firft part of his 
hiftory of Henry VI. begins with a feiiti- 
mcnt too bold for the mod: heated imagi- 
nation: "^ 

Bedford. Huog be the heavens with black, yieU 
day tonight! 
OmeXh importiog diange of dmei aisd ftatef^, 
BcaikBfli your cryfbl trdSes in the &y, 
And with them Icourge jchcj b^d revolting ftars* 
That have confeoted xnao Henry's death { 

f Poet. liii. ^ 1. 30. 

T 2 Henry 



tiMr3f the Stfiii, ioofmimi^^ixwliaiiigl 
Erig^d oe'cr tefti kSng of fB ii«i3i worth,* ' - 

• a # . . •- 

The paiiage with whiok Strada begins his. 
hiikuy, is toa pootkalfor a iufe^qd oiF'^lhat 
kind ; and at aay.rate top hi^ Sai- d>e Jbeir 
ginping c£ a gttfMs perfbrafKuice. A ditifl 
reafoQ oii|^t to have not hk in:i^iiee tham 
either of the fochkr : A ms^ ^hfy^ 'u|3oaT 
f his firA appearaose, eadleav^aRf s ,to exQkiff^ 
i all his taleuis, . i§;aBvejL iist^lS^ j tb? ifi^ ■ 
periods of jf wcm^ QMght : therefore tQ h^ - 
fhort, . naiwaL.aad iinpple. Cici^, in hi? 
f>muon. pro ^cb^q^pfl^t^.i. errs agjainjflt tHfe[' : 
rule :Jbl8, tender i$ csujp/br^i^^ ait tl|e veij 

ijrft; 4jpxipd*,:>!ffVicbiq^ never, to ; e^^^ 
Burnet begins the hiftory of his own tin^$ \ 
with a period loi^and intricate, 



• ~ ft 1 ' ■ • ■ * ■ • ■♦ 



A third . rule or: obfcrvalibh is, l^t 
whdre the fut^cA is intended Jfor enfertain- 
ment folely, not fot* inftru^Kon^j a. thing 

ought ^fe?:4ej[cril^^^as ilappea^^^ no^^asi^ 
is in reality, tn runnings for exainple, the 
impulfe uponr the ground is accuriatejy pro-, 
portkxicd to the celerity of motion : in ap« 
/^ • peatancQ 



4.4 



*' •• 



pearance it h^ othermfe; for a perfon.iii 
fwift t6<^km ieems ta fkim the. grabiid» 
and fctrociy to touch it. Virgil,' with great; 
tafte, deicritses qulc^ ruanihg accori^ihg td 
lis appeai;^ce^ jofx^ th^dby raifes an ipa^e 
far AKire liv^, than it cxyold have beea 
by ^^As&G»%^ktwss^^^ to trudi ; 







• » 



MU'tt 



!^MftilBG80N5S^ will CaCCTTMl^ 

- « ■ » * 

P<Bimiie»:affiieta miiui^; {edpradia virgo 
Dura'p^t^ cutiaque pedum pcaes^ect^re venta$» ^ 
Ilk vd iM«6be fegetb per ftmma yolarej. ,/^ '. 
Granma : iiec tetieras cu^fa laefiflet arifta^ ; 
Vel ireSj^^pcr iMdium, fluflti, fiifpenfa' tumenti. 
Ferret iter) cdetes iiec tingeretaequore plahtas. ' 

JBtuid vii. '9of, 



•* !. 



This ;exampk is cdpied by the a^tber^of 
i'ekiifaclmi : ' : :/ - . ?* - ♦ 

•• » r • ' • 

' ^ • ■ " .•*■»"* » ♦ *• "V 

JLes Brtiiifin$ Com I^res a la cowfe cornme 
les cerfsy et compie ks daiois. On croirm ijue 
Pherbe meme la plus tendre n'eft point foulce fbus 
lears-Jjfeckr J arpdte hiflebt ik dans le fable qtid- 

^ues mices de leurs pis» i>i2, io« 

•■. * . . • ' 

Agaitii 
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Again, 



. ■ • • 



qu.'^ P^e il imprimoit la trace de 6s pas dans Ic 
(able, ec qui devan(;<»t dws Con pays les plus ra« 

pides floes de V Ewotas et de V AipMe. ^ ^ 

JJv. ib. 

Fourthly, In narration as well as in de^ 
icription, fads and objects ought to be 
painted ib accurately as to form in the mindL 
of the reader diflind: and lively images^ 
Every ufelefs circumflince ought indeed tQ 
be fuppreiled, becaufe every fuch circum- 
fiance loads the narration i but if a circum- 
fiance be necefiary, however llig^t> it can*^ 
not be deicribed too minutely. The force 
of language cpnfifts in raifing complete imi^ 
ge&*]^ which cannot be done till the read^; 
er, forgetting bimfelf^ be traniported a6 by" 
magic into the very place and time of th€ 
important a(Slion> and be converted, ,a&ijt^ 
were, into a real fpedator, beholding every 
thing that pailes. In this viewAilid narra-*- 
tive in an epic poem ought to rival a pi^wtor 

• Pan I. fca. 6, 

to 
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in the livelinefs aftd accuracy of its xepre- 
^ntettions : nd circumftianct muf): be omit-, 
tfed that tends to mak^ a complete image ; 
becauie an imperfe€|b image^ as well as apy 
other imperfed conception, is cold and un- 
interrefting. I fhall illuftrate this rule by 
feveral examples, giving the firft place to a 
beautiful paflage from Yfrgil. 

Quails populed mdbrens fhilomcfa &b umbra 
AmtflTs queritur fcetils, (^a^ AxxtM^ arator 
Obfervans mdo implum^s detraxit 

„ •- ■ ■ • • - . • ■>'-, ,■ ; 

. . J ■ • ■ ■ .... 

Thc^ popkr, plowman> and undiedgci^ 
ttiai]|;h not qfleptial in ythe description, acei 
dr€umi):ances that tend 46 make a cmrw) 
pletis iina^» and upco th^ account vc^- 






Again,- 



\ . tMV'l- 



Hic yiridem I^JB^igi&JnmiifAi ex iU4i mfttam : 

JEneid. v. 1 29. 
Horace> 



zy6 NAKx^inosr Andp (3bk 
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Te patipcf ambit fbllicica prece 
Ihim 6olonus : te dbrtiliiam ^qfibrk, 
QuicimTC[tle'BitiTyiil feiceflh 
Carpatbmm pefegiis carina: - * *" 



' - sT « ' ■• . 4 *- 






I ■> I 



Ilium ex iBC3saiibvis hoiUot^ 



1 *■« 



Matrona belhntis tyranni -\_ "' 

Bx^TpicKos, «t adalia tiq^... • .♦ ... .-.. 
Sufpiret; £Ji6u, nc- m£is agfn'inum 
Spoofiis lacd&t tv^us a(perum . 

Taftn leonam quem cruenta 

Per mcdias rapit ira c«des. 



i - ' 



» » 



Sfiafcefpearfays* ^* Vou tttay W ^4* gcT 
" abbutto turn the iun to icfe by fanning 
** in Eis face with a /^^r^Ci^'s fatW.**' Tftic 
peacock's feather, not to mention the beau- 
-^ isi the lofcjeft, copxpietes the jmagcv Aa 
accurate image caoixot be formed tj^ltkik 
fanciful operation, widiout conceiving a 
particfilar feather ; SWd the^mind^fa^'foine 
lois, when this is not^^cified in 'ti& 3e- 

^. . . . .' 

* Henry V, aft 4. fc. 4. 

fcription. 
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fcription. Agtfin, " The rogues flighted 
" me into the river with as little remorfe, 
as they would have drown'd a bitch's 
blind puppies, fifteen i' th' litter *." 



cc 



Old Lady. You would not be a queen ? 
Anne. No not for all the riches under heaven. 
Old Lady. 'Tis flrange : a three-pence bow*d 
would hire mc, old as I am, to queen it. 

Henry VIII. a£l2. fc. 5. 

In the following paffage, the a6tion, with 
all its material circumftances, is reprefented 
fo noiuch to the life, that it could not be 
better conceived by a real fpeftator 5 and it 
is this maniier of defcription which contri- 
butes ^eatly to the fublimity of the paflage; 

He fpake; and to confirm his words, out flew 
MlHions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the fuddcn blaze 
Far round illuminM hell : highly they rag'd 
Againft the Higbeft> and fierce with grafped arms, 

• Meny Wives rf Windfor, ad 3. fc. 15. 

.Vot. III. Z Clftfh'd 
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Cla/hM on their founding fluelds the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

Milton^ b. i» 

A pailage I am to cite from Sfaakeipear, 
falk not 4ii|i,c;h {hortx)f that now mentioned 
in particulafitjr of dcfcriptioi>^ . -'- 

O you hard hearts I yog cruel men of Rome ! 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time Md oift 

ave you climb'd up to walls and batdbmenits. 
To (igtwers and windows, yea, to chimney- topS| 
Yoor infants in your arms } and ^lete have fat 
The live-long day witti patient expe^tion 
To fee J^eat Pompey j)2ifs the ftrects of* UoQi^, 
And when ypu faw. his chariot but appear^ ' " 
Have you not made an univafal (bout. 
That Tyber trembled unii^lli^lt hi» baub^ 
To hear the replicanoa of your fbuiids# 
Made \ti )m codctiva Aorcsf ' . • '* 

The Jhmritt^ of VbltHat ttti ^fcttlf ft- 
gftinft' the foregdng.OTle; «ireiy ^'og is 
touched in a fummary Way, without ever 
defcendmg €<s t&e'dit:amf{a'h6es of^-fevcnt, 
f his^ Jiianncr is good ig a gencr^- ^liftofy. 



the parpoie oTwhlch W to record important 
tranfadions : but in a fable, which haith e 
very difftrcnt aim,- it is cold and unintcreft- 
ing; feeciufe k is impraditable'to^ ]^rm 
diflf&a fi«ftg«Pdf perfon^of^^iftg* rcf)rir- 
iented in a liiaiiricr fb fuperfici^l; • 

It 'is ofeferyed ' k^6ve'; tb^ evensr ' ufelefe 
ckcumft4nc^*/^K%it' to be itipprefled: Tq 
4cat Tn fuch cirdudiftances,' is* a* Eult, on tKe 
one mSd, hot lel& to be avdded, than the 
coocifenefs for wluch Voltaire i3 blamed, on 
die ptfier. In theS3)w/i/*/ Barce, the 
iiurfc of SicMBtrs, whom we nearer hear of 
l>dfore or after, is iptrodiiccd for a p'urpofp 
uot more important than tp call Anna tp 
ha: iifter Dido. And that it might not be 
Aoughtunmft in Dido, ^v^nip thi^ trivial 
incident, to fwcfer her huflw^d's n«rfe be- 
fore her own, the poet takes care to in- 
fc^m his »a4€C," fbiat Dido's nurfe wasi 
dead.* To this I muft oppbfe a beautiful 
•paflage m thi lanie bo^,^ wlt^re, after Di- 
do's laft Ipccch, the poet, fujpj^hg her 



i. ^ 
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dead, baftens to defcribe the lamentation 
of her attendants : 

Dixerat : atque illam media inter tatia ferr6 
CoUapfam afpiciunt comitesy enfemque cruore 
Spumantem, fparfafque manus. It clamor ad aha 
Atria, concuflam bacchatur fama per urbem j 
Lamentis gemituque et foemineo ululatu 
Te&a fremunt, refonat ir>agnis plangoribus aether. 

Lii. 4. /. 663. 

As an appendix to the foregoing rule, I 
add the following obfervation, That to raift 
a fudden and ftrong impreflion, fome fingle, 
circumftance happily feledtcd, has more 
power thao the moft laboured defcriptrbn. 
Macbeth, mentioning to his lady fome 
voices he heard while he was murdering 
the ICing, fays, 

Thcre^ one did laugh in*s fleep, and one cryM 

Murder! ' 

They wak'd each other ; and I fiood and heard 
them ; ' ^ • . 

But they did fay their prayers, and addrefs them 
Again to fleep. 

Lady. There are two lodgM together. 

Macbeth. 
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the other; 
As they had feen me with thefe. hangman's faands^ 
Liftening their fear^ I caiild not fay. Amen, 
When they did (ay, Grod blefs us.^ 
Lady. Confider it not (b deeply. 
MacbetK But wherefore could not I pronounce, 
Ajnen? 
I had mod need of blefllng, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Ladf. Thefe deeds muft not be thonghc 
After thefe ways \ fb, it will make us mad« 
Macbeth. Methought, I heard a voice cry. 
Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder fleep, Cffr. . 

ASl 2. fc. I. 

Defcribing Prince Henry : 

I faw young Harry, with his beaver on. 
His cuifles on his thighs, gallantly arm'd. 
Rife from the ground like feather'd Mercury j 
And vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 
And witch the world with noble horfemanfhip, 

Firft Part Henry IV. aa ^.fi. 2. 

K 
■» .. • . • - 

King 
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Kag^'Hrny.^ Loid iCaiiduid^ if riiou thio^ft m 
heaven's hJifs, ... 

HecfieSy and foaScfirnb'figBl T 






The imA author, ^jesfcihgritldicnMiA)!: of 
an army debilitated with diiea&Sr^fays, 



• • • • 



. i * t 4> -■ ^4 ' ki • 



• •> • • 



Half of theoa dane not^fiial^^ih^ .(hpfi^ i&9lS^.ftf 
their cafibck^^' 2(e(ltiiq)r;jQ»fe$L«bo^ to pieces^ 






To draw a charaft^r b the diafteri^oke 
of defcription. Ift *tbis • "ITapitUi excels : 
his figures are-t^twtalr drftifeftj- antJ-cem-* 
plete*; "ndt a feature wanting or mifplaced. 
Shakefpear however exceeds Tacitub in the 
fprightlineis of his figures : fome charade- 
riftical dftumftance is generally invented of 
laid hold of, which paints more to the life 
than many words. The following ihlfen- 
ces w31 fexplain my meaning, ,0hdr 4t, the 
fame time prove my-obfervation to be juft^ \ 



• r 



Why ffioi>Td a oiaii, *h6(e blood is Warm «^nii * 
St like4iis grandfire cut in alabafter ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jauB<fic^, 
By Wmg peevifti ? I tell that what, Anthonio, 



I 
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(I love diiee, and it is my love that iffeaks) t- 
Tbate are a ibrt df mdsu wliofe Vlfeges ' '^ ^ ^ ' 
Po cream and mantk like a {landing ppnJj. 

And do a wilfnlftjUnds. entertain, ., , 

With purpofib to be dre&'d jn. ani opinion. 
Of wilHom, gravity, profound conj^eit,; . . 
As who ihould fay, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my Up$, let no dog bark ! 
O my Anchonb^ I dakm(M!fo£ that^ . [ 
That therefore only are reputed virife, 
fmc iayiog nodungi^ :..: : . . . , .- 



•» : i " \ : 



Again, 

Gratiano (peaks an infinite deal of nothings 
more than aoymanin all Venice: his. reafbns are 
^o ^k)s of wheat hid m two buibeb of chaflT; 
ym fhall leek all day era you £nd diem, and 
ffhen you have them, tbi^y are not N^octfa'tfae fewrh, 

In the following pa^lagc a cinurader is com* 
pIdBbd by a iiogjii ftrbk^/ .... 

Shallow. O the mad days thajt I have fpcnt; and 
laf^.hQi|f xaany of mine old aoouaintance are dead, 
Silme. We fliali allfoUow, Coufio. 
Sb^km» Certain, 'dscertw, very fare, very 
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fure ; D^th (as the Pfalmift (aith) k ceAain to aH r 
a)j fhall die. How a good yoke of biiilocks at 
Stamford fair ? 

Slender. Truly, Coufin, I was not there. 

Shallow. De^th is certab. Is old Doutle of 
your town living yet. 

SiUnce. Dead, Sir. 

Shallow. Dead ! fee, (ee ; he drew a good bow : 
ond dead ? He ibot a fine ihooL How a fcore of 
ewes now f 

Silence. Thereafter as tbey be* A fcore of good 
ewes may be worth ten pounds. 

Shallow. And is old Dottble dead ? 

Second Pari Henry IV* aS 3. Ji^^. 

Defcribing a jeabus hufband : 

Neither prefsi cofler, cheft, trunki well^ vauk^ 
but-he hadi an abilra^k foR the remembr^pcp <^ fuch 
places, and goes xs> tbem by bis;i«^r^ T^^ is QQ 
hiding ywJnr the boufe. 

Merry ff^ives of Windfor, aS 4. fc. 3. 

Congrcve has an inimitable ftroke of this 
kind in his conjcdy of Love f^r Lave : 

Ben Legekd. Well» father,, and how do all at 
home ? how does brother Dick, and brother Yal ? 
Sir Samp/on. Dkk, body o^me, Dkk has been 

dca4 
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dead thele two years, I writ you word, when you 
were at Legbora. 

Ben. Mefs, that's true; marry, I had forgot. 
Pick's dead, as you fay. AS 3. Jc. 6. 

FalftafF fpcaking of Ancient Piftol, , , 

He's DO (waggerer, hoftefs ; a tame cheater i'faith ; 
you may ftroak him as gently as a puppey-grey- 
tetrnd ; he' will not fwagger with ;r Barbar/ hen, 
if her feathers turn back in any ihew of refiftence* 

SeemdPart Henry IV. attzjc. 9. 

Some writers, though heat of imagiqa-*^ 
tion, fall into contradfdions ; fome are guilty 
of downright iqcon^ftencies ; aqd fonie 
even rave like madmen. Againft fuch ca- 
pital errors one cannot be warned to better 
purppfe than by coUeding inftances. The 
firft fhall be of a contradiction, th« moft ve^ 
ntal of all. Virgil fpeaking of Neptune : 

Interea magno miiceri murmure pontum 
Emiflamque hyemem (enfit ISfeptunus, et imi^ 
Stagna refufa vadis : graviter commotm, et alto 
Profpiciens, fumm^ phcidum caput extulit undl 

MneidX iii. 

Vol, IIJ. Aft Again, 
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Again, 

ft 

"When firft ydung Maro, m Ws boqn^lefe .^^Ml 
A work t'outlaft immortal Rppie de%i'4 : ' : . : • 

£^tfy on Criticifm, L 1 30, 

The following examples are of downright 
inconfiftencies. 

Alii pulfis e torisenco catena tlifiberpti f^d^im» 
^midiato coBpore pc^;nafaam fibl iiiperititeSt ^e fj^r-? 
Wipt3? partis ulcpres. . Sitrada, Dec. 2. L. 2, 

II pcw6r feuomoi, che rioo fen' era nccorto^ 
Andava GQ4B]>9tt6n4o) ed era morto, <^^^ 

He fled, bqt flying, left his life biehind, 

//Wad. 44 J, 

Full throu^ his seek the wieigh^ fai<^oa i^d ; 
^png tbf p^yerp^t rolPd the mujtt'riog head. . 

The laft article is of ^Faving like qijc^.aigcjbj! 
Cleopatra fpeaking to the afpick ; 



•Welcome, thou kind deceiver» 



Thou befl of thieves ; who, with an cafy key, 
Po'ft open life, and unperceiv'd by us 
iBv'n fteal w. from ourfilves ; difchargiog fe 



'a 



Beatb'ft dreadifal d^ce, better than htmfelf ^ 
Touching om* limbs (a gently into ilumber. 
That Death (lands by, deceived by his own image> 
And thmks himlelf but Sleep. 

Dtyden, All for iMe^ alt 5* 

, • . • • . . 

Reaibfw that are common and known to 
every petfon^ ought to be taken for granted i 
to e^^prefs them is chitdifh and interrupts the 
narration* Quintus Curtius, relating the bat« 
tie of Iflus : 

Jam in conrpe^hi, f«(} extra teU ja£tum> titraqud 
adec^ erat ; qiium priorea Perf^ inconditum et tru-^ 
cem fuftulere clamorem. Redditur et a Macedo- 
liibus major, exercitus Impar numero, fed jugid 
mondum vaftifque faltibus repercndus 2 quifpefen^ 
per circumjeSa netnora petraque^ quantamcumqui 
accepere iiocem^ tnultiplicatff fono tefetmt. 

Hating difcufled what ohfervatksns oc« 
tbrred upon the thoughts or things expref^ 
fed, I proceed to what more peculiarly con- 
cern the language or verbal drefs. The lan- 
guage proper for exprcfling paffion is the 
fub)c<a of a former chapter. Several obfer- 
vations there made, are applicable to the 
prefentfubjea J particularly, That words are 

A a 2 ' intimately 
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intimately connciaed with the icfc^lJifey'irt^ 
prefent, and that the reprefentadon canndl 
be perfcft unlcfs the emotions raifed by the 
found and the fenfe be concordant. It is not 
fufficient, that the fenfe be clearly expref- 
fed r* the words awft correfpond to the fub« 

je6: in every particular. An elevated fub« 
je£t requires an elevated flyle : what is fa«- 
miliar, ought to be familiarly cs^prefled : a 
fubjefl that is ferious and impor^nt, ought 
to be cloathed in plain nervous language : a 
defcription, on the other hand, addrefled to 
the imagination, is fufceptible of the high- 
eft ornaments that founding words, meta* 
phor, and figurative expreffion, can be- 
Aow upon it. 

* 1 fhall give a few examples of the fore- 
going do6trine. A poet of any genius will 
not readily drefs a high fiibjeft in low words; . 
and yet bltmifhes of this kind are found e- 
^en in feme claflical works. Horace ob- 
ferving that men, perfedly fatisfied with 
thenfifelvfcs, are feldom fo with their condi- 
tion, introduces Jupiter indulging to each 
:hi8 own choice : 

Jam 





cf?^«vf^n^^rf^- 5v 




JwkjEfffft^ Tultis : eris to, qui modo imleasr 
l^krcaipr : tu, confultus modo, rufticus : hinc vos^ 
yo9 bio« mutatis difcedite partibus : cia, 
JQ^id ? ftatis ? nolint : atqui licet eflc bcatis. 
Qn\^ caufie eft, merito quin illis Jupiter ambaSt 
Iratus buccas inflet l neque fe fore pofthac 
Tam facilem dicat, vbtis uc praebeat aurem ? - 

Serm. Hi. ^.fah ul. i6. 

Jupiter in wrath puffing up both checks, is 
'a ludicrous expreffion, far fi-om fuitable to 
the gravity of the fubjea: : every one mull 
feci the difcordance. The following cou- 
plet, finldng far below the fubjefi, is not ieis 
" ludicrous. 

Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes* 
Yet ne'er looks forwvd farther than his nofc. 

ES<9 on Man, ep. iv."S2 J. 

On the other hand, to raife the ?«xprcf- 
fion above the tone of the fobjefti i»^ fault 
than which none is more common. Take 
the folfowing inftanccs. 

' ■ • - ' .• ' ■ ■".-•. 

Orcaii le:plas fiddle ^ f«rver fes -^fleini. 
N6 fous le del brfiltot des plus noir^ Afincains. 

Bajaxei, aSi.fi.t. 

I4S 



/ 

/ 



/ 
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Ia ombres par trob fob ontobfcijtfd ka ^^ 
Depuk ^e le (ommdl n'eft entre daos voa yeux^f. 
£t le jour t trois fob cbailS la nuk obfcum 
Depub que voore corps laBgaitfaitt noiimiute* 

jflfuerus. Ce mortel^ qui montra tant de zete 
pour moij 
Vit-il encore ? 
JJapb. I l,v<A IViftre^w vous edaire. - 

Oui, c*eft Agamemnon, c^eft ton Roi qui t'eveilfe; 
Viens, reconnois lavoi;c qui frape ton oreilfe. 



Jn the inner room 



I fpy a winking lamp, that w«akly ftrikcs 
The ambient air, fcarce kimUing into li^bt. 

Southerner FateofCapua^ aS j. 

In the funeral orations, of the Bifhop of 
Meaux, the following paflkges arc raifcd 
far above the tone of the fubjedt. 

L'Ocean etonn6 de' fe voir traverfe tant de fois 
cndes appareils fi divers, et pour des caufes fi <fif- 
ferentes, 6?r, ^.6. 

Grande 



Ch.XXI. DisscRiPTioNT. igi 

Grande Reine, je (atis£a]^ a vos phs tendres dc* 
firs, quand je cel6bre ce monarquc ; et te cceor 
qui n*a jamais vecu que pour lui, (e evdlle, tout 
poudre qu'il eft,' et devient ftnfil)}e; m^me fcM oo 
dhipinortciaire/ au Hom d'un epouK (icher. fk $2. 

Montcfquiea, in a didataic work, VeJ^t des 
Ldixy gives too great indulgence to imagma- 
tign : the tone of his language fwells fre- 
quently above his fubjeft. I give an ex- 
•nipk; : 

Mr le Comte 'de Boulainvilliers et Mr V Abb6 
Dubos ont fait chacun uo fyfteme, dont I'un (em- 
ble etre une conjuration contre le tiers-etat, et 
I'autr? uoecoojumtioaeoBtrelaoQblefle, Ii<yriquc 
le Soleil donna a Phaeton fon char \ conduire, il 
ImidK: Si yousn^wutez trop baut^ vous brulerez 
^: deipEi^ure celejQ;^.;, fi vous de/c^ndez trop bas» 
ypucfc reduirez en cendres la terre : n'allez point 
trop adroite, vous tombeciez dans la conftellacion 
du ferpent ; n'allez poiot trop a gauche, yous iriea; 
dans celle de I'autc] : tenez-vous entre les deux. 

L. €b. JO, 

The following pafTage, intended, one would 
imaginei as a receipt to boil water, is alto- 
gether 
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gether burlefque by the laboured elevation 
of the diction. 

A inaf^ caldron of ftupendqos frame 
They brought, and plac*d it o'er the rifing flame : 
Then heap the lighted vood ; the flame diiades 
Beneath the vaie, and climbs around the fides : 
In its wide womb they pour the rulhing ftreain : 
The boiling w^ter bubbles to the brim. 

Poffs Homer ^ book xvUi. 405, 

In a pafTage near the beginning of the 4th 
book of Telamachus, one feels a fudden 
bound upward without prepgraupn, whjcl\ 
accords not with the fubjed ; 

Calypfo, qui avcrit €ii jufqu* a ce moment imnK>i» 
bile et tranfport^e de plaifir en 6:outant les avan- 
tures de TeMmaque^ Pinterrompit pour Im faire 
prendre quelque repos. It efttems, luidit-elle^ 
que^ous alliez go&ter la douceur du fommeil a- 
pres tant de travaux. Vousn'avez rien a craindre 
ici; tout vous eft favorable. Abs^onnez-vous 
done a la joye. GoCttez la paix^ et tous les autres 
dons des dieux dont vous allez etre combl6, De*. 
main, quand f Aurore avecfes doigts de rofes entr*ou* 
vrira les portes dories de /• Orienty et que les cbevaux 

iu foleU fortans de hmde atmro ripandroni lesfiames 

dik 

- WW 



Jkijam'^tffl^jhigm tkmt itui urns Us'ettUa 

dv cul, aoos teprenditHit, 010a chec TiUtxancpet 
I'biftoire de vos malhcur*. 

Tlu$^;ic^ipp% is cppied jfrom a fimikr pa£^ 
fage m the ,.^jsid„i which ought not to 
have ;beeai copied) h^caufe it lies open to 
the ikme cenfure^: but the focce of autho* 
rity is greab .^ ; 

•' r .-' *' '-«••' -. •■ 

At regina gravi jamdt^um (aucia tufa^ 
Vulnus alir Tents, & eaeco carpitur igni. 
liiulta Viri virtus animo, mulcufque recurlat 
Geiitis honos r haereot infixi : pedore vultus, 
Verbaque : nee placidam tnembris dat ciira quieteou 
Pojiera Pbabea lujirabat lampaie terras^ 
tbiminfemqUe jtarjDfd pplo dimovtrat umbram\ 
€Um fit uAantmeth alloquitur BftalefaDa fororem : 
* ^ Ldb.vr. li 



M. 



Take another eic^mple where the words 
fife above'jthe fubjed : 

Ainfi k$ peuples y accoururent blentot en foule 
de toutes parts ; !e commerce de cette ville etoic 
femblable au flux et reflux de la mer. Les trefbra 
y entr(Hent comme les flots viennent Pun fur Pautre. 
Tout y etoit apportc et en fortoit librement ; tout 

V0L.UI. ^b •€ 
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La jufticc fev^re pefidok Jkm h fUK aH HlHitU 4k 
fant die nations. La franchiie, la boimefoi» Iz 
tantfeur, fend>lbfei!it da haiit it tcs fbpeHjs bcHAiia^ 
pdld' Ie9 H[^«hafids deft terrB tb^ ]plU»el%iaii 
aiiftcn del ices toiaitlMdls^ yoi"/ q/sm^t As rM^ 
mehtaks rii ie fokii fort tbofrnj^ur >dm fmk ito 
0ndesy foi$ qt^HfSi parti de cetN grandemer ok le fo^ 
lei! affe de Jon coars va eteindre fes feux^ vtvdir 
plaifiMe et cai'Tiiffet^ diinsfiifchtr eomoie ilmM ft 
patriel SMsMfhirir ^:i^ 

• # 

Tht laflgiwge of Hotrifer fe fofted f^Wfe 
iftibjedV^ iiot left accuratcty tliah the aCfibns 
and fenti&ents of bis heroes are to their 
charaders. Virgil, in this particular, ifalW, 
ihort of perfedtion : hfs language is fiately 
diroughout; and though he delcends at 
time^ to the iknplefl: braBcbes of ceoUry^ 
roailing and boiling for exalii(>)e^ yet Ito 0^ 
ver relaxes a moment from the high tone *^ 
In adjuring his language to his fiifc^bA, ho- 
Writer cicpials ^Swift. 1 can rec6lle<3: but one 
exception, which at the fame time is ht 

♦ Set -ffinicid. lib* u iM.—%i^ 

from 



(rea faek^ gre^^ Thejoam^) ef a 019- 

dern lady, is compofed in a %ie where 
^rigbl6iid& is faknded with femiliarity^ 
^erfediy foited to the fut^e^i In on^ paP 
&gc» howev^V tiie poet aflumeta higher 
teoe, vdiioh coore^io^s neit^ (o the fvih* 
JfA nor to the toi^ pf language employ d ia 
the 1:^0: of diat pie^e. The pa%P I have 
m view begiaa /• ii(x. "^ But let me novir » 
« w^ife fiirwy,'^ ^- and ends at/. 13 5. 
Itis proper to be ohfcrved uppn this head, 
i^t writers <rf inlerior ra«fc ar^ continually 
vpon the ftretch to enliven aod enforce their 
fidbje<ft |hy e^agg^ation and fuperlatiyes^ 
Tills unluckily has an eSe^ cfippfite .t0 
what is intended: the reader, difgufted 
with language thgt fwells above the fubje^, 
IB led by contraft tp think more meanly o£ 
die fubje<a than it may poffibly defcrvc. A 
man pf prudence, befide, will be not lels 
earefol to huiband his ftrength in writing 
than in walking: a writer too liberal of fu-^ 
perlatives, exhaufts his whole ftock upon 
ordinary incidents, and referves no fhare to 

B b a exprefi^ 
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exprefi, widi greater energy, -matters of 
importance *. 

y The power that language poflefies to U 
mitate thought, goes farther than to the ca- 
pital circumftances above mentioned: it 
reacheth even the (lighter modifications* 
Slow action, for example^ is imitated by 
words pronounced flow ; labour or toil, by 
words harib or rough in their found. But 
this fubjedt has been already handled ^f-. 

In dialogue-writing, the condition of the 
ipeaker is chiefly to be regarded in framing 
the exprcffion. The centinel in Hamlet^ 
interrogated about the ghofl, whether hia 
watch had been quiet ? anfwers with great 

V 

• 

* Montaigne, refled&ig u^ocl the then prefent modes, dvi 
ferves, that th«re never was at any other time fo abj&Sl and 
f^nrile proflitadoA of words in the addreffes ^de by people of 
faStnaa to one s^lother \ the faumblf fl tenders of life and foul^ 
no profedlons under that of devotion 'and adoration ; thewri« 
ter confkmtly declaring himAslf a vaUal, nay a ikve : dk 
ibat when any mqre ferioos occafioo of fne^dfhipQr gratitode 
requires more gentune f n>fefliaasj» words are wanting to ex«( 
prefs dien\« 

propriety 



ij 



propriety for a man in his ftation, 1^ Not a 
•* moufe ftimng */* 

' I proceed to a fecond remark, not lefi 
important than the former. No perfbn of 
rcfledion but muft be ienfible, that an inci- 
dent makes a flronger impreflion on aii 
cye-witnefs, than when heard at fecond 
hand. Writers of genius, fenfible that the 
eye IS the beft avenue to the heart, repre- 
fent every thing as paiiing in our fight ; and 
from readers or hearers, transform us, as it 
were, into * fpeftators. A fkilful writer 
conceals himfelf, and prefents his perfon- 
ages. In a word, every thing becomes dra- 
matic as much as poffible. Plutarch, ik 
gloria Atbenierifiufny qbferves, that Thucy- 
did^s makes his reader a fpedatdr, and* in* 
fpires him with the fame paflions as if 
\it were an eye-witnefs. I am intitled to 

•: Qqc can fcarce ayoid finfling at the blindiicfs.ef a car« 
tain critic, whp, with an air of felf-fufficimicjF^ foncieinns 
|his cxprcffion as Ipw and vplgar. A French poct^ lays he^ 
would exprds the fame thought in a more iiiblime manner : 
<^ Mais tout dort, et.rarmee, et ks ?ems, ct Ncpome.'* 
And he adds, ** The Englifli poet may pleafc at London^ bat 
?^ flic French qrciy where f Ife,** • 

ipak« 



tr3ntnan Swift. From ihh happy t(Uen( »■ 
fifiis tl>9t energy pf %lerwluc;b is peculiar to 
^iqit lif ctano^ always ((vpid n«rratio|ii 
b«t t)H> fvmcil i« his choice, hy. which h^ 
iKift^wS' life md iQolottring upoq hi$ objeds, 
Pope is richer in omamenti but poflefTe^ 
not in the (kwt degree th^ talent of draw* 
ing from the Ufe. A trani^iion of the 
Ibcth fatirs of Horace, begun by the former 
•od finiihed by the latter^ aiFco-ds the fairei^ 
^)f»portuntty for a comfMrifon. Pope ofahf 
vjoiiOy imitatdi the pidurefque m^oner <;^ 
Im friendt yet ev^eiy oqe of t«^ mufi he , 
Ibifiblct, that the iinitatioq, thptigh ^pp, 
^» (hort of ^ original. In other ioftftA? 
CB^ where Pppe writes in his own %le, 
^e di^fBce of manner is fiiU more tmr 

AbAraft or general terms have no good 
efie£t in any compofition for amufement } 
bccaufc it Is only of particular objofts that 
images can he fprmed *, ^hak^pcar'^ %Ic 
In. ^t refpcA is excellent, Every ardcle 

' • Sec chap. 4^- •"'"' • ■' 

in 



li Iritdflfoiptibns.iipirliciiliU', «1ft mmm) 
and tf attnlwnedlf ctagaetXftcffiDft ^io, 
Ae idelk^ is cskreibcfy <Mbbiiflliit 1^ lilt 
blttuciidi df its imptiiffiofi. ihike 4h« fol^ 

£M for rOtining iiwvy at n itthbtry^ %^ 

By the Lord, I knew ye, as well as he that 

tKicteye. Why, hd»yt, ay tuaftfe^if Wasiitfof 

me xo kUl the b^^^^/^^m ? thoxAi 1 turli ii^ 
&e ai» priftee ? Why, Ihdu kt30i#dl, lattial 
vaKtt^ ^» ifeftuk^i but btmici InAi^, the lioti 
iriitt ne^ tdw^h the true prince : inftmft is a great 
matter. 1 was a coward on inftind : I (hall think 
tbfe bclttW- of ihyrctf, anfij Aefc, during tfty life ; I, 
fyt i v^fiant li6h; lao^ UibA ibr z true ^cb» 
BMV by ^lidNl,^Ms, I ^^' gUA ^u hate \ht 
tfUtt^ HdHdSf, clh{> tft the doo^r ^vt^i^ 

hearts of goid^ ikli itit titksaf gobd fejlmvft^ 
€on;ieto you! What, ihall we be merry? ihall 
we have a play 4MiMyi0r/ ^ 

TThe particular words I oljed to are, ^- 

^w^ is a great matter^ which m^ htit a 

poor figure^ compared with the liyelinefs 

of 



\4I ^ 



(fithereft o£ the Jlpe^df^ Jrtrn-oiie^^ 
Homer's aflvan^iges, ^dttt he M^foife bcl!^ 
geneisd t^rms were ihi:d(ipiied : tbe fuperior 
genius of Sh^efpeaf difpltys itfelf in avoid- 
ing t}ieai after they were ixiulti^e4«. Ad- 
difoiitdefcpiljes the, fasniiy of Sir Roger ,4? 
Coverley. in the following wpjd?. 

• .. 

' You would take his valet de chatiftrre for tiii 
brothef, ^is b.tnler is g^y-headedj {Aj^r g^ioom'^ 
one of the gi^veft inen that Thave ever reen» ailA 
his coadimw has xh6 looks, of a p#ivy toanfeUqnJfi 

tlie,defcription of t^c.grpom is^^s^Uy^ 
than of the others ; plainly becaufp $h^ e^ 
prefiibn, being vague and, general, tends 
Aot to foroiw any limage. .^vDivcft lOfiMa 
<< .variar«Pfo,V tt>an.expraffioiii ^^v»il^ 
iHf^ ; ^hA fo are the fi>U6wiag. 



Graddiif decus, col\Jdaenque reiMm* > ' v 

^ H$rat. Carm. t. 4. ^iiSr>y, 









> Dices labopaofs jamoo 

Fenebpen, vitreamqui Green.: :. .. 

norat. Carm.l.i.ode ij^ 

In the 6iiefarls> it isra rule, to put thdf 
capita! <Ai^&B in the ftrongefl point cC 
view 5 and €vca to prefent tKem oftener 
than once, "^ttt if cian be ddncf; In' hi- 
ftoiy-paihdngi the principal figure is pkced 
in the front, a^din thci beft lights an e- 
queftrian . ftatue is {iJaced in a centre of 
ftreeis, that it piay be feen from many pla- 
ces at once. In no compoiition is there a 
greater opportunity for thi§ rule than in 
writing : 



Sequitur pulcherrimus Aftuf , 



Aftur equo fidens et verficoloribus armis. 

^mid. X. iZq. 



Full many a lady 



Pve ey'd with beft r^ard, i|nd many i time 
Th' harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
.Brought my too £%ent ear, for feveral virtues 
, Have I lik'd feveral women, never any 
With fb full ibul^ but fbme defeA in her 
J^d quarrel virith the nobleft grace flxe ow'd, 
VotJIL C c And 
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» » 



And put it to the fdk .^BtiE3^oar Oyov^ < * 
So pcrfcft, and fo peerlcfi^ *;sune omtodl i : r : . 7 . 
Of every creanm(?i(i>efi. 

"'' • '^e Tentpefi, a£l 3, y?, i* 

Wifhttiie ^tif^rflb^ I Forget allihiiej < L 
Ail fbaibqs and their thai^, all pitiifirifikfei \ ■-> 
Sweet n the breath of^morni lMr«Gilgi(weei#/v; / 
l/l^hrrfiarip^cif fcjarliaft.birjl&i ^^i^fii ^ fyi^ . t 
fy;hejl firft 5>Q this d^Uglitff];^ .. 

Ms orient ^ms> pa berb^. tr«5^^,. fruff, .Wflow'i;, 
Oiftering with 4fiW} fragrant; the, Jfcrdl earth . ^ 
Afi^r foft fliQwec^ ».an4 fweet the,comi»g oc^ 
Of grateful evening mild, the fil^nt night 
With this her folemn hird^ ana this fair moonj, 
jind thefe the gems of heaven, lief ftarry traiti :' v . 
3ut neither breath of morn, when flie afcends 
With charm pf earlieft birds, nor rifing fun 
On this' delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
GMeri^g wi(h dew, nor hagrahce after ihb^r^;^ 
'Nor grateful evening mild, nor filent night, . 
With this her (blemn bird, nor wulk by moon^ 
Qr glittering ftar^^li^t, withotit thee is fweet. 

Ufi'lldjt^ iook 4,* 1. 534. 




•. •« -. 



What mean ye, that yfe ufe this grbverK 'TOfe 
fathers hav^ eaten four gfapes/ tiA the dhfldrins 
lecth arp fet on edge ? As 1 tiyc^ faith the Loixi 

•• ' ' ' ' •<3k)3j 

• • J ' 
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004 rjbrflnlM ODt l»vi» ocdikmio'tife.'tlus provft^ 
iJirlfrattL : If a man keep my judgements to 4bkl 
truly, he is juft> he fhall fiirely live. But if he 
bcr^rek^, a'BIeddef bfblood; if he have eaten 
vp^h the ttioimcaiin, -and defii^ iiis neighlxMir^j 
ttd£s4:if he hate oppnsfled the poor and needy; 
have fpoBed by-Vkrfencc, -have not rcftored thf 
^edgs, h^veiifr pp his eye^ to idoI&, biive gived 
forth upon ufury, and have taken increafe : ihal{ 
he live-? he ihaiJ not live .^ he Ihall fgrely die; 
anjd his blood ihall be upon him. Now, lo, if he 
beget a fbn, that feeth all his father's fins, an4 
confidereth, apd doth ntit fucb like'; that hath not 
eaten upon the mountaifis, hath not lift up his eyes 
to iddls, nor.deffled his neighbour's wife, hath ncrt 
op^refled any nor with-held- the pledge, neither 
hadifpoiled by Violence, butliath ^veti Us bread 
tojiie hungry^.and covered th^ naked wkh a ga^«^ 
vmn I thathath nbt received t&ry nor ihcrcaie^^ 
ibat: bath execiited n^y judgments, and walked ifk 
my (^tutea ; be Xhall not die for the im^uity of his 
father ; he fhall (urely live. The ibul that (m« 
neth, it fhall die: the fon fhall 'not bear the ini- 
quity of the father; neither fllall tbc father bear 
^c ini(]uity x>f th^ fon; iJbc n^twafticfk of the 
rig|bteou8 fhall be upon hint, §^fd the wickednefy 
of the wicked fhall be upon hhn.: 1 Have I any. 

plcafut^ that thb Vl^icked fhould di,e ? faith the Lord 

C c 2 God; 



; 
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... . ... . ^ 

.The repetitions in Homer, wlvcharp/rcr 
qucnt, have beca the occafion of much .cq^ 
ticiftn.; Soppofc we were at a bfe about 
the reafon, might not taftche fbfficicnt to 
juftify them ? At the fame time, one muft 
be devoid of underftanding not to be feur 
lible, that they make the narration drama- 
tic ; and give an air of truth, by making 
things appear as pacing in our fight. 

A concife^ comp^chenfive ftyle is a great 
ornament in narration ; and a fuperfluity of 
linheficflary words, not Icfs than of circum- 
ilances^ a great nuance. A j^dicioys fer 
leftion of the ftriking circumftances, clba&- 
ied in a nervous ftyle, is delightful. In this; 
ftyie, 'Tacitus c«feb all writfer*, ahcicift 
and modern, laftanees at e^ fiuinbcrftiSt 
tkke the following Ipecimen. 

-• CreBra fefnc prtelia, et- fepios lln md^tfrii latroci- 
oii • per„ falttJS, per jpludej ; wt cuicjue fors atrt 
virtus : tcmere, provifo) ob iram, ob praedam, juf • 
fiif ci alii^uando igniaris ducibus. • 

ylnnal. lit, 12. §39. 

If 



17 if irJODndfet^r^ervous ^ki be a ^beatM^ 
«ltitclDg]^ muft be a blemiih. And yet 
writers, fettered by vcrfe, are not fufficientr 
ly careful to avoid this flovenly practice": 
they may be pitied, but they cannot be 
Juftifiedi Tike fdr a fpecimen the fdllow- 
Ifig iiiftakees, frbni the beft poet, for verili- 
ficatioh at leafV, that England has to tx)aft 
of: ■ ■■■,•■■■ 

' • . - *- 

} 

High on his helm celeftial lightnings play. 
His beamy ihield emits a livtiig my, 
fFh' uoMrcary^d bjaze ioceftnt ftreami fu^ies^ 
;^ike,tbe red. ftar that fire^th' autumnal ildes^ ^ 
- J/wiy. 5^ 

« 

Strength and omnipotence inveft thy throne. 

JBo^filent foantain$, from a rock's xaXl head, - 
In fabl&ih'eamslc^t-tricklifig waters /^ 

' * 

His clangbg armour rung. ,t Mia4^*'$4i, 

• .... . '• • • ^ ' > " »■•■ 

"BVafiH their check, and horror in their eye. 

The 
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As-when (Be pteitbgbl^^' of Boreas bl6vtr.^ *' 

«•• •,. ■»•< . » ,V|. 

. ,,.,.. . : . . 

Ac4 like d)c ixKXttii tlm bro^d reft|%«b€ fhiejii ' 
BlaZtM with long lays, aa<^ gleam'd ddiwarc thf 

• - - . . . 4 • • 

No — could our fwjftnefs o*cr the winds prevdl^^' 
Or beat the pinions of the weftern gale, .4 

All were b vain . . liiaJ xix. 460^ 



♦ « I 



The htiiBid fwcat from ei/^if pore defeend^ 

• • . - 

Redundant epithets, fuch as hdmidy in the 

laft citation, i^c by Qointilian difallowcd tor 
orators, but indulged to poets* 5 becaufc 
his faypurite poets^ in 3. few inftanpes, jipt 
reduced to fuch c^khcts for. th^rftkc^^ 
ycrfifieation. For inftance, Praia cams 
albicant pruinis^ of Horace, and liquidos 
fintesy of VirgiL . * * - 

As an apology for fuch carelefs exprdF* 
fions, it- may well jfuffice, that Pope, in 

* Ub. 8. cap. 6. { a* 

fubmitting 



fubmitting? to^iicuof 'ImnflaWfi M&sBtikm hk' 

genius.. In a tran^t^i knfslii&rd to re- 
quire* 'the (anife")[J)lrit or accuracy, that is 
chearfully beftQwe4 on an original .work. 
And to lupport the reputation or this au- 
thor, I (hall give fome inftaiices From Vir- 
gil mdMonoc^^^rtAaitc^hxi^ 
dian any «€ ihoSt^lomre mentlonedi ^^^ 



t \% 



*<> 



Saepc etiam immenfum coelo venit agraen aquarum, 
£t foedam glomeramtempeftatem imbrilMis atr& 
GoUedie ex alto imjbes: [ruit arduus ascher^ . ' . 
£t plvtyia m^eBU fata l^sta, bouffiquietla^res^ 
Diluit* GetfTz. likA. izu 

Foftquam altum tenuefe rates, net jam amplius 

' " 'iM*. . ; V'. ' ■ " v^'^ 

Aj)pafcnt tcrr»jicQfeium%ndim pon- 

•'-"='^tttfe: ■• ''-•• ■ ■■ ■ ■ * * '''' •? ' ' '•' 

Tom tiiihrccemlem lupraeapoc a^kiidber, ; 
{iofieii iiycxnemqtffi iissflo: et lidiQiriiit unda ccf- 






Huic tibi cpphi 



- » . •• .1 . • - -J 



, Hanabit ad plenum 1>ehiigho 

Runs fionorum opulenta cornti. / 

ficrat. Carm^Ub. t. vde 17. 

Videre 
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VidcK Ifadbi TMBOwn kvcrftun bovet ,;,- \;,^ 

Htr^f. Sped. U. 62. ' 

ttcrc I can luckily apply Horace's rule ' a- 
gainft liimfclF : 

Eft brevkateopok;. utcaiMt fentatia, qm fe . > 
Impediac yteto laiOistmenrntibiis aurep. ^ :;^ - 

5mvi. /lA i. fai.x. 9« 

' - ' f ' : ' • 

I clofe this chapter with a curious in«' 
quiry. An objeft, however ugly to the 
fight, is far from being fo when repre- 
fcntcd by colours or by words. What is 
the caufe of this difference ? The caufe 
with refped to painting is obvious. A good 
piiSturCt whatever the futyeA be^ is agree^* 
able, becaufe of the pleafure we take inimi* 
tatioD : the agreeableneis of imitation over« 
balances the difagreeabienefs of the fubjed; 
and the picture upon the whole is agree- 
able. It requires a greater compais to ex- 
plain the caufe with refped to the deicripticm 
of an ugly objedt. To connect individuals 
in the focial ftate, no one particular contri- 
butes more than language, by the power it 

poflefles 



poffeffcs oi^m expe*WGf(tt^«wyM^uhlcWl6«?' 
of thoujght and ^iivUf Te^f^fentation of 
tranTaaionis. But nature hath not been fa- 
tisfi^d tp recpnjmend language by its utilit^f 
merely: it is made fufceptible of many 
beauties that have no relation to utility, 
which are direftly felt without the inter- 
vention of irty refledion*. And this un- 
f6ld3 the inyfterys for the pleafure of lan- 
guage is fo great, as in a lively defcriptipn 
to . overbalance the difagreeablenefs of tfie 
image raifed by it-f*.' Xfiis however is no 
ci>couragement to deal in difagreeable fub- 
jefts ; for the pleafure is out of fight greater 
where the fubjedl andthed^fcription are botft 
of them agreeable. 

The following defcription is upoti thd' 
whole agreeable, though the fubjed: de- 
lcribe4 is in itfelf difmal. 



1- » 



Nine times the (pace that tneafures day and nights 
To mortal tach, he with bis lioflrid crew 
Bay vanqutftiM^ rowfing in the fiery gulf ^,\ 

Cdnfounded though immortal : \mt his doom ; * ^ 

♦ ■•..- • ' * < •. , . I ♦ 

. *,Sce chap. i8, 
^ .,- -jr Sec chap. 3* part 4. ' 

Vol. hi. X) d Refcrv'd 
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RefisVd Mm Co more ixmdi ; foroovrdiedioag^ 

Bodi of loft baj^Miels and lafting pain 

Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes * 

That mtneft'd huge afflidioii and difmay, 

Mix'd with obdurate pride and ftedfaft hates 

At once as far as angels ken he wews 

The difmal (ituation waftc and wild: 

A dungeon horrible, on all Gdes round 

As one great furnace flam'd ; yet frodi tbole dames 

No light, but rather darknefi vifible * 

Serv'd only to difcover fights o£ wo. 

Regions of {brrow, doleful ihades» where peacQ 

And reft can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all ; but torture vndKmt end 

Still urges, and 4 fiery deluge, fed 

Wth ever-burning fulphur unconfumM; 

Such place eternal juftice had prepar'd 

Tor ihofe rebellious, 

Paradife Lofi^ iooki;, /•50« 

A 

An unmanly depreflion of ipirits in time of 
danger is not an agreeable fight •» and yet ii 
fine defcription or reprefentation df it wiH 
be relidaed : 

^. Richard. What muft the King do now ? muft 
he fubmit ? 
T|?e Kbg <hali do it : muft he be de|)os*d ? 

The 
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TheKii^lhalltecoiiCenteil: muftheiof^^ 
The name of King ? O^ GocFs niime» let it go t 
Til ffve my jeweU for a fk of beads ; 
!Nty gorgeMs palace, for a bermit^e ; 
My ^y apparel, for an aimfinan^s gown i 
My figar*d goblets, for a difh of wood ; 
My fceptre, for a palmer's walking (lafiT; 
My fubjedst for a pair of carved faints ; 
And my large kingdom, for a little grave ; 
A little, little grave ; — ^ — an obfcure grave* 
Or I'll be bury'd in the King's highway ; 
Some way of common tread, where fubjefis feet 
May hourly trample on their fbverdgn's head : 
For on joiy heart they tread now, whilft I live ; 
Andj, bury'd once, why not upon my head ? 

Richard IL a^ 3* fc. 6b 

Objects that ftrike terror in a fpcftator, 
have in poetry and painting a fine effedl. 
The pidure, by raifing a flight emotion of 
terror, agitates the mind ; and in that con- 
dition every beauty makes a deep impreflion^ 
May not contraft heighten the pleafure, by 
oppofing our prefent fecurity to the danger 
we would be in by encountering the ob- 
jefl: rcprcfented ? 

Da 2 —The 
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>■■ : 1 11 . ' . The other ihape, *' 

If fliape it might be caird, that ihape faatd none 
Diftinguiihabie io menber, joint, or limb; 
Or f ubftance might be call'd that ihadow feemM^ ^ 
For each ieem'd either ; black it flood as night. 
Fierce as ten furies^ terrible as hell. 
And fhook a dreadful dart. 

Paradife Loftj book 2. /. 665« 



Now ftorming fury rofe. 



And clanliour fuch as heard in heav'n till now 
Was never, arms on armour claftiing bray'd 
Horrible difcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noift 
Ofconflift; over-head the difmal hifs^ 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. 
And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. 
So under fiery cope together ruih'd . 
Both battles main, with ruinous aflault 
And inextinguiihable rage ; all heav'n 
Refbunded, and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre Ihook. 

Paradife Loft^ book 6. /. 207. 

Ghoji. But that I am forbid 

To tell the ftcrets of my prifbn-houfe, ^ 
I could a talc unfold, whofe lighteft word . 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze ihy young blood. 

Make 
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Make thy two eyeSy like flarsi ftart from their 

fpheres. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part. 

And each particular hair to ftand on end 

Like q^iiUs upon the fretful porcupine : 

But this eternal blazon muft not be 

To ears of fleih and blood. 

Hamlet y aa i. fc.2. 

Cratiano. Poor DefHemona ! I'm glad thy fa- 
ther's dead : 
Thy match was mortal to him ; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now. 
This fight would make him do a defpVate turn : 
Yea, curfe his better angel from his fide. 

And fall to reprobation. 

Othello, aS 5. fc. Z\ 

Objeds of horror muft be excepted from 
the foregoing theory J fornodefcription, how- 
ever mafterly, is fufficient to overbalance the 
difguft raifed even by the idea of fuch an pb- 
jeft. Every thing horrible ought therefore 
to be avoided in a defcription. Nor is this 
a fevere law: the poet will avoid fiich 
fcenes for his own fake, as well as for that 
of his reader; and to vary~ his defcriptions, 
nature affords plenty of objedts that difguft 

us 
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us in ibme degree without raifing^^ horror. * f 
am obliged therefore to condemn the pic- 
ture of fin in the fecond W)k of ParaS^^ 
Lojiy though drawn wkh a raafterly hand. 
The original would be a horrible (pe^acle^ 
and the horror is not much fof tened in the; 
copy. 



PenCve here I (at 



Alone, but long I (at not, till my womb 
Pregnant by thee, and noW cxceffive grown 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 
At laft this odious offsprmg whom thou (eeft^ 
Thine own begotten, breaking Solent way. 
Tore through my intraih, that with fear and paitjfc 
I>i(lorted, all my nether ftiape thus grew 
Transform'd ; but he my inbred enemy 
Forth ifluM, brandilhing his fatal dart. 
Made to deftfoy : I fled, and cry'd out Death j 
Hell tremblM at the hideous name, and (igh'd 
From all her caves, and back re(bunded Death. 
I fled, but he purfu'd, (though more, it feems, 
InflamM with luft than rage), and (wifter far,' 
Me overtook, his mother all difmayM, 
And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingendring with me, of that rape begot 
Thefe yelling monfters that with cea(ele(s cry 
Surround me, asthoufaw'ft, hourly conceiv'd 

And 



And hovrly boro^ wkh fbrrowjofintte : . 
To. me; for when they lift* into the womb 
That bred ihem tbejr r<turD> and howl and gnaw 
My bowds, their repaft ; then burfting forth 
A frefh widi confcioas terrors vex me nraod. 
That reft or intermiffioQ none I find« 
Before mine eyes in oppofition (its 
Grim Deaths my foa and foe, who fets! them on^ 
And me bb p&rent.would fall (boa derour 
For want of other prey^ but that he knows 
His end with mine involv'd ; and knows that I 
Should ptm^ a bkoer moriH, and Us bane, 
Whenever that fliall be. Book 2. /. jyj. 

lago's cbarader in the tragedy of Otbelloy is 
fo monftrous and fatanical, as not to be fuf^ 
ferable ip a reprefentation : not even Shake* 
fpear's mafterly hand can make the pidure 
agreeable. . , 

Though the objefts introduced in the fol- 

* 

lowing fcenes, are not altogether fo horrible 
as Sin is in Milton's pifture; yet with every 
perfon of tafte, difguft will be the prevail 
ing emotion.^ 

I Strophades Graio ftant nomine diftse 
lofiilie Xpnb m magno : quas dira Celasno, 

Harpylsequc 
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Hftrp^aeque colunt aiise : Fhineia poftquam 
Claufa domus, menfa((}ue meta liquere priores* 
Trifttus baud illis monftrum> noc faevior ulia 
Pedis et ira Dei^m Stygiis fefe extulit undis. 
Virgioei volucrum vultus, foediflima ventris 
Proluvies^ unca^que manus, et pallida iemper, 
Ora fame. 

Hue ubi delad portus intravimus : ecce 
L^ta boam paflim campis armenta videoms, 
Caprigenumque pecus, nullo cuflode, per herbas. 
Irruimus f 'erro» et Divos ipfuroque vocamus 
In praedam partemque Jovem : tunc littore curvo 
Extruimufque toros, dapibufque epulamur opimis;' 
At fubita? horrifico lapfu de montibus adfunt 
Harpyiae : et magnb quatiunt ciangoribus alas : 
Diripiuntque dapes, contaAuque omnia foedanc 
Immundo: turn vox tetrumdira inter odorem. 

. . ^neid. lib. iil 2 10. 

Sum patria ex Ithaca, comes infelicis iJlyflei, 
Nomen Achemenides : Trojam, genitore Adaraafto 
Paupere (manfifletque utinam fortuna !) profeftus. . 
Hie me, dum trepidi crudelia limina linquunt> 
Immemores ibcii vafto Cyclopis in antro 
Deferucre. Domus ianie dapibufque cruentis, 
Intus opaca, ingens : ipfe arduus, akaque pullat 
Sidera : (Dii, talem terris avertite peftem) 
Nee vifu facilis, nee diftn affabilis ulli. 
Yifceribus mifcrorum, et fangvrine veCcitur atro. 

Yidi 
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Vidt egomet, duo de numero cum corpora noftrOj 
IVenfa mauu magna, medio reflipinus in antro, 
Frangeret ad faxom, faoieque*afper(a natarent 
Limina : vidi, atro cum membra fiuentia tat>o 
Manderet, et tepidi tremerent Tub dentibus artus. 
Haud impune quidem i nee talia paflTus Ulyt&s, 
Oblicufve f ui eft Ithacus difcrimine tanto. 
Nam fimul expletus dapibus, vinoque fepultus 
Cervicem inflexam pofuit, jacuitque per antrum 
Immenfus, ' fanicm eruAans, ac frufta cruento 
Per fomntm commixta mero ; nos, magna precatt 
Nttmioa, fercirique vices, un^ tmdique circum 
Fnndtmur/ et €elo lumen terebramus acufo 

IngenS/ quod;tocya Mum flib fronte larebac. 
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TRAGEDY difJers fi:(>m the epic more 
in form th»:: rift f»^ Tk9 

end^ propbfed l^7»Gh:afJe iciifefuo! 
tion and amusement ) and kaJda vi thosi isq'* 
py huhian adions ^^ meiiris fo^ Ijiring .^SooxA 
thefe end^. They differ in the manner on- 
ly of copying. Epi<i poetry deals in narra- 
tion : Tragedy reprefcnts its faSs as tranf- 
aded in our fight. In the former, the poet 
introduces himfelf as an hiftorian: in the 
latter he prefents hi$ adors and never him- 
felf *, 

This 

♦ The dialogue in a dramatic compofition fcparates h fc 
filearly from other compofitions, that no writer has thought it 
^ecefIar7 to fearch for any other diftingnilhing marjc* But 
much ufelefs labour has been bedowed, to diftinguKh an epic 
poem hy fomc fuch mark. Boffu defines this poem to he, *' A 
i^ ^Pfl[i|)ofuioi^ii^ vci-fc^ iptcndcd to forixi the manners by inn 

i^ (U'u^oSa. 
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.This diffi^rence, regarding foirin only, 
may be thouglx fUght; but the eflfedls it 
pcc^fions, arp by no means fo. What we 
fee, makes a ftronger impreffion than what 
we learn from others. A narrative poem 
is a ftory ttfld by a,n,other ; fads and inci- 
dents paffing \ipon the ftage, come under 
our own obfo'vation j and are beiide much, 
fei^livened by adtion and gefture, expreffive 
of inaoy fentiments beyond the reach of* 
language 

I 

<* ftraffionsdiigaifcdtitidcrthc allegories of aflimportailtafficai/* 
which will exclude evciy epic poem founded txfoa real h^^ 
and pcriiaps hxhit fovcral of Efop's fables. Vduipe reckons 
yerfc fo cflcntial, as for that frnglc rcafon to exclndc the ad- 
ventures of Telcmachus. See his £{fay upon Epic Poetry^ 
Others, affcfted with fubftance more than with omainent, he- 
^at« not to pronounce that poem to be epic. It is not a Uttle 
' dimtixig^ to fee fo many fliallow critics huntkig for what k 
not to be found. They always take for granted, without the 
leaft foundation, that there muft be fomc precifc criterion to 
JiftSngaKh cpic poctry from every other ^cics of writing. 
Litcrajy compofitions run into each other, preciftly like co- 
lours: in thcff.ftrong tints they arc eafily diflinguifhed ; but 
arc fufceptiblc of fo much variety, and take on fo many dif- 
fa»nt forms, that w* never can fay where one fpecics enda 
and another begins. As to the general tafte, there is link 
rcafon to doubt, that a work where heroic actions are rela- 
ted in an elevated ftyle, will, withaat further requifitc, b« 
^emed an epic poem* 

E ii A 
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A dramatic compofkion has another pro-* 
perty, independent altogether of adioti. A 
dialogue makes a deeper impreffion than a 
narration : becaufe in the former pcrfons ex- 
prefs their own fentiments ; whereas in the 
latter fentiments are related at fecond hand. 
For that reafon, Ariftotle, the father of 
critics, lays it down as a rule, That in an e- 
pic pocni the author ought to take every 
opportunity to introduce his adlors, and to 
confine the narrative part within the narrow** 
eft bounds *. Homer underftood perfeft- 
ly the advantage of this method ; and his 
poems are both of them in a great meafure 
dramatic. Lucan runs to the oppofite ex- 
treme ; and is guilty of a ftill greater fault : 
the Pharfalia is ftuffed with cold and lan- 
guid rcfledions ; the merit of which the au- 
thor aflumes to himfelf^ and deigns not to 
ihare with his perfonagcs. Nothing dan be 
more impertinent, than a chain of fuch re- 
flexions, which fufpend the batde of Phar- 
falia after the leaders had made their fpeecb-* 

* Poet. ch. 25. feft. 6» 

CS| 
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es, and the two armies are' rcidy to en- 
gage ♦. ' ^ 

Ariftotle, from the nature of the fable^ 
divides tragedy into fimple and complex. 
Bii^t it is of greater moment, with refpedt to 
drkmatid as well as epic poetry, to found a 
di(lin£tion upon the different ends attained 
byfueh compofitions. A poem, whether 
dramatic or epic, that hath no tendency be- 
yond moving the paflions and exhibiting 
pictures of virtue and vice, may be diiHn- 
guiflied by the name of pathetic. But 
where a ftory is purpofely contrived to illu- 
ftrate fome important leflbn of morality, by 
fhowing the natural connexion betwixt dif- 
orderly paflions and external misfortunes, 
fuch compofition may be denominated mo-^ 
i'at -f*. It indeed conveys moral inftruc- 

tion 

• Lib. 7. frcMn line 385. to line 460* 

^ The iame diilindion Is applicable to that fort of fable 
which is laid to be the invention of i^fop. A moral, it is true, 
is by all cridcs confidercd as cflential to fuch a fable. But 
nothing b more common, than to be led blindly by authority. 
Of the numerous collcdions 1 have feen, the fables that clear- 
ly iticulcate a moral, make a very fmall part. In many fables, 
indeed, proper pictures of virtue and vice arc ciibibited : but 

the 
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tion with a {>erfpicuity that is not exceeded 
by the moft accurate reafoning ; and makes 
a deeper imprefllpn than any moral 4i^- 
courfe can do. To be Satisfied of this, we 
need but refled) that a ijian whofe afibc-* 
liqns are jviftly balanced, hath a bett^ 
chance to efcape misfortunes, than one who 
is a flavc to every paflion. Indeed, no-? 
thing is more evident, than the natural 
connexion that vice hath with mifery, and 
virtue with happinefs ; and fuch connec- 
tion may be illuilrated, by ftating a fa£): as 
well as by urging an argument. Let us aA 
fume, for example, the following moral 
truths, That.difcord among the chiefs, ren-^ 
ders inefFedual all common meafures ; and 
that the confequences of a flightly-founded 
quarrel, foftered by pride and arroganqe, arQ 
not lefs fatal than thofe of the groffeft injury. 
Thefe truths may be inculcated, by the quar- 
rel betwixt Agamemnon and Achilles at the 
fiege of Troy. In this view, it ought to be 
the poet's chief aim, to invent proper cir-- 

the bulk of thcfe collections convey no inftruflion, nor afibrd 
any amufement beyond what a child receives in readuig am 
ordinary (lory. 

cumilances. 
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cumftances, prtfentiisg to our view liie na** 
ipr^l Confeq\ieftces of fuch difciord-; Thefe 
circumftances tnufjk feem to arife in the com- 
^o^Q courfe of human affairs : n^ accideft- 
tel or unaccpimjablc event ought to be in- 
diflged ; for the neceflary or fMrobable con- 
iie<Stion betwixt vice and mifery, is learned 
firoDEi no events Ibut what are governed by 
Uie cbara^ers and paflions of th^ perfons 
irepf^iented* 4 ^^\ event of which we fee 
t^o ,caufe, may b^ a le^bn to us ; becaufe 
.what hath hap^^ened may again happen : 
but this cannot be inferred from a florythat 

is known to be ^ftitious. 

Many are the ^ood effedls of fuch corn- 
portions. A pathetic compoiition, whe- 
ther epic or dramatic, tends to a habit of 
virtue, by exciting emotions that produce 
good adtions, and avert us from thofe that 
are vicious or irregular *. It likewife^ by 
its frequent pidures of human woes, hu* 
lionizes the mind, and fortifies us in bear^ 
ing our own misfortunes. A moral com- 
pofition muft obvioufly produce the fame 
good efFeda, becaufe by being moral it doth 

^ See chap. %. part i, fc^. %. 

not 
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Botoeafeto be pathetic. It .cdjots befide 
an e^icellence peculiar to itfelf: for it noV 
only iniprbves the heart, as above mention* 
ed, but inftruas the hfead by the moral k 
contains. For my part, I cannot imagine^ 
any entertainment more (nited to a cationdl 
being, than a work thus happily illuftrdting 
fome moral truth ; vfhctc a number of per- 
fons of dii&rent charadters are engaged iff 
an important adi6n, fome retarding, othef* 
promoting, the great: cataftfbphe 5 and 
where ftere is dignity of ftyle is well W 
of matter.* A' work of this kind, has^ <Mi 
iympathy at command, and can piit in ino- 
tion the whole train of the focial affcdHons. 
We have at the fame time great mental en- 
joyrtient; ih perceiving every event and e- 
very Aibordinatie incident cohneded ^^ ^*^ 
proper, caiife. Our curiofity is by turns ex- 
cited iihd' gratified ; and our delight is con- 
fummated'attheclofe, upon finding, from 
the charaders and fituatiops exhibited at the 
commcnceitacnt, that every circumftance 
dovyrn to the final cataftrophe is natural, and 
that the whole in conjundion make a regu- 
lar chain of caufcs and efteds. . ' 

Confidcring 
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• Confidering an epic and dramatic poem 
as the fame in fubftance, and having the 
fame aim or end, it might be thought that 
they are equally fitted for the fame fubjedls* 
But confidering their difference as to form, 
there will be found rcafon to corrcd: that 
thought, at leaft in fome degree. Many 
fubjedts may indeed be treated with equal 
advantage in either form ; but the fubjeAs 
are ftill more numerous for which one of 
the forms is better qualified than the other; 
and tljere. are fubjcdts proper for the one 
and not for the other. To give fome flight 
notion of the difference, as there is no room 
here for enlarging upon every article, I ob- 
ferve, that dialogue is better qualified for 
cxprcffing fentiments, and narrative for dif- 
playiDg fads. Thefe peculiarities tend to 
cdnfine each within certain limits. He- 
roifm, magnanimity, undaunted courage, 
and the whole tribe of the elevated virtues, 
figure beft in adion : tender paflions and 
the whole tribe of fympathetic affedions, 
figure beft in fentiment. What we feel is 
the moft remarkable in the latter : what we 
perform is the moft remarkable in the 
Vol. IJI, F f former^ 
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former* It dearly follows, that teJlilcr 
pafHons are more peculiarly the province af 
tragedy, grand and heroic adiops of «pic 
poetry*. 

I have no occafion to fay more upon th^ 
epic, confidered as peculiarly adapted to 
certain fubje<3:s. But as dramatic fubje€l$ 
are more complex» I muft take a narrower 
view of them ; which I do the more wU-» 
Jingly, in order to clear a pdnt thrown into 
great obfcurity by cpritics. 

In the chapter of emotions and paflions -f-» 
it is occaiionally fhown^ that the fubje^ 
beft fitted for tragedy is the Aory of it txim 
who has hiinfelf been the caufe of his mift 
fortune. But this man muft neither b^ 
deeply guilty nor altogedier innocent Thi 
inisfortune mud be occafioned by a fault iii4 
cident to human nature, and therefore in^ 
niaL Misfortunes of this kind, call, forth 
the whole force of the fecial afiedbns, and 

s 

• In Racine, tender fcntiments prevail ; in Comeillc, 
grand and heroic manners. Hence clearly the preference of 
die former before the latter, as dramatic poets. ComeSte 
would figure better in aQ heroic poein. 

4 

intcreft 
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infercft the fpe^tdt in tile i/nttht^ man->^ 
ntt. An accidciiul misfortune, if not ex* 
tgemefy fingular^ doth not greatly move our 
pity* The perKbn who fufFers, being inno- 
wtit^ ia freed from the greateft of all tor-* 
rn^nts^ vjigi. the^angui£h of mind occaiioned 
by xcmorie : 



Poco c funefta 
Laltrui fortuna, 
Quando non rcfta 
Ragione alcuha 
Ne (fi pentirfi, n6 darroflin 



Metafiafio^ 



A criibinal, cm the other hand^ who 
Itftngs nttsfortunes upon himfelf, excites 
Mlde pity^ for a different reafon. His re- 
aiorfe^^ it is true^ aggravates his diftrefs, and 
foeib tb^ firft emotions of pity : but then 
our hatred ta die criminal blending with pi^ 
tj^ blums its edge confiderably* Misfor- 
tunes that are not innocent nor highly cri'^ 
minal, partake the advantages of each ex- 
treme : they are attended with remorfc to 
embitter the diftrefs, which raifes our pity 
to a great height ; and the flight indignation 
we have at a venial fault, detrains not fen- 

F f 2 fibly 
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fibly from ow pity. For this reafoh, tlic 
happicft of . all fubjc<a8 for tragedy^ if fuch 
a one could be invented^ would be where a 
man of iritegnity falls into a great misfort-dne 
by doing an innocent aiftioa, but which l^^ 
ibme fingular means he conceives to be 
criminal. His remorfe aggravates his Jt- 
ftrefs ; and our compaffion, unreftrained by 
indignation, rifes to its higheft pitch. Pity 
comes thus to be the ruling paffion of a pa- 
thetic tragedy j and by proper reprefenta- 
tion, maybe raifed to a height fcarce ex- 
ceeded by any thing felt in real life. A 
moral tragedy takes in a larger field; for> 
befide exerctfing our pity, it raifes another 
paffion, felfifli indeed, but;which defervei 
to be cheriflied equally, with the. fbcial.af- 
fedions.: When a misfortune is the natu- 
ral cotifequence of fome wrong bias in the 
temper, every ipeftator who is confcioiis oi 
fome fuch defed in himfctf, takes the a- 
larm, and confiders that he is liable to the 
fame misfortune. J'his confideration raifo 
in him an emotion of fear or terror ; and 
it is by this emotion, frequently reiterated' 
in a variety of moral tragedies, that tte 

fpedtators 
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fpeiSkfttors are put 'upon^ their guar^d againft 
the dtforders of pailidiY. 
« The commentators iipon Ariftotle and o- 
ther critics, have been much graveled a- 
bout the afccounit given of tragedy by this 
author," That by means of pity and terror 
•* it refines in us iall forts of paffion/' But no 
one'vHso has a clear conception of the end 
and effedls of a good- tragedy, can have any 
difficiihy about Ariftotle's meaning. ' Our 
pity is engaged for the perfons reprefented, 
and our terror is upon our own account. 
Pity indeed is here made to ftand for all the 
fympathetic emotions, becaufe of thefc it is 
the capital. There can be no doubt, that 
our fympathetic emotions are refined or im- 
proved by daily exercife ; and in what man* 
ner our other paffions are refined by terror 
Ihavejuft nowfaid. One thing is certain, 
that no other meaning can juftly be given 
to the foregoing doftrine than that now 
mentioned ; and that it was really Ariftotle's 
meaning, appears from his 13 th chapter, 
where he delivers feveral propofitions agree- 
able to the dodrine as here explained^ 
Thefe, at the fame time, I the rather chufe 

to 
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10 mratkm; beoiure, fa fisir a$ aittlunii^ 
can go, they confirm the foregoing reaioi^ 
ing aboiA (he proper fubjedts for tragedy. 
His firft prc^fition is. That it being iim 
province df tragedy to excite pity and ter «» 
lOTj an innocent perfon falling into^adverfi** 
ty ought never to be the fubjed. This 
,pr<^fition is a necefTary confequence of 
his dodh-ine as explained : a fubjedt of 
this nature may indeed excite pi^ and 
terror ; but the former in an inferior de^ 
g^ee, and the. latter in no degree for i)fioraI 
inftrudioB. The fecond propofition isj 
That we mud not repreleht a wicked per<^ 
ion emerging from mifcry to good fortune^ 
This excites neither terror nor compaffion, 
nor is agreeable in any refped:. The 
third is, That the misfortunes of a wickc4 
perfon ought not to be reprefented. Such 
reprefentation may be agreeable ii) fonac 
meafure upon a principle of juftice: but,i$ 
wll not move our pity ; or any degree of ter-^ 
ror, except in thofe of the fame vicious difpo* 
fition with the perfon reprefented. His lad 
propofition is. That the only charader fit for 

repreientatioa 



reprcfetrtationliesin the middle, nettker e- 
minendy good nor eminently bad ; vfbcm 
the misfortune is not the t(lt&, df delibe^* 
rate vice^ but of feme involuntary £uilt, :as 
our author exprefles it *• The only .objec- 
tion I find to Ariftotle's account of tragedy^ 
k» that he confines it within too narrovr 
)x)unds, by refufing admittance to the pa** 
tbctic kind. For if terror be eflential 
to tragedy, no repre&ntation defcrvcs that 
name, bat where the misfortunes exhibited 
are caufed by a wrong balance of mtnd, or 
ibme diforder in the internal confttttitioiu 
Such misfortunes always fuggcft oioral in* 
flxuiftion ; and by fuch misfortunes only can 
terror be excited for our improvement. 

Thus Ariftotlc's four propofitions abovtt 
ftienttoned, relate folcly to tragedies of the 
moral kind. Thofc of the pathetic kind, 
ftrc not confined within fo narrow linciits^ 
Subjeds fitted for the liieatre, are not in 
fudi plenty, as to make us rejed innocent 

* If one can be anqo&d vnth a grave diftourfe which pro* 
jnifeth much snd perfonns nothing, he may fee this fubjcdl 
treated by Brumoy in his Theatre Crec. Preliminary difcourfp 

lii die crigpi of tragcATf . _ 

misfortunes 
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misfortunes which roufe our fympathy, 
though they inculcate no moral. With rc-^ 
fpeft to fubjeds of this kind, it may indeed 
be a doubtful queftion, whether the con- 
clufion ought not always to be happy. 
Where a perfon of integrity is reprefented 
as fufFering to the end under misfortunes 
purely accidental, we depart difcontented^ 
and with fome obfcure fenfe of ihjuftice j 
for feldom is man fo fubmiffive to the courfe 
of Providence, as not to revolt againft the 
tjrranny and vexatipns of blind chance: he 
will be inclined to fay, This ought not to be. 
1 give for an example the Romeo and Juliet 
of Shakpfpear, where the fatal cataftrophe 
is occafioned by Friar Laurence's coming 
16 the monument a minute too late. Such 
a ftory we think of with regret : we are 
vexed at the unlucky chance, and go away 
diflatisfied. This is a temper of mind 
which ought not to be cherifhed ; and for 
that reafon, I vote for excluding ftories of 
this kind from the theatre. The misfor- 
tunes of a virtuous perfon arifing from ne- 
CefTary caufcs, or from a chain of qnavoid* 
able circumftancesj will^ I am apt to thinly 



tie coniidered in a diiFcrept light. Chance 
^(fvds always a gloomy profpedt, and in 
every inftance gives an imprcflion of anar- 
chy and mifrule. A regular chain, on the 
other hand, of caufes and eiFeds, direfted 
by the general laws of nature, never fails to 
fuggeft the hand of Providence ; to which 
we fubnnit without refentment, being con- 
fcious that fubmiflion is our duty *. For 
that reafon, we are not diflatisfied with the 
diftrcfles oP Voltaire's Mariamney though 
redoubled on her till the moment of her 
death, without the leaft fault or failing on 
bcr part. Her misfortunes are owing to a 
faufe ?}(tremely natural, and not unfre-^ 
jgiipnt, thejealoufy of a barbarous hufband. 
The fate of Defdemona in the Moor of Ve^ 
nicey aiFedts us in the fame manner. We 
gre not fo eafily, reconciled to the fate of 
Cordelia in King Lear ; the caufes of her 
misfortune, are by no means fo evident, 
^s to exclude the gloomy notion of chance, 
Jn (hort, it appears, that a perfedl charac^ 
jer fufFering under misfortunes isi qualified 

^ See cllays on the principles of piorajity^ edit. 2. p. 291. 
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for being the fubjed of a pathetic tWgiJdj^j 
provided chance be excluded, Nor h it 
altogether inconfiftent with a trioral tt*ag6* 
dy : it piay fuccefsfuUy be intf6diit:*d as afl 
tindcr-part, fuppofing th6 thifef place to be 
filled with an imperfect charad^r frofll 
which a mofal can be drawn. This is thft 
<:afe of Defdemona and Mariamne joft tvd^ 
inentioned ; and it is the Cdc of Moflittl^ 
^hd Beividera, in Otway'$ two tx^gedfeSji 
IThe Orphan^ and Vetikt frifei^'d. 

I had an early 6ppdrtunity to uttfbld ^ 
curious dodrine, That fable operates on (Mtf 
paffions, by rcpt^fentlng its events a^ pdflfe 
ing in our fight, and by dcloditig u^ into 4, 
conviftion of reality % Hen^, ill tpie ititt 
dramatic compofitionS, it is of ihipbt'tailcfe 
to employ every taearts that ttiay pfoqibtlSf 
the delu^dn, fiich afe the bofrb\Ving frdfft 
hiftory fome hoted event, with die ad(iitk>4 
pf circumftances that rflky anfwcr the aq* 
thor's purpofe. The principal fj^fts ar6 
Jcnown to be true j and we are difpofed ta 
Ifxtehd our belief to eVery 6ircumftance, 

? ^t^P', 5i, fart It (c^l* 6^ 



But iA i;hujbg a ^^bjp^ that makes a figure 
Ifi hi^pry* great9,r prjscaution is neceflary 
th^n wh(ere th^ whole is invented. In the 
fy^a. p}{ioe» no qirciipiiiances itiuft be added^ 
but fod^ ^ cpnn^O; naturally with what are 
Ipipwn to tte tnje t hiftory may be fup-^ 
jikd^ but It ippft Qot he contradided. In 
the nuBXt pl*f», » ppre fable, enlircly new 
with re4)C(^ to th& perfods as well as 
fhe incidents, m^y be fuppofed an ancient 
or a modfire ftory. But if the poet build 
ppoo truths the A^bjeft he chufes mufl be 
4iftapJt in time» or at lead: in place ; for he 
Qi^^ by ;?Ui m?3J>5 tQ avoid the familiarity 
X^perfp^ and ^v^nts nearly con neded with 
US0 F^milUrity PMght more efpecially to 
be avoided ia an epic poem^ the peculiar 
^phAT^er pf which is dignity and elevation. 
Modern tmnn^n toake but a poor figure 

iiji fupb a ppcm *• 

After 

• 1 wotdd tiot fitMn tliis cAfctvarioii be tliodght to ondcrva* 
)ae modefn fiunnen. The loaghneisy plaitmeis> and impe^ 
4XM(itjr.ilf diu?cnt pm^ft^ v^^y ^vv better In an epic poein> 
without being better fitted for fociety. But without regard to 
this circumftance^ it is the familiarity of modem manners that 

G g a unqualifies 
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Aftelf Voltaire, no writer, it is probaSle, 
will think of ereding an epic poem upon at 
recent event in the hiftory of his ownt 
Country. But an event of this kind is per-* 
haps not altogether unqualified for tragedy. 
It was admitted in Greece, and Shakefpear 
has employed it fuccefsfully in feveral of his 
pieces. One advantage it poffeffes above 
fidtion, that of more readily engaging* our 
belief, which tends above any other parti-^ 
cular to raife our fympathy. The fcerre of 
comedy is generally laid at home : famili-. 
arity is no objedion ; and we are peculiarly 
fenfible of the ridicule of our own manners. 

After a proper fubjedt is chofen, there 
appears to me fome delicacy in dividing it 
into parts. The conclufion of a book in an 
epic poem, or of an afl: in a play, cannot 
be altogether arbitrary; nor be intended for 
fo flight a purpofe as to make the parts of 
equal length. The fuppofed paufe at the 
.end of every book, and the real paufe at the 
end of every aft, ought always to coincide 

with fome paufe in the aftian. In this re- 

• 
> 

unqualifies them for a lofty fabjc<S.. The dignity of out prc- 
fent maimers, will be better underftood in future ages when 
they have become ancient, 

fped. 
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ipcdt, a dramatic or epic poem, ought to 
l^efemble a fentencc or period in language, 
divided into miembcrs that are diftinguifhed 
from each other by regular paufes : or it 
ought to refemble a piece of mufic, having 
a full clofe at the end, preceded by imper- 
fed: clofes that contribute to the melody* 
Every adl therefore ought to clofe with ibme 
incident that makes a paufe in the adion ; 
for otherwife there can be no pretext for in- 
terrupting the reprefentation. It would be 
abfurd to break ofFin the very heatof aftion : 
againft this every one would exclaim. The 
abfurdity ftill remains, though the adliorl 
relents, if it be not adhaally fufpended for 
Tome time. This rule is alfo applicable to 
an epic poeni ; though' there a deviation 
'from the rule is lefs remarkable, becaufe 
it is in the reader's power to hide the ab- 
furdity, by proceeding inftantly to another 
'book. The firft book of the Paradife L^Ji^ 
ends without any regular clofe, perfedfor 
imperfeft : it breaks off abruptly, wh^re 
Satan, feated on his throne, is prepared to 
'make a fpeech to the convocated hoft of 
the falln angels; and the fccond book.be- 

gins 
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gK0s with tba %ecch^ Milton fyftnt t9 
hmre copied the .^S^r^, pf whicb tjbc itwa 
irft t)oaks are divided nuicb io the fym^ 
moaner* Neither is there my proper ipwf» 
tt the <etKl of the fii^ book of tbey^fi^ 
There is no proper pauie at end ^f the &«- 
yeiith book of Ptfro^/^ Zij/?! dprattbeeiul 
oflheeleirenth. 

. Hitherto I have carried on together the 
epie and dramatic cocxipo&tipns. I proceed 
to handle them ieparateljr^ Aod to noentioii 
eircun^ftances, peculiar to each, begioiiing 
with the epic land. In a theatrical enlier- 
talntiieat) which empk)ys both the ey:p 
and ^3^ ear, it would be a oionftrou^ abr 
(\irdsty to introduce upon the ilage i^vifib]^ 
beings in a vifible fhape« Biit it has beeo 
much difputed, whether fuch beings m^y 
not be f roperly introduced in an epic poem^ 
If .we reft upon the authority of prafticcj, 
we muft declare for the affirnjative; and 
$oileau ^, among many other critics^ is a 
ftoat champion for this fort of machinery. 
But waving authority, which is apt to im-* 

•• TUrd part of his art of poetry. 

pofe 



poft u^n die judgement) let ufi drftw what 
li|^t we ean ftom tMSbn. I begin widi i 
Ifrdimiriary reihftrk, That thi» matt^ b but 
indlftjhaty handled by critics. It is kid 

ddWft abc^p'e, that fevetal pafliCM incite tiie 
mifid to animate its ob^eds * : the moral 
virtues become fo many goddeffes^ and even 
darts and arrows are infpired with life and 
fldiofl. But then it muft not be overlook^* 
ed, that fueh peribniAcation, being the 
work of imagination, is defcriptive only, 
Md ^ITumes not even an appearance of 
truth f. This is very different from what 
is termed machmry^ where deities, angels, 
devils, or other fupernatural powers, ar(f 
ttitroduced as real perfonages, mixing in 
the aAion, and contributing to the cataftro- 
phe J dAd yet thefe, two things are con^ 
ftahtly jumbled together in the rcafoning. 
The poerical privilege of animating infcnt 
Cble objcfls for the lake of defcription, can% 
hot be controverted, becaufe it is founded 
on a natural principle. But has the privi- 
lege of machinery, if it be a privilege, thq 

♦ Chap. 89. ft* I. t ^'J* 
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fame good foundation ? Far from it : ncH 
diing can be more unnatural. Its ef¥eddi 
at die fame time, are deplorable. Firil^ it 
gives an air of iidtion to the whole ; and 
prevents that impreflion of reality which 
is requifite to intereft our affedions, and to 
move our pafiions *• This of itfelf is fuffi-* 
cient to explode machinery, whatever en- 
tertainment it may give to readers of a fan<« 
taftic tafte or irregular imagination. And 
nexti were it poffihle to difguife the ficSion, 
^d to delude us into {i notion of reality, 
which I think can hardly be, an infuper-p 
able objcAion would ftiU remain, which is, 
that the aim or end of aq epic poem can 
never be; accompUfhcd in any perfection 
where machinery is introduced* Virtuous 
emotions cannot h^ raifed fuccefsfuUy bpt by 
the adions of thofe who are endued with 
paflions and affedliqns like our own, that is^ 
by human adions. And as for moral in^r 
ftrudtion, it is evident, that we can draw 
none from beings who aft not upon the 
fame principles yrith us. A fable in iEfop § 

) f gpp cl]|pp. 9. part I. kSt* 6f, 
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fig»im<ff 4s m iQbj?(^ion to this Tcafeniog. 
J^ ti00s, '.bul^, afid :goats, are truly mea 
:Vtoder .4i%V»iie : ttbpy adt aad fed in eve^ 
if^l^ftft as ;bttt¥an 'bejiags j and the morgl * 
we tkaw lis :£ptti)de4 ^n that f^ppofitiofi. 
Homer, it is tiHie, jotroduces the gods into 
liis &b]e ; and \to ^as authorifed to take 
that liberty by the irdigion of bis country ; 
it being an artide in theGredian creed, that 
the gods often interpofe vifibly and bodily 
in human afiai(^» 1 muft however ob* 
&rve, that Homer-s deities do no honour 
to his poems. Fictions that traai^reis the 
bounds of nature, fddom have a good ef-* 
fbft: they may infUme the imagination for 
a moment, but will, not be i!eli(h9d by any 
.pee^n of a -corFeiB; tafte* Let me add^ 
-tiottt of whatever ufe fudi:fi<%ons may be to 
amean genius, an able writer has much finer 
•materials of Nature's produ<92on for eleva- 
ting his fub}ed, anditsaking it interqfting. 

Bdleau, a flxenuops advocate for the 
Heathen deities, as obfcrv^d, declares a- 
gainft .ahgds:aod devils, Uiovigh fupported 
.hy the reUgious crqed of hjs country. One 
.would be aj^t ^ irpagine, that a critic fa- 

VoL.IIL H h med 
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ined for his good tafte, could have no other 
meaning than tojuftifythe employing Hca* 
then deities for enlivening or elevating the 
defcription. But as the Heathen deitt^ 

' make not a better figure in poetical lan- 
guage than angels and devils, Boileau, in 

^ pleading for the former, certainly meant, 

. if he had any diftind meaning, that thefe 
may be introduced as adlors. And, in*fad:, 
he himielf IS guilty of this glaring abfurdi- 
ty, where it is not fo pardonable as in an epic 
poem. In his ode upon the taking of Na- 
mur, he demands with a moft ferigtis 
countenance, whether the walls were huilt 
by Apollo or Neptune ; and in relating the 
paffage of the Rhine, ^nno 1 672, he de- 
fcribes the god of that river as fighting with 
all his might to oppofe the French mo- 
narch« Thi^ is confoun^ng fiction with 
reality at a ftrange rate. The French wri- 
ters in general run into this.crror : wonder- 
ful ! that they (hould not be fenfiUe how 
ridiculous it is. 

That this is a capital error in the Gieru-- 

falleme Uberata^ Taflb's greatefi: admirers 
mud acknowledge. A fituatipn can never 

be 
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he intricate^ nor the reader ever in pain^ a* 
bout the qataftropbe, fo long as there is aa 
angel, devil, or magician, to lend ^ helping 
band. Voltaire^ in his eflay upon epic poe* 
try, talking of the Pbarfalia^ obferves jucjii- 
cioufly, " That the proximity of time, the. 
notoriety of events, the charader of the 
age, enlightened and political, joined 
v^^ith the folidity of I^ucan's fubjed, de-* 
prived him of all liberty of poetical fic- 
•' tion." Is it not amazing, that a critiq. 
vrho rcafons fo juftly v^ith refpedt to Qther^^ 
can be fo blind with refpe<3: tp himfelf ?^ 
Voltaire, not fatisfied to enrich his languagct 
with images drawn from invjiible and fupe- 
rior beings, introduces theni into the ac-? 
tion. In the fiyth canto of the Henriade^ 
$t Louiq app^ar^ in perfop, ^nd terrifies 
the foldiers ; in the f^yent;h canto, St Louis; 
fends the god of Sleep to Henry y and, i^^ 
the tepth, the demons of Difcord, Fanati- 
cifm. War, ^c aflift Auniale in a fipglc; 
combat with Turenne, ?nd are chafed a^? 
Tvay by a good angel br^ndifhing the fword, 
of God. To blend fuch fiditious perfon- 
?ges in the farnc adtion with rport^lsj^ 

H h 2 makes 
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makes 1 h^i ffgurc tt any rate 5 afndt is inw 
tolerablte in a Mftory fo rifcent as^ that of' 
Henry IV. Thi^ fingly i^ fufficiin* to make- 
the Henriade a (hort-Hv^d *oem, trctre it o*^ 
therwife poffefled of every beauty. I have? 
tried ferious i*eafoning dpon this fbbJeiSt ; bof 
ridicale, I fuppofe, w81 bfe found a ttorc 
fuccefsful weapon, ■ which AcMifori ha^ ap- 
plied in an elegant manner : •^ Whereas 
^* the time of a genei^i peace is, in aH ap- 
^^ peafance, drawing near ; being infwmei 
^* that there are feveral ingenious' prerFons 
<^ who intend to fhew their talents ont fd 
happy an occafibn, and being willing, as 
much as in me lies, to prevent thateffufiort 
of nonfenfe which* we have good caufe 
*' to apprehend ; ' t do hereby ftrKtly re-« 
" quire every perfon who flhlalf write onf 
♦* this fifSje(ft, to remember that he i$;st 
y Chriftian, and not to f^crifice his bate- 
chlfm to his poetry. In order to it, 1 
do expeft of him in the firft' phce, t6 
^* make hfs own poem, without depending 
^' upon Pbcebus for any part of it, or call- 
^' ing out for aid upon any of the mu- 
«< f?s by nam?. I dp likcwife politively 
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^ Ibfbid' the Stndkfigof Mercdiy widi my 
^^ pA^tiCula? mefiage or diipatdtrdatingto 
<^ 4i4p^ct; amd ihall by no means fuiFer 
^. Minerva to t^ke ufx)n ber the ilaapc of 
'f ^ pleiiipotiMcIa^ conceiawi in this' 
"« gftat wodc- ^ I do ffirther dfeclarc, that 
^ I (hah not itilaw the deftinibs tahavc 
^ 6ad an' hand fi> ^ deaths ^rf". tixe fever^ 
^ dbotiiands who have beenikin: ux the* 
** late war ; being 0* opinia«i ihaii ^ fbchr 
^ deaths Hfiay be v^ry well McoaMod For 
"^ by the Chriftian fyftetti df powder and 
<* ball. I do therefore ftridly forbid the 
^^ fates to cut the tfiread of man's hfe upotl 
" any pretence whatfoevcr, tmlef&it be for 
" the fake of the rhymed And whereas I 
*^ hatrc good reafon to fear, that Neptune 
^^ will have a great deal of buflneiB on Im 
*\ hands in feveral pdems which we may 
" now fuppofe arc upon the anvil, I d6 
** alfo prohibit his appearance, unlefs it ht 
** done in metaphor, fimile, or any very 
" fliort allufion 5 and that even heire he be 
«* not permitted to ehter^ but with great 
<* caution and circum^edion. 1 dcifire that 
f ♦ the fame rule *may b^ extended to his 
- y whole 
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^< whole fraternity of Heathen gods ; it be«^ 
** ing my defign to condemn every poem 
** to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, 
*^ or exercifes any other adt of authority 
'^ which does not belong to him. In ihort, 
^^ I expeA that no Pagan agent (hall be in- 
«< trodoced, or any fa<^ related which » 
*< man cannot give credit to with a good 
^< confcience. Provided always^ that no* 
^^ thing herein contained (hall extend, or 
<' be conftrued to extetv), to feveral of the 
*' female poets in this nation, who (hall 
^* ftill be left in fyU pofleflion of their gods 
'* and goddefles, in the fame manner as 
" if this paper had nev?r been written " 
Spe£fatory N° 523, 

The marvellous is. indeed fo p^uch pro^ 
moted by machipery, that it is not won-^ 
derful to find it embraced by the bulk of 
writers, and perhaps of j^eaders. If induU 
ged at all, it is generally ipdulged to ex« 
cefs. Homer iptrpduces his deities with no 
greater ceremony tbap ^is mortals $ and 
Virgil has ftiU lefs moderation : an over- 
watched pilot cannot fall afleep and drop 
ipto the ffa by natural ni^ans : the two 

lovers. 
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lovers, i£nea& and Dido, caniiot take the 
fame bed, without the immediate interpo- 
fition of fuperior powers. The ridiculous 
Jn fuch fiftions, muft appear even through 
the thickeft vail of gravity and folcmnity. 

Angels and devils ferve equally with the 
Heathen deities, as materials . for figurative 
language, perhaps better among Chriftians, 
becaufe we believe iti them, and riot in the 
Heathen deities. But every one is fenfible^ 
as well as Boileau, that the invifible powers 
in our creed make a much worfe figure as 
^dlors in a modern poem, than the invifi- 
ble powers in the Heathen creed did in an- 
cient poems. The reafon I take to be what 
follows. The Heathen deities, in the opi- 
nion of their votaries, were beings elevated 
one ftep ot)ly above mankind, aduafed by 
the fame paffibns, and direded by the fame 
motives ; therefore not altogether improper 
to mix with mankind in an important ac- , 
tion. In our creed, fuperior beings are 
placed at fuch a mighty diftance from us, 
and are of a nature fo different, that with no 
propriety can they appear with us upon the 
fame ftage. Man is a creature fo much in- 
ferior, 
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Tfaefe iCeems to be so. doub^) that 4fi 
hiftorical poem' admits the embflilUli^^t 
of allegory, as well as of m^t^phor, fimilf, 
or other figure. Moral trutl^, in paitkoiar, 
is finely rilluftrated in the allegoriqalmamier. 
Ic amu£bs the fancf «to fijid abftraiS; termi, 
by a fort of magic, converted, ifito adiiije 
beings'; and it is deli^tfulto trace a gene- 
ral propofitton in a pidured efvent. .Biit 
allegorical beings (hould be coiffined withia 
-their own fphere; and never be .ctdmitted 
•to mix in the pirincipal a<%tQix> nor to co-^o- 
perate in retarding or advancing thecataftro- 
phe. This would have a 2liU ifrorife 'jpffedb, 
than the introduftion of iovifibk^ poweraj 
and I am ready to aifign the rfeafotf^ - An 
hilterical fable affords entertainment' dii^fty 
by making us conceive its perfonage$ to-bd 
really exifting and ading in our prefeoeo: 
in an allegory, this agreeable dcflufiQnis 
deftied ; for we muft n6t imagine in aDe- 
gorieal'peffonage to be arealbfeing; but the 
figure only of fome virtue or vice.; othet- 
wife the allegoiy is loft. The ijnpreffion 

- of 
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pf rieat ^xl0ence^ effential to an epic poemV 
IB inconfiflent with that figurative exiftence 
Vfhkh is eflcntial to an allegory ; and there- 
fere no method can be more efFedual to 
d^ftroy the impreffion of reality, than to 
introduce allegorical beings co-operating 
with thofe whom we conceive to be really 
epcifting. The love-epifode in the Hen^ 
riade^y is infufierable by the diicordanC 
mixtare of allegory with real life. This 
Qpifbdb is celled from that of Rinaldo and 
Armtda. in ihtGierufalemme liierata^ which 
hath no merit to intitle it to be copied. 
AB^Ic^orical ofcjeft, fuch as fame in the 
Mnddt and the temple of love in the thn^ 
riade^ may find place in a defcription : but 
td i»lrodace Difcord as a real perfonage, 
lOlfdoring the afBftance of Love as another 
wA perfonage, to enervate the courage 
di the hero,- is making theie figurative be- 
ings a£t beyopd their fphere, and creating 
a ftrange jumble of difcordant materials, 
vi%. truth and fidion. The allegory of Sin 
and Death in the Faradife Lo^^ isj I pre- 

* Canto 9. 

Vol, III. I i fume, 
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fymCy not generally reliflied, though it is? 
not entirely of the fame . nature with whai; 
I have been condemning. The Paradip 
Lojl is not confined to the hiftory of pur firfl: 
parents ; and in a work comprehending the 
atchievements of fuperior beings, thtre is 
more room for fancy thaa where it is con- 
fined to human adlions. 

What is the true notion of an epifqde? or 
how is it to be diftinguifhed from what is 
really a part of the principal adtion ? Every 
incident that promotes or retards the cata- 
ilrophe^ muft be a part of the principal ac« 
tion. This clears the nature of an epiibde ^^ 
which may be defined, " An incident coo- 
** nefted with the principal adtion,, but 
" which contributes not either tO/advands ar 
" retard it." The defccnt of iEneas intp 
hell doth not advance or retard the c^a* 
ftrophe \ and therefore is an epifode* Tb^ 
ftory of Nifus and Euryalus^ producing, an 
alteration in the afiairs of the contending 
parties, is a part of the principal aAicm^ 
The family-fcene in the fixth book of the 
Iliad is of the fame nature : by He<ftor's 
retiring from the field of battle to vifit his 

- wife. 
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wife, the Grecians got liberty to breathe, 
und even to prefs upon the Trojans. It 
being thus the nature of an epiibde to 
break the unity of adion, it ought never 
to be indulged unlefs to refrcfli and unbend 
the mind after the fatigue of a long narra- 
tion. This purpofe of an epifode demands 
the following properties. It ought to be well 
conrtedted with the principal adtion : it 
ought to be fhort : and it ought to be lively 
und intereftihg. 

Next, upon the peculiarities of a dramatic 
poem. And the firft I fhali mention is a 
double plot ; being naturally led to it by 
what is faid immediately above. One of 
thefe double plots muft be of the nature of 
an epifode in an epic poem ; for it would 
diflradt the fpedator, inftead of entertain- 
ing him, if he were forc'd to attend, at the 
£ime time, to two capital plots equally in- 
terefting. An under-plot in a tragedy has 
feldom a good effedt ; becaufe a paflionate 
piece cannot be too fimple. The fympa- 
thetic emotions once roufed, cling to their 
<jbjpds, and cannot bear interruption : 

lia when 
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when a fabjeiSi fills the mind> it leaves no 
room for any feparate concern *. Variety is 
more tolerable in comedy, which pretends 
only to amufe, withput totally occupying 

* Racmcy m bis prd^ce to the migedy of Beuvk^^ W 
fcnfiblc, that fimplicity is a great beauty in tragedy, but mif- 
takcs the caufc. *' Nothing (fays he) bat vcrifimilitude plea- 
*^ fes in tragedy: bat where, i^ thq verifimilicade, that vrnjam 
f^ the compais.of a day, events ihould be crowded which 
*' commonly arc extended through months ?" This is inifta* 
king the accuracy of imitation for the probability or improba- 
Ulity of future events. I explain myfelfi The vfcrifimilimde 
required in tragedy, is that the adUons correfpond to the 
manners^ and the manners to nature. When this refemblance 
IS preferved, the imitation is jufl, becaufe it is a true copy of 
nature. But I deny that the vcrifimiiitnde of future events^ 
ipe^ning the probability of future events^ is any mk in tf^^> 
gedy. A number of extraordinary events, arc, it is trac. 
fcldom crowded within the compafs of a day : but what fcl- 
dom happens may happed ; and when fuch events fall oar, 
they appear not lefs natural than the moil ordinary accijciits^ 
To make veririmilitude in the fcnfc of probability a governing 
rule in tragedy, would annihilate tliis fort of writing altoge- 
ther ; for it would exclude all extraordinary events, in which 
^e life of tragedy copfifls* It is very in^robablo or uidikdy^ 
pitching upon apy m^n at random, that he will facnficc bis^ 
life and fortune for his miftrcfs or for his country : yet when 
this event happens, fuppofingit agreeable to the charafter, we' 
secognize the verifimilitude as to nature, whatever wmt of 
verifimili^e or of. probability- there was a frkri that fact 
would bp the pve|\t.. 

' ' the 
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the mind. But even here» to make a doa- 
ble plot agreeable, a good deal of art is re« 
quifite* The under-plot ought not to vary 
greatly in its tone from that which is pria-^ 
cipal : paffions may be varied, but difcor- 
dant paffions are unpleafant when jumbled 
together* This is a folid obje(9ion to tragi-* 
comedy. For this reafon, ' I blame the 
Provoked Hujband : all the fcenes that 
bring the family of the Wrongheads, into 
acSioni being ludicrous and farcical, agree 
very ill with the (harpnefs and feverity of 
the principal fubjeft, exhibiting the difcord 
betwixt Lord Townly and his lady. The 
fame objeftion touches not the double plot 
of the Carelefs Uujband : the different 
fubje&s are fweetly conneded ; and have 
only fo much variety as to refemble (hades 
of colours harmonioufly mixed. But this is 
not all. The under plot ought to be con- 
jie<%ed with the principal acftion, fo as to 
employ the fame perfons : the intervals 
or paufes of the principal action ought to 
be filled with the under-plot ; and both 
ought to be concluded together. This i^ 
the cafe of the Mern Wives of Wind/or. 

Violent 
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Violent adion ought to be excluded 
from the ftage. While the dialogue runi 
on, a thoufand particulars concur to delude 
us into an impreffion of reality ; genuihe 
fentiments, paffionate language, and per- 
fuafive gefture. The fpedator once enga- 
ged, is willing to be deceived, lofes fight 
of himfelf, and without fcruple enjoys the 
fpeftacle as a reality. From this abfent 
ftate, he is roufed by violent adlion : he 
wakes as from a pleafing dream, and ga- 
thering his fenfes about him, finds all to be 
a fiction. Horace delivers the fame rule i 
and founds it upon the reafon given : 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea tnicidet ; 
Ant humana palam coquat exta nefarius Afreus ; 
Aut in avem Prognc vertatur, Cadmus in anguem, 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fie, incredulus odi. 

The French critics^ as it appears to me, 
mifapprehend the reafon of this rule. Shedr- 
ding blood upon the ftage, fay they, is 
barbarous and fhocking to a polite aur 
4ience. This no doubt is an additional 
reafon for excluding bloodfhed from the. 

French 
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French ftage, fuppofing the FrencU to be 
iQ< reality fo delicate. But this evidently is 
mt die: reafon that weighed with the 
Creeks : that polite ipeople had . no notion of 
fuch delicacy ; witnefs the murder of Cly- 
temneAra by her fon Orefties, palling be- 
hind the fcene, as reprefen^ted by Sopho- 
cles. . Her voice is heard calling, out for 
mercy, hitter ex|)oftulations on his part, 
Joud flirieks upon her being ftabb'd, . and 
then:' a deep filence. I appeal to every per- 
fon q£ feisling, whether this fcene be not 
more horrible, than if the deed had been 
committed in fight of the fpedators lupon a 
fudden gufl of paflion. According to the 
foregoing reafoning of the .French critics^ 
there is nothing to exclude from the ftage 
a duel occafiontsd by an affair, ^f honour, 
hecaufe in it there is nothing barbarous or 
(hocking to a polite audience: yet a fcene 
of this nature is excluded from the French 
ftage ; which fhows, • without mc^e argu - 
ment, that thefe critics have mifapprehend- 
ed the rule laid down bv Horace, r If Cor- 
neille, in reprcfenting the affair betwixt 
Horatius and his fifter, upoii which murder 

enfues 
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cnfvtcs behind the fcene, had no othei* vlejnr 
than to rcmG?e from the iped'ators a iceofi 
of horror^ he wrtainly was in. a capital 
miilake : for murder in cold bksDidi. which 
in fbtnc meaiiire was the caib as reprefenCed^ 
k more horrible even where, the coodufive 
ftab is notfeefi, than the £ii;ne ad perform*^ 
ed on the ftage by violent and nnpremedka^ 
ted paHion, as fiiddenly repented ol as cam^ 
mitted. I heartily agree with Ad^fdn^^ 
that no part of this incident ought to^ have ' 
been reprefented) but referved for a narra^ 
five, widi all the alleviating circumftanccs 
pofllbk in favour of thehero. This is. the 
only method to avoid the difficulties that 
unqualify thia incident for reprdentation, 2 
dehberate murder on the one hand, and on 
the other a violent action performed on the 
ftage^ which miift roufe the fpe(^or from 
his^ dr<tam pi re$iity« 

I ihall finifli with a few worda upon thel 
dialogue ; wUch ought to be fo conduiSsd 
as to be a true reprefentation of nature^. I 

. * SfoBabXf Mo. 44. 
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talk not &erei)f the fchtimfcnts; nor of the 
l^iB^iiage ; for: tfecfe come und^r 4i&rfcnt^ 
l3i«iidf8« I -talk -rf what pr&perly belongs 
t»' dialogue* wdtingf ; where evfify fingle 
i|)eecfa^ Ihort ^r Jong, ought to arife frotn: 
^aHs fitiftby thefof mer fpeaker, ^nd ftirhHli 
i^iatter for what' *ome& /after, tifl tlie end of! 
die fcene. Inthi^wwi the ^fifefc» 3^)ccchcs/ 
f ronn firft hkledt^fTSprcknth tnamy- links, 
all ctonnedfei^/togi^er in one «gular chaim' 
Hci aulbor, arttioiit or tnodebrn, pbiTefies the 
aMiof dialogue ^qoal to Shakej^ar. Dry^ 
deft, in ^^ partkukr, may* juiUy be pla^ 
cedrashis oppofite. Me frequently antro^ 
duces tbret or foar perfons fpeaktng upon 
die fame fubjeft, each throwing out Ms 
own fentiments feparately, without regard- 
ing what is faid by the reft. I give for an ex- 
ample the firft fcene of Aurenzebe. Some-* 
times he makes a number club in relating 
an event, not to a ftrangcr, fuppofed igno- 
rant of it, but to one another, for the fake 
merely of fpeaking. Of this notable fort of 
dialogue, we have a fpecimen in the firft 
fcene of the firft part of the Conquejl of Gra^ 
mda. In the fecond part of the fame tragedy, 
Vo)L. III. K k fc^ne 
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fcene fecond, the King, Abenamar, and' 
Zulema, make their feparate obfervations, 
like fo many foliloquies, upan the fiudtua- 
ting temper of the mob. It ptits one in 
mind of a paftoral, where two fhepherds 
are introduced reciting couplets alternately, 
each in praife of his own miftrefs, as if they 
were contending for a prize. 

The bandying fentiment^.in this manner, 
befide an unnatural air, has another bad;ef« 
fed. It ftays the courfe of the adion, be-t 
caufe it is not produdive of any Qooiequenc^ 
In Congreve's comedies, tk^ adijon tS; olteo 
fufpended to make way for a {day of wit 
B«it of this more particularly in the chapter 
immediately following. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. XXIIL 



The three Unities. 



TH E firft chapter unfolds the plea- 
fure we have in a chain of conned* 
cd fafts. In hiftorles of the world, 
of a country, of a people, this pleafure is 
but faint *, becaufe the connexions are flight 
or obicure. We find more entertainment 
m biography, ^vhere the incidents are con« 
nested by their relation to one perfon, who 
makes a figure and commands our atten- 
tion. But the greatefi: entertainme^t^f the 
kind, is afforded by the hiflory of a fingle e« 
vent, fuppofing it to be intereAing. The 
hiftory of one event produceth a more en- 
tire connection among the parts, than the 
hiftory of one perfon. In the latter, the 
circumftances are not otherwife connected 
than by their relation to that perfon : in the 

K k 2 former. 
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Ibrmer, the circumftances are conneded by 
the firongeft of all relations, that of caufe 
and cSt&. Thus, the circumftaoees of a 
fingle event, having a n^utual connedion 
extremely intimate, form a delightful train : 
we furvey v^ith peculkr jJeafure a number 
of fads that give birth to each other ; and 
we pafs with eafe and fatisfadioa from the 
firft to the laft. 

But this fubjed merits a^ more ptrticular. 
difcuiHon. Wli^n we coniider die chaki 
of caufes and effeds in the material world, 
independent c^.purpofe, defign, or thought^ 
we find a train of incidents* ia fueecffion^ 
without beginning, middle, or emL Eyery 
thing that happens is both a cauie and aa 
effed: it is the e&d of . fometbiiag that 
goes before, and the cauie .of one^or m^y 
&ings that follow^ One tnctdenti may af-i 
fed us more, another lefs i but all of thera^ 
great and fmaU> are fa many li»ks in t\m 
univerfal chain. Tiie mind, in viewing 
thefe incidents, cannot reft .or fettle ulti- 
mately upon anyone.; but is carried alctog. 
ia the train without any clofc. 

But 
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But "Vffhen the iotelte^al world is taken 
iioder vietV) in coi^lin^tl^n with the i&ate-i' 
rial^ the fcene is varied* Man ^£ts with 
dc^beradon, wi}l^ andchcoce ; he adls with 
a view .to fimie endy gIory». for example^ of 
richer or conqueft, . tbie procuring happi*- 
neis to individuals^ or to his country in 
general; and he prof^fes means and, lays 
iichemes tp attain the end propofed. Here 
is recogtii&d a capitaL end or events con** 
tiered widi fubordinate events or incidents 
1^ the relation of cauiatian* In ruhmbg Oi* 
ver a &riesof fubordinate events, we cannot 
. nft i^^on aivyone ^becaufe they are f»:efented 
to us as means only, . leading to fome end* 
But we reft with fatis&dion upon die ulti- 
mate evefit ; becaufei there^ the purpde> the 
plan>^ the aim; of the chief perfon or pciribns, 
is completed and brooght to a iinal conclu» 
^ fion. This indicates a beginning, a middle^ 
and an end, of what Ariftocle calls an entins 
aSlion^. The ftory naturally begins with 
4efcrilMng thofe circumfiaiices which rnove 
the diftingniflied perfbn to form a plan, in 

* Po€^ cap 6. Sec aUb cap. 7. 

order 
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order to compais ibme defired event. The 
profecution of that plan, and the obftruc-^ 
tions, carry die reader into the heat of ac-* 
tioD. The ^' middle is properly where the 
adion is the moft involved ; and the end 
is vi^here the event isbrought abouti and die 
defign accompliihed. 

A defign or plan thus hap[Mly perfe<£ted» 
after many obftrudUons, atfords wonderful 
delight to the reader. And to produce this 
delight, a principle mentioned above ^ 
mainly contributes ; a principle that difpoies 
the mind to complete every work commea- 
ced, and in general to carry every thing to 
its ultimate conclufion. . 

I have given the foregoing example of a 
plan laid down and completed, becaufe it 
affords the cleareii conception of a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, in which con* 
Ms unity of aflion: and indeed ftddter u* 
nity cannot be imagined than in this cafe^ 
But an aAion may have unity, or a begin-* 
ning, middle, and end, without ib inti** 
mate a relation of patts. The cataftrophc 

• Chap. 8. 

V 

may 
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may be ififferent from what is intended or 
defired ; which is frequently the cafe in our 
beft tragedies. The Mneid is an inftancc 
of means employ'd to produce a certain c- 
Tent, and thefe means crowned with fuc- 
cei$. The J!^^^ is formed upon a different 
model. It begins with the quarrel betwixt 
Achilles and Agiamemnon : it goes on to 
de£bri.be the federal cfieds produced by that 
taufe $' ^nd ends in a reconciliation* Here 
is uhity of aftion, no doubt, a begin-^ 
ning) a middle, and an end: it muft 
hbwet^r be acknowledged, that the Mneid 
is more happy in poirit of connedion. The 
mind hath a propenfity to go forward in the 
chain of hiftory : it keeps always in view 
the expedted event; and when the inci- 
dents or under-parts are connefted together 
by their relation to the event, the mind 
runs fweetly and eafily along them. This 
l^leafure we have in the Mneid. But it is 
not altogether fo pleafant, as in the J//W, to 
conneft effeds by their common caufe ; for 
fuch connedion forces the mind to a conti-* 
nual retrofpedt iQooking backward is like 
walking backward^) 



--''■*• ^f' 
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But Homer s* pYan is SSSX mote impd-fed, 
for another reafon, That the events deicri<^ 
bed arc but impcrfciSUy <ionneded with the* 
wrath of Achilles as their eaule. His wrath 
did not exert itfelf in action ; and the ta£-- 
fortunes of his countrymen wtre but n^-^ 
tivcly the efFcds of his wraths by.depri* 
vingthem of his afSftaoce. 
. If unity of adion be a capital beaiMfy ih a 
6:ble imitative of human ailairs, a doable 
a£!ion mud be a capital def&ft, by ^frying 
on together: two trains of |Lincpnne(3:e4 ob- 
jeds. For the fake of variety, we^ indulge 
an under-plot that contributles to the prin- 
cipal event. But two unconnected events 
are a great deformity ; and it leffcns the de- 
formity but a very little, to engage the 
fame a<^or$ in both. Ariofto is quite li- 
centbus in this particular : he carries on at 
the fame time a plurality of uncooneded 
ftories. His only excufe is, that his plan is 
perfedUy well adjufted to his fubjed ; for 
every thing in the Orlando Furiofo is wild 
and extravagant. 

. To ftate fads according to the oiid?r of 
time, is the moft natural and the moft 

fimple 



•^r.acQairer&tioc^qaece, ^ ^11?$. JihoHght 
AOOfi^y. ..<;1^U metfaoci, at.ibel^mne.tin^e, 

-rotna5riwii^crs,,5M?hQ gJKc iittje njtco^ jEp 
4Mti»»* dem^ <ia this pactic^lfir, ~#tn^g 
.eaany, fraoft a Juft Aanda^d. They mafec 
jaft. dkficidty frf ,prcfcnjtiivg-Jto ^e j:ea4^, 

.iMithout tl^ :fc»ft prepgation, u^kn^iiyii 
merfoos cn^^in ibaroe acl«;entyi?e .equ^ 
jutiknciwn. lo Cafwdra, tlw J)ers(bnage8, 
jwho afterward.iire,difcovcr€d to l?e the hc- 
MXfS of tUc.ftoiy,:ilju:t Mp Qo«iple^y grmei 
jjpon ,(ibe. banks of Ae Euphmtes. afld en,- 
gage in a fiagle combat !|:. 



• Secdi^. I. • ,f .'S«e diap. ^i. 

jj[,j(iji,fenfij^ that « wnm^^ment of this,fi>^,is pjudi 
wMOied by cat^ reader* difpofcd to wonder. Tfear.cnrio- 
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Apky analyzed, isachain of conof^^ 
fa^» of which each fcenc - Auikea a Unk* 
Each icene, according^) btigjht- to ppoduoe 
ibme inddent relative to" the cataftrbfftiit or 
ultimate eveqtt by advancing or retarding 
it. If no itmidtfit be« produced^' fuch ^ 
fcene, whidi may be termed barren, ougl^ 
not to be indulged, becapfe it breaks the tit- 
nity of zOion. A barren ^ene can never 
.be intitled toa pkice, becaufe the > chain is 
xomplete without it. "In<ihe OldBachektty 
4he 3d feene of a£t 2. and all that, folr 
:\q^ to the end of that adt, ar^ mere xos^ 
;veriatiQn- pieces, without ^.ny confcquem^. 
The lotb and xith ice|nes> ^&, 7^. Dtmble 
Dealer y the loth, iijh, lith, ijfth, aad 
I4thfc6nes, a^ r^ Low for Lpve, are <:ff 
the fame kind. Neither is ^e Way of\tbe 
7iPe?r/«/ entirely guiUlefs <rf fuch fcenes»« it 
-^U be no jufti^cation, that they help, to 
diiplay* charad:?rs. It were better, like 

J^ty is raiifcd), and they are much tickled m its gratification. 
But curiofity is at an end with the firft reading, becmife tha 
jperfonagts art no longer unknown ; aiyj tfcci(^ojrc at the fc- 
cond reading a commencement £o artificial, lofcs all its power 
_ ^en over the vulgar. A writer of geiiias loves to deal in laft- 
ing beauties. • ' •>,-•..*• 

•Drvden* 






i^yAtn^ in fak ^amati^: perfonay tode-*^ 
ifcrifee-chara^ters beforehand^ . which would 
hot interrupt the .chain of a<%oa. But a 
wfitwrofgenius b^s noocc^n for fuch ar- 
tifice t he cap difplay the characters of his 
peribnageS' rnuch.inpre to the life in fenti«- 
H^ent and a^ipn^ *Hdw fucccfsfully is this 
done by Shakefpear I in wbofe works there 
lis ndt t& be found a fingle barren fcene. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that all the 
fAd« in anhiftprical fable, ought to have a 
mutual connection by their common rela^ 
tbn to the grand event or cataftrophe. An4 
this relation, in which the «»/(y of adion 
confifls, is eqijially effential to epic and dra*^ 
matic compofitions. 

Hqw far the unities of tinie and of pace 
arecflential, is a queftion of greater intricacy^ 
Thefe unities wereftridly obferved in the 
(Grecian and Roman theatres ; and they are 
inculcated by the French and Engliih cri« 
tics as eifential to every dramatic compofi^ 
tion. In theory, thefe unities are alfo ac-^ 
knowledged by our beft poetsj though their 
pradlce is feldom correfpondent : they are 
©ften forc'd to take liberties, which th^ 

LI a pretend 
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of the (Jrctfcs afid Rom«ths> aifii agaSift the^ 
ibleti>ft dedfifofi of ^tfeefr own coufll^Ai^nt' 
Btft ki the e6«rf<f of this imjuky it witt' fc«f 
fiiadc evrdchti that the exatnple of tfii? 

weight wit3v us, and that 6»r crJCifcs ^e 
guilty of a mrftake, ih affmftfing fta' grftttef 
latitude <^ place and time thaft wa&^atiirillfc«^ 
in Greece and Rome. 

Suffer ine orily to preittift, thset tht tittle 
ties 6f plate artd tJmfe, ard not, by the thofk 
rigid critics, requinicf in' a* ^rfativd pbettii 
In futh a compofition, if it prctdhd to cbpf 
ftaturc, thcfcf u-nriries wotikl bfe abfupd; bfe- 
caufe real events are feldoin confined ^;^^lrl 
narrow Irrrirts tfitKer of pJac6' or of time; And 
yet we can foUovfr hiftofy"j or an hifforkad 
fabl6,' through all its changes, with the 
grcatefl? facility. We riev6f ortee tlfink of 
mcafuring the re^al time by what is taken 
in readirig ; nor of forming any coniiedSoii 
betwij^t the plaee of adtioriaaKl that wMsIi 
We occuj>y. ^ ^ 

I am fenfible, that the drama differis fo far 

from the epie, a» to admit dii^r^nt rule?. 

k 
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fibkJ, Vtrhich dffoHd^' efifertafemeht by 
reacKiig fdldy; i« i^HiiS^ tib lln«t^6ti of 
^? tknc or of ptidffi, n?K*e;tiiaW a genuih* 
" hiftory j but that a^ dtim^k Gonipofi--^ 
^* tion- CannM b6«3cu»t?etf rejpfdfeiited, uri- 
" left it be iwriitedi ^ its rtpr^fentaitdn hy 
" to oht plaee and to a f5g# hoard ; ahd 
*> ditefdfore th« ho fkbte can be admitted 
" but \frhat hasthdfe properties, bccaufc it 
\vm\d h€ abftrrd to compofe ji piece for 
reprefentation that catthot be juftly re- 
prefentigd/* This argument, I acfchoW- 
kdge, has at leaft -a plaufible appeiarance ; 
and yeft one is apt to fdfpeQ fome fallacy, 
toAfiddririg thai n6 erilic, hdwevftt ftridf, 
has venlitrred to confine the unities oi pht6 
and of time witliin fo* narrow* Boirnds^*. 

* Boffii, aft^ obrcrv]&g> ^idr wdndetfiil cdtical fagaeity^ 
that winter is an improper feafon for an epic poem^ and night 
not le6 improper for tragedy ; a&iits however, that an epic 
ipo^ may be fpread tfaroo^ the Whole fun^f ttkbtKi> and 
9 tragecfy tbtxwgh the whole fan-Mic hours of the Kmgefl 
fiimmer-day. Du fteme epique, /• 3. chap, I3» At this 
rate an Engliih tragedy may be longjisr than a French tragedy ; 
aittdih Nova Zemfala tlje dare of ^a mgedy an^ of as e^c 
yoenr may bcthe fajiir.. 

A 
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A view of the Grecian dramai and a 
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comparifon betwixt it aqd our own» may 
perhaps help to relieve us from this dilein^ 
ma. If they be differently conftrufkd^ as 
fliall by and by be made evident, it is pof^ 
fible that the foregoing reafoning may not 
be applicable with equal force to botb^ 
This is an article, that, with relation to 
the prefent fubjedt, has not, fo far as I 
know, been examined by any writer. 

All authors agree, that the firft notion 
of tragedy in GreecCj Was derived from 
the hymns ia praiie of Bacchus, which 
were fung in. parts by a chorus. Thefpis, 
to relieve the fingers, and for the fake of va- 
riety, introduced one adlor j who gave a 
narrative of the fubjed, and fometimes rc-^ 
prefented one or other perfonage. Efchy- 
lus, introducing a fecond adlor, formed the 
dialogue ; by which the performance becariic 
dramatic : and the aftors were multiplied 
when the fubjedl reprefented made it ne- 
cefTary. But ftill, the chorus, which gave 
a beginning to tragedy, Was confidered as 
an effential part of its conftitution. In the 
firft fcene, generally, are unfolded the pre-* 

liminary 
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limlhaiy . circumftances tttat' lead to the 
grand event* This fccric is* by Ariftotl^ 
termed the prohgue. In the fecond fcf^Ae, 
where the a<jUbn properly bc^ns, ' Hie chor 
^nis'is iotroduccd, which, as origiDdllyi con- 
tinuefs upon th6 ftage during the whole 
performance. Sophocles adheres- to this 
pkh 'religioufly.- Enripidcs is. not dtoge^ 
^ther fd corrcdfe. In forae of his pieces it 
becomes neceflkry to Tcmove the chorus. 
But this is icldom dene j and when done, 
matters arelb ordered as that-their ahfence 
is b^t momentary* The chorus often mir 
in the* dialogue ; and when the dialogue 
happens to be iCufpended, the chotus^.du^ 
ring the interval, is employed in finging* 
Nor does the removal of the chorus^ 'when 
that unufual fEep is ri/ked, interrupt thr 
r^ppefeotation. ^ TJhey never leave the ftagp 
of their own accoxxi, but iatthc command 
lof ibme principal petfonage who Qonftantiy 
waits their return. > 

Thuf the Grecian drama is a continue^ 
repreCtntation without any interri^ption ; a 
circumflance that merits attention. Aconr 

^inued i^eprefentation without a paufe, a& 

f9rd| 




^fyrd9 n(>t Qpppr5|ini$y,to :r^ ^Ije ^Iggc ^ . 
jlOipn j and>%P;\jdtI^U verj^ (hoft .(^ra- 
tipp. . Tp > xeprefentauon (o copfined ifi 
4>lM?e:»ftd,tiipe, .the /pf^^r^g reafoning ,|s , 
jftriaiy. ftpfd^aljdc. ^ ,f cal qr ^feigned a^- 
.lio» ths^Js bi liftijgljt to a coQclufion afigr 
,con(k^t9H^ Mrtety^Upf time §nd J^^equent 
•<togejo£ plaoe, -pftftnpt a^ijMady >?. xjq^ 
:picd w a jieplrdc^rtafton that ^dpijts of m> 
JUtitude OT.mhcr. . jH^epCjcit 13, th^-^ejx- 
4)ities of placeapd of <w^i !9^)5re^ ?r P*?ght 
dohave been, AndAiy £b(^m^JiflJ^^ Grecian 
Jtragedies. TJbJs is made j^ceC^ hy X^ . 
.very .donflatutioa of .j^ir. flr^a 5 . fgr -it is 
dbfucd .to .compofe it tC9gedy dtl^^t^ cgnpot ^ 
j|ii]^,i:eprefeQted. : . ; 

.Modem .xdtics, iarho ibr iour dr:$im^ 
l^etend^o^^cft^bH^xidea founded on tJ^e 
Igatftioe of the Gceeks, are .guilty of an 
^e^gfegious Uunder. TJu. junities: of .place 
^ndr of -time, fo laiuch ^vaunted, MCifi in 
Greece, as we fee, a matter of jQecefltfy> 
fiot of choice. I. am ;Dow.j:eady to .(bow, 
Jthat i£ 1^^ fubmit to ithefe fetters, itmuft 
hp from choice not .necefliiy. This .will Jpe 
evident upon.taking;a xvtw. of the qojQtftrucr 

tion 
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IJdn of our drama, which dijders widely 
Itt'om that of Greece ; whether more or left 
pctfe&y is a feparate queftion, which fhali 
be hafndled afterward. By dropping the 
chorus, an opportunity is afforded to 
fplit our drama into parts or ads, which 
in the reprelentation are diftinguifhed 
by intervak of time ; and during thefe in- 
tervals, the (bige is totally evacuated and the 
ipedade fufpended. This conftruftion 
qualifies our drama for fubjedts fpread 
through a wide fpace both of time and of 
place. The time fuppofed to pafs during 
the fufpenfion of the reprcfentation, is not 
meafured by the time of the fufpenfion ; nor 
k a[ny connexion formed, betwixt the bok 
we fit in and the place where things are fup- 
pofed to be tranfai^ed in ourabfence : and 
by that means, many fubjeds can be juftly 
reprefented in our theatres, for which there 
was no place in thofe of ancient Greece; 
This dodrine may be illuftrated, by compa«* 
ring a modern play to a fet of hiftorical pic* 
tures : let us fuppofe them five in number, 
and the refemblance vdll be completed 
Each of the pictures refembles an aft in one 
VoL.m. Mm of 
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of our plays. There muft necc&uaiy hk ii^ 
ftrldeft. unity of place and of time .in eaclt 
pidure ; and the fame neceiHty requires 
thefe two unities during each a<5t of a ,|^la^; 
becaufe during an ad there ia nortoterritpltQii 
in the fpcdlaclc. Now, when we view iii 
fuccefiion a number of fuch hiftorical pi^-? 
tures, let it be, for example, tl^ hiftory o£ 
Alexander by Le Bruq, we have no dH^^ 
culty to conceive, that months or yeef6l 
have paiTed betwixt the fubjeds exhibited iii 
two different pidtures, though the interrupt 
tion is imperceptible in pafTmg our eye fronk. 
the one to the other. We have as li|tte; 
difHculty to conceive a chi^nge of plftce^] 
however great. In this matter, : th^€$; i$i 
truly no difference betwixt five ads o£ a 
modern play and five fuch pi<3tufcs.> Whene; 
the reprefentation is fufpende.d> we can withr 
the greateft facility fuppofe any length, of 
time or any change of place. The fpeda^ 
tor, it is true, may be confcfous, that the 
real time and place are not the f^me with; 
what are employed in the reprqfentationi 
.even inclucMng the intervals. Byt this is a 
work of refledion ; and by the fame reflec* 

tion 
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tuin he may alfo be confcious, that Garrick 
ii not King Lear, that the playhoufe is not 
I>(»rer cliflfe, nor the noife he hears thunder 
aad lightning. In a word, during an inter- 
fuption of the rcprefentation, it is not more 
ifficult for a fpedlator to imagine himfelf 
carried from place to place, and from one 
period of time to another, than at once,' 
wlien the fcene firft opens, to be carried 
ih>m London to Rome, or from the pre- 
fent time two thoufand years back. And 
indeed, it mud appear ridiculous, that a 
isritic, who makes no difficuhy of fuppofing 
can^ile^iight to be fun-(hine, and feme 
painted canvafTes a palace or a prifon, 
fliouid afFe<fb fo much difficulty in imagining 
a latitude of place or of time in the ftory, 
beyond what it neceflary in the rcprefenta- 
tion. 

! There are, I acknowledge, fome ef- 
£o6t$ of great latitude in time that ought 
sever to be indulged in a compofition for 
the theatre. Nothing can be more abfurd, 
dian at the clofe to exhibit a full grown 
perfon who appears a child at the beginning. 
The mind rejeds as contrary tp all proba- 

M m z bility, 
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bility, ibch latitude of time as is req^rifios 
for a change fo remarkable. The greatefi: 
change from place to place hath not ahx>gc- 
ther the fame bad effedt. In the bulk of 
human affairs place is not material % and the 
mind, when occupied with an intenefting 
event, is little regardful of minute ctrciim-» 
ftanccs. Thefe may be varied at will, be- 
Catife they fcarce make any imprefiion* v 

But though I have thus taken arms to 
f efcue modern poets from the ilaviih fetters 
pf modern critics, I Would not be undcr^ 
Hood to juftify liberty without any ref»w* 
An unbounded licence with rcdatbn to place 
and time, is faulty for a reaibn that feems 
to have been overlooked: it never £8Uirto 
break in upon the unity of adtion. In the 
ordinary courfe of human affairs, fingle c* 
vents, fuch as are fit to be reprefented on 
the ftage, are confined io a narrow fpot. 
and generally employ no great extent of 
time. We accordingly feldoih find £tnSt 
unity of adion in a dramatic compofidon, 
where any remarkable latitude is indulged 
in thefe particulars. I muff £iy farther^ 
th^t a compofition which employs but one 

place> 



flaee^ an4 r4cquires not a greater length of 
time than is Mceflary for the reprefenta^ 
liofi^ is fofar the more perfecft : becaufe the 
eonfioing an event wi&iri fo narrow boiinds> 
contributes to the unity of adtion ; and alfo 
prevents that labour, however flight, which 
the mind muft undergo in imagining fre*- 
^uent changes of place and many intervals 
of time. But ftill I muft infift, that the li« 
mitation df place and time) which(^ was ne- 
ceflary an ti^ Grecian dranu, is no rule to 
lis ; and therefore that though fuch limita- 
tion adds one beauty more to the compofi- 
lion, it is at beft tmt a refinement, which 
may juftly give place to a thoufand beau- 
ties .more iubftantial. And I may add, that 
it is extremely difficult, I was about to fay 
ampradicable, to contradl within the Gre* 
dan limits, any fable fo fruitful of incidents 
in number and variety as to give full fcope 
to the fluctuation of paflion. 
* It may now appear, that critics who put 
the unities bf place and of time upon the 
ikme footing with the unity of adtion, ma- 
king them all equally eifential, have not at- 
tended to the nature and conftruiiaion of the 

modern 
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modern drama. If they admit an intecrupfrt 
ed reprefentation, widi which no writer 
finds fault, it is plainly abfurd to condema 
the greateft advantage it procures us, that 
of reprefcnting many interefting fubjeds ex-? 
eluded from the Grecian ftage. If there 
needs miift be a reformation, why not f er 
ftore the ancient chorus and the ancient 
continuity of adion ? There is certaiijjy no. 
medium ; for to admit an interruption wit^ 
out relaxing from the ftridt unities of place 
and of time, is in effed ta load us with all this ^ 
inconveniencies of the ancient drama, and ^t 
the fame time to with-hold - from us ks' 
advantages. ' \' 

And therefore the Qnty proper queftton 
is, whether qui: model be or be oot a real 
improvements This indeed may juiUy be. 
called in queftion^ and in order to: a fair 
comparative trial* ibme particulars muil be , 
premifed. Wh^n a play begins, we hav:e 
no difficulty to enter into the icene of ac- 
tion, however diftant it be in time or In 
place. We know that the j^ay is a repre*^ 
fentation only ; and the imagination, with 
facility, accommodates itfelf to every cir;^ 
cumftance. Our fituation is very different 

after 
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sAcr ive are engaged. It is the perfeftion 
of reprefcntation to hide itfelf, to impofc 
ifpon the fpeftator^ and to produce in him 
an imprtflion oif realit^^ as if he were fpec- 
tator of a real event *» Any interruption 
annihilates this impreffion : he is roufed oat 
of his waking dream, and unhappily cefto- 
red to his fenfes. So difficult it is to fupport 
this impreffion of reality, that much (lighter 
interruptions than the interval, betwixt two 
ads are fufficient to difTolve the charm. In 
the 5th aft of the Mourning Bride ^ the three 
lirft fcenes are in a. room of (late; the 
fourth in a prifon. This change is operated 
by (hifting the fcene, which is done in 
a trice. But however quick the tran(ition 
inay be, ' it is impradticable to impofe upon 
Hm fpedators ifo far as to make them con^ 
ceive that they arc actually carried from the 
palace to the prifon. They immediately re- 
fled, that the palace and prifon are imagi- 
nary, and that the whole is a fidtion. 

From thcfe premifles one will be natu* 
rally led, at firfl: view, to declare againft 



Chap. 2. part i. fed. 6. 
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the frequent interruptions in tfhe tnoderit^ 
drama* It will cxxur, " That cvciy inteir^^ 
«* ruption muft have the cffed to banifhi 
" the dream of reality, and wi^ k to ba-^' 
** nifh our concern, which canoot fubfift 
** while we are conscious that all is" a He*; 
^^ tion; and therefore that in the mcidehi 
^' drama fufiicient time is not alForded ior 
" the fluifluation and fwelling of paffioti;^ 
" like what is afforded in the Grecian dra^ 
" ma, where there is no interruption/*' 
This reafoning, it muft be owned, has a- 
fpecious appearance: but we moft n6ft 
turn faint-hearted upon the fifft rcpulfe; 
let us rally our troops for a fecond engage-^ 
riient. 

Confidering attentively the ancient dra- 
ma, we find, that though the repreferita- 
tion is never interrupted, the principal ac- 
tion is fufpended not lefs frequently thaii 
in the modern drama. There are five aQ$ 
in each 5 and the only difference is, that 
in the former, when the action is fufpend- 
ed, as it is at the end of every act, oppor-^ 
tunity is taken of the interval to employ the 
.chorus in finging. Hence it appears, that 

the 



4^ Ckp:m continuity of f^cfen^ioa 
cannot Iw^e the effcO: to, pfdong the.im^ 
j»^p4ion ^ reality. To banidi this inaprcf*' 
Soos Ji iufpenfion c^ the adion while th« 
<jiaras k^mploy'd in iinging^ is not lefs o^ 
|i«ative thaji a total fufpenfion both of thd 
xf|rcfes3tttian and adion^ 

JBttt to opm a lai^r view^ I dm ready to 
ihoW) that a contmtjed reprefentation, with- 
sQUt a £ngle paufe even in the principal ac-* 
tfoii^ &) far &am an advantage^ would be 
Teally an imp^edion i and that a reprefen^ 
tfition with pix)pa' paufes, is better calcu^^ 
latod lor. any?ing the audience) and making 
•tlae ^bKNl^ft inipreflions* Reprefentation 
ctonot very teng Support an impreflion of 
i:^iiy: wbcn.tbe ^rits are cxhaufted by 
^fe atted^oil and by the ^tation of paf^ 
^ion, aosmenfinds infucs, which never fails 
talmBKh the ivakiug dream* Now fuppo^ 
fii^ aa a£t to employ as much time as can . 
icafily be given with ftrid attention to any 
tnc^ent^ a fuppoiation that cannot be far 
from the. truth ; it follows, that the im- 
pr^ffmn of reality would not be prolonged' 
)i(^nd the fpace of an a£t^ even fuppoiing 

Vol. IIL N h a 
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-a continued 'repFefentation. Hence it ^p»- 
pears, that a continued reprefcn^tibn with*- 
•out any paufe, would be a bad contrivance ? 
it would break the attention 1^ overftraiipf- 
kig it, and produce a total abfence of mind. 
'la this rcfpedlj the four paulcfr have a fine 
efFcft. By affording to the audience a f?a* 
fonablc refpitc when the imprcfiioo of rea- 
lity is gone, and while nothing material is 
in agitation, they relieve the mind from its 
fatigue; and confequcntly prevent a wan- 
<lering of thought at the very time poffibly 
-of the moft interefting fccncs. 

In one article indeed, the Grecian- modd 
has greatly the advantage : its chorus, dn^ 
ring an interval, not only prefcrycs alive ^ 
impreffions Wa[de upon the ^^udtentee, feut 
-affo prepares their hearts finely far hewim^ 
preffions. In our theatres, on «h€ conts?^ 
ry, the audience; it the eftd of every a^ 
are in a manner folicited tO'-withdraW their 
thoug'hts from what has been pdBng, and 
to trifle away the time the bcft» Way they 
can. Thus in the intervals betwfcct the a<as^ 
every warm imprefllon isbanifhed; and the 
fpedators begin the next ad cool and itv- 

• different. 
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different,' as at the commencement of the 
play. Here is a grofs malady in our thea- 
trical reprefentations ; but a malady that 
luckily is not incurable. To revive the 
Grecian chorus, would be to revive the 
Grecian flavery of place and time. Bvit I 
can figure a detached chorus coinciding with 
a paufe in the reprefentatioo, as the ancient 
chorus did with a paufe in the principal ac- 
tion. / What, objection, for example, can 
there lie againfl mufic betwixt the ads, vor 
cal and inftrumental, adapted to the fub- 
}edt ? Such detached chorus, befidc admit- 
ting the fame latitude that we enjoy at 
preient as to tinie and place, would have 
more than one happy effeft: it would re- 
cruit the fpirits 5 and it would preferve en-, 
tire, the tone, if not the tide, of paffion. 
The muik that comes firft, ought to accord. 
with the tone of the preceding paffion,; 
and be gradually varied till it accord with- 
the tone of the paffion that is to fucceed ia 
the next aft. The mufic and the reprefen- 
tatipn would both of them be gainers by. 
their conjunftion 3 which will thus appear., 
MuAc th^t accords with the prefent tone 

N p 2 of 
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of mind, is, upon that account, doubljra^ 
gFccablc; and accordingly^ though mufiQ 
fingtyhath not power to raife any paffioo, 
it tends greatly to fbpport a paffion alr^ad}^ 
railed. Further, nfiufic, though it caiMiot 
of vitlelf raife a paffion, prepares us lor the 
paffi(»i that follows : by making chearfiil^ 
tender, nielaneholy, or animated impref« 
0ons, mufic has power to difpofe the heart 
to various paflions. Of this pow^r, the 
firft fcene of the Mourning Bride is a (hU 
ning inilance : without the preparation of 
foft mufic in a melancholy ftrain^ k would 
be extremely difficult to enter all at once 
into Almeria's deep di(lre&, in this man4 
ner, mufic and representation lupport each 
Other delightfully : the imprefiiofi made 
upon the audience l^ the rcprefi^tation, is 
;i fine preparation for the mufic thatfuc^eedsi 
find the impreffion made by the mafic, is % 
fine preparation for the r^pre&ntatiocitbat fbc** 
ceeds. It appears to me cl«ar, that, by fbm^ 
fijch contrivance, the modern dran:^ ti^y 
be iniproved, fo as to enjoy the advantago 
of the ancient chorus without its flaviih IW 
n?}tation pf place and tim^. And as to 
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mvAc in pauticukr, I cannot figure anj 
pkn tkat wouk) tend more to its imprefi^e^ 
mentv Compofer€, tfaofe for the ftageat 
leafly would be reduced to the happy ne^ 
ceflity of ftudytng and imitating datuse;^ 
ififlead of indulging, according to die prC'* 
ibxtfafliion, ki wild, £n9taAic, 2tnd ueu»'^ 
tmral conteits. But wc mail return to our 
iub^ed, and finifh the. compariibn betwixt 
1^ aocietit and the modern drama« 

The Qumberle& improprieties &€cd 
QpoA: the Grecian dramatic poets by the 
C)6>nftitution of' their dratna, are, of them/^ 
febres one (hould think, a fuffideset ceafbtt 
6x preferring diat of the moderns, evesi^ 
thi^f^iQmgirom the imfarorement propofied^ 
To prepare the reader for this article^ it 
muft be pren»ied> that as in dae aitcient 
drama the place of a€Uoa never vari^, ^ 
place neeeflarily muft be chofen to which 
every perfon may hwe accefs without ain^^ 
improbability. This confines the fceoe to. 
fomc open pkce, generatly the court or 
area before a palace ^ which excludes from 
the Grecian theatre tranfaftions within 
doprs, though thcfe commonly are the moft 

important^ 
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important. Such cruel reftraint is of itfelf 
ibfficient to cramp the mod pregnant inven- 
tion ; and accordingly the Grecian writers* 
in order to preferve unity of place, are rc-^- 
duced to woful improprieties. In the 
Wppatftus of Euripides *, Phedra, di- 
ftrefied in mind and body, is carried withr 
out any pretext from her palace to the place 
of a£kion, is there laid upon a, couch un- 
able to fupport herfelf upon her limbs, and 
made to utter many things improper to be 
heard by a number of women who form the 
chorus. What is ftill worfc, her femsde at- 
tendant ufes the ftrongeft intret^ies to make 
her reveal the fecret caufe of ;h€r anguilh ; 
which at laft Phedra, contrary to decency 
and probability, is prevailed upon todoii) 
prcfence of this very chorus -f-. Alceftes^ 
in EuripideSy at the point of death, is 
brought from the palace to the place of ac-^ 
tion, groaning and lamenting her untiaiely 
hx^X. In the Tracbiniens of Sophocles jf^ 
d fecret is imparted to Dejanira, the wifQ 
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i3f Hercules, iri prefehce of the chorus. In 
the tragedy of Ipbig^ma^ the mcffenger em* 
ploy 'd to carry Clitemneftra the news that 
Iphigenia was facriiiced, ftops fhort at the 
place of action, and with a loud voice calls 
the Queen from her palace to hear the 
news. Again, in the J^bigenia in TauH$^ 
the necfcffary prefence of the chorus forces 
Euripides into a grois abfurdity, which is 
to form a iecret plot in their hearing * ; and 
to difguife the abfurdity, much courtfliip 
is beft^wed on the chorus, not one woman 
but a number, to engage them to fecrecy* 
In the Meiiea of Euripides,^ that princefs 
makes no diffitulty, in prefence erf* the cho^ 
rus, to plot the death of her huiband, of 
his miftrefs, and of her father the King oi 
Corinth, all by poifon. It was neceflary to 
bring : Med^a upon the ftage, and there is 
biit one place of adion, which is always 
occupied by the chorus. This fcene clofes 
the fecond adt; and in the end of the 
third, (he frankly makes the chorus her 
confidents in pldting the murder of her own 

^ A€t 4* at ihe dofe. 

children. 
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dziidreit* Terence^ bjf identity tiffizttii m 
4i6sn forced to mskc a conveffittioa mthm 
4oDrs be heard on the open ikcet^ the 
cnest)£a womaa in labour wc ihae heard 
diftiniaiy- 

The Grecian poets are not mfxt hapr 
py with rcl^)edl to time than with re>» 
iped to place. la the HfppofytMs of Emi*^ 
pides, jthat prbce is banished at the end 
of the ^rth z6t In the firfl ioene of 
die ibttowing z&^ a meiTenger ^at6s ^ 
Thefens the whole particulars of the deiith 
0f Hqipolytus by the iea-^monfter* -Thk 
Kmadbibk event nmft have employ 'd mar 
iiy horns ; and yet in the ref^efentation k 
k confined to the time employ'd by the 
^iionis upon the ibng at the end of the 4tii 
ad:. The inconfiftency is fiiU greater hi 
d]c Ifibigmiia in Taurss *. The &ni^ could 
iMtexhauft half an hour ; . and yet die in^ 
ddents fuppofed to have happened in di^ 
time, : ccndd not naturally be tcai^ul^ed jk 
ie& than half a day.. 

. The Grecian artifts are net lefs frequent* 
ly obliged to tranfgrcfs another rule, derived 

ft • 
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dLfofttnxi a continued rq3rc£mtation» wlndi 
kt^ !ljtftt ^ pkceof a(!9ion muft conftaiitlf 
ba occupied ; for the very leafl: vacaiiap 
it ad uMerraption of the reprefeotation. 
Sophocles, with reg^d to this rtrle a» 
vmli ^ others, is generally correct* But 
£Smipides cannot bear fuch reftrasnt: be 
^^1 wacttates the ftage, and leaves it 
empty for othei^ in fucceiiion. Ipb^enm in 
Tm^9 after pronouncing a foliloquy in the 
Sf ft foe«ie» leaves the place of a&ion, and 
is fuccwded by Orcftcs and Pylades. They, 
sfter fomeconver&tion, walk oiF; and Iphi-^ 
genia i^eHefsfeers, accomfKinied with the cho-^ 
fits. Jn the Ak^fiesy which is of ^e ianoe 
author, the place <^ adion is void a£ the 
lend of the third a<ft. It is true, that ta co*^ 
m^ this srregttkrity, » and to prcfcrvc the re-: 
pre&ntation in motion, Euripides is tx^ 
tmsiefy careful to fill the flage without lofs. 
of time* But this is ftill an interruption, 
aod a link ctf the chain broken ; for during, 
the change of ^e adtors, there mnfl always^ 
be a fpacc of time, wheawe cannot juftly 
&y, thattheftage is occupied by either fet. 

|t makes indeed a more remarkable inter* 
Vol, III, .Oo ruption, 
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raption, to change the place of a<%bn as 
well as the a£tors ; but that was not pra6li« 
cable upon the Grecian ftage^ 

It is hard to fay upon what model Tc« 
fence has formed his plays. Having no 
chorus, there is a ceiTation in the reprefen^^ 
tation at the end of every adt. But advan-» 
tage is not taken of this cefTation, even to 
vary the place of ad:ion. The ftreet is air- 
ways chofen, where everything paffing nriay 
be feen by every perfon : and by this 
choice, the moft fprightly and intercfting 
parts of the adiion, which commonly pafs 
within doors, are excluded; wknefsthelaft 
ad: of the Eunmh. He hath fubmitted to 
the fame ilavery with refpeft to time. In 
a word, a play with a regular chorus, is not 
more confined in place and time than his 
plays are. Thus a zealous fedlary follows 
implicitly ancient 'fbrm& and cerenKMiies, 
without once coniidering whether their in^ 
trodudtive caufe be ftill fubfiiling, Plau« 
titts, of a bolder genius than Terence, 
makes good ufe of the liberty afforded by an 
interrupted reprefentation : he varies the 
place of adlion upon all occafioos, when the 
Xiri^tioq fuits his puq)afe« 

ThQ 



The iitfelligent reada: .will by this time, 
underilandi that I plead , for no change of 
place in jouv plays but after an interval, nor 
for any latitude in point of time but what 
falU in with an interval. The unities of 
place and time ought to be ftriAly obferved 
during «!ch aft ; for during the reprefenta** 
tion, there is no opportunity for the fmalleft 
deviation from either. Hence it is an ef-^ 
iential reqiiifite^ that diiring an ad the 
ftage be always occupied j for even a mo- 
mentary vacuity makes an interval. . An- 
other rule is not lefs efTential ; it would be 
a grofs breach of the unity of adion, to ex- 
hibit upon the ftage two £bparate adions at 
the fame time ; and therefore to prcfervc 
diis unity^ it is neceffary that each perfon-» 
age introduced during an ad^ be linked to 
ihofe in poileiHon of the ftage, foas to joia 
all; in one adion^ Thefe things follow 
from the very conception of an ad, which 
admits not the flighteft interruption* The 
moment the reprefentation is intermitted, 
there is an end of that ad y and we have 
no other notion of a new ad, but where 
after a paufe or interval, the reprefentation 

O o 2 ia 
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IS agaia put in motion, jrdncb wrtfers^; 
generally fpeaking^ are extremely oorrofir 
in Ais^ pdrticttlar t the Engtifii, oa the cohh 
O^ry, are fo irregnltf as fcarce to defttve ai 
criticifm : a^ftors not only fticceed etKrh o^ 
ther in the &me place without conne^ikm ^ 
but, what is ilill worfe, they frcqmnAf 
iucceed each other in different plao»« Tfab^ 
change of place in the fame ad, ought nc^^ 
Ter to be indidged > fot^ befide fardJusg: 
the unity of the a£t, it has a disagreeable 
effeQ. After an interval, the mmd caix 
readily accommodate itfelf to any pkceitbar 
» neceffary, juft as readily as at the com-^ 
mcncement of the phy ; but during the re- 
prcfentation, the mind rcjdfts cfeange of 
place. From the foregoing cenfure mu# 
be excepted the Mourning Bfitk cjf C&n^i 
grcve, where regularity concurs with the* 
beauty of fcntiment andof kttgtragej'to fflake*^ 
it one of the moft complete pieces Englattdt 
has to boaft of I muft acknowledge, how*-^ 
ever, that in point of regularity, this cle^-^ 
gant performance is not altogether uneij^-* 
ccptionable. In the four firft ads, the u- 
uities of place and time are ftri€!ly obferved f- 

but 
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bat in the laft a£t» there is a capital error 
vmh TcfpeA to unity of place. In the three 
firfl icenes of that ad, the place of action 
is a room of ftate, which 13 changed to a 
prifon in the fourth fcene : the chain of the 
z€tov^ mth^l h broketi ;. for tke p^rfoi^ in- 
troduced in the prifon, are different from 
thofe who made their appearance in the 
room of ibue^ This remarkable interrDp* 
tion of the reprefentatioav makes in eff^ 
two ad9 inftead of one : and therelbre^ 
if it be a rule» that a play ought not to coo- 
fifl: of more z&$ than five, this performance 
is : fb far defedive in point of regularity* 
I may add^ that even admitting fix ads» 
the irregularity would not be altogether 
removed, without a longer pauie in the re** 
presentation, than is allowed in the ading> 
for it requires more than a momentary in^ 
terruption, to enable the imagination rea»- 
dily to accommodate itielf to a new place, 
or to prorogation of time. In 72^ W^ay of 
the Werld^ of the ^me author, unity of 
place is preferved during every ^, and a 
ftriiSer unity of time during the whole play 
^lan is necefiary.. . 

CHAP. 
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Gardening and Architecture^ 



THE books that have been compoCd 
upon architefturc and upon embel- 
lifhing ground, abound in prac5K- 
cal inftruftion neceflary for a niechamcr 
but in vain would wc rummage them for 
rational principles to improve our tafte. In 
a general fyftem, it might be thought fuf^ 
ficient to have unfolded the principles that 
govern thefe and other fine arts, leaving 
the application to the reader : but as I 
would negleft no opportunity of ilhiftratiftg 
thefe principles, I propofe to give a fpeci- 
men of their application to gardening and 
architedure, being favourite arts, though 
I profeft no peculiar fkill in either. 

Gardening was at firft an ufeful aft : in 
the garden of Alcinoous, defcribed by Ho- 
mer, we find nothing done for pleafure 

merely. 
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merely. But gardening is now improved 
into a fine art ; and when we talk of a gar- 
den without any ej3ithet, a pleafure-gardcn, 
by way of eminence, is underftood. The 
garden of Alcinoous, in modern language, 
was but a kitchen-garden. Architecture 
has run the fame courfe. It continued ma* 

« 

fiy ages an ufeful art merely, before it afpi- 
ared to beclafled with the fine arts. Archir 
tedtiire therefore and gardening muft be 
handled in a twofold view, as being ufeful 
arts as well as fine arts. The reader how- 
ever will not here expeft rules for impro- 
ving any work of art in point of utility. It* 
is no part of my plan to treat of any ufeful 
art as fuch. But there is a beauty in uti- 
lity ; and in difcourfing of beauty, that of u- 
tility ought not to be negleded. This leads 
us toconfider gardens and buildings in differ- 
ent views : they may be deftined for ufc 
iblely, for beauty folely, or for both. Scich 
variety in. the deftination, bedows upon 
gardening and arcbitedure a great com- 
mand of beauties complex not lefs than va- 
rious, which makes it difficult to form an 
gccuratc t^^fte in thefe arts* And hence 

that 
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that diSotcwit and wavering of (afte whkk^ 



is moro rcooarkitble here than in wy art 
that has hut a fingle dcilination. 

Architecture and gardening cannot o^ 
therwiic entertain the onod, than by m6ng 
certain agreeable emotions or feeiinga ; an^ 
before we defeend to particulars^ <heie arts 
0iaU be presented in a general view, bjr 
{bowing what are the emotions or fbefinga 
that can be raifed by them. Poetry^ as to iti 
power c^ raifing emotioos, pofle0es juftiy 
ihfi firft place among the fine arts; for 
icarce one emotion of human naliure is b^ 
vond its re^ch. Paintiqg and fculplure are 
more circumfcribed. having the oommand 
of no enfiotioqs hot what are produced 
by fight. They are peculiarly fiwoefeful in 
exprefling painful paiIion6j which a«e dif-- 
played by external fign^. extremely l^We*^ 
Gardenings befide the emotions of beauty 
by means of rf^ularity, order, proportion* 
colour, and utility, can rai£b en»tions of 
grandeur, of fwectndfi, of ^uety, melan^ 
choly> wildne&i^and even of furpri£e or 

? Sec chap. 15* 

wonder, 



w(Mrfer. 5 in architcdlttre, regularity, or-j 
der» a»i proportion, and the beauties that 
rcfult from them, are ft^ti more coniptcuoua^ 
than in gardening. But with r efped to ibo 
b^mity of colwir, architodlure is far inferion 
Ohiisdeur Can be exprefled in a buildings 
pe^psl more fliccefsfuUy than in a garden > 
bnt as to the other enaotions above men^ 
tioned, archite<ftare hitherto has not heett 
broaghtto tbeperfe^on of exprefling them 
difiin<5tly. * To balance this defed, archr** 
tedtire can dtfplay the beauty of utility io 
the higheft perfedion. 

Bur gardening poiTefTes one advantag^i 
l^ich never can be equalled in the other 

* 

art; A ^rden tbay be fo contrived, as in 
various fcenes to riaife &ccefGvely all its dif*^ 
ferent emotions. But to operate this deli-* 
ciousf ^St&y d»e garden m»ft be extenfive, 
fo as to admit a flow fucceffion : for a fmall 
garden, <:omprehended at one view, ought 
to be contined ta one expreffion * :• it may 
be gay, it may be fweet, it may be gloomy; 
but an attempt to mix thefe, would create 

* Sec chap. 8. ^. 
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a jumble of emouons not lat Ihtle un|Aefliaoii. 
For the fame reafon, a bollditig, eiren thb 
moft magnificent^ k neceilarify confined - tm^ 
one exprefiion. . . 

.• Architedure, confidercd as a fin<; art/ 
inftead of rivtaUng gardening in its progreia 
toward perfedion, fi^ems not far advanced 
bejK>nd its infant-flate. To bring it to ma<<* 
turity» twa things mainly are wanted. FirQ^ 
A greater variety of parts and ornaments 
^an it.fcems provided with. ' Gardening 
here has greatly the advantage : it is pro* 
vided with fuch plenty and fiieh variety c^ 
unatcrials, that it muft be the: fault of the 
artifts, if the fpedator .be notentertiUQed 
\with different icehes, and affected wtth y^^ 
rious emotions. But materials in architecr^ 
4we are. ib fcaoty, that artifis. hitbycrto havA^ 
DOt been fucce&fnl in raiding emotions, oth^ 
^^an thofe of beauty and gr^n^eur* With 
jtfpc& to the former^ there are indeed 
plenty of meansi regularity, order, fyn^e^ 
try, fimpli<:ityi and with refpeil to the lafr* 
ter, the adlditipn of fize i§ fufficient. . Bijt 
though it be evident, that every* building 
QMght to h^v^ ^.c^taiii character or expref- 

floft 



jfion fmtiMe to its dcftination i yet this is a 
jrdfitiement which artifts have fcarce veotuih 
#rd upon^ A death's head and bones em* 
ploy'd in monumental buildings^ will in* 
deed prodaoe an emotbn of gloom and me^ 
lanefaoiy : but every ornament of this kind> 
If ihefe can be termed fo, ought to be re- 
je£):ed> beciufe they are in themfelves difs^ 
:greeable* The other thing wanted to bring 
4iie ai^ to perfe^on, is, to afce^ain the pr4!^ 
xMc imprefiion jnade by every fingle f^itt 
and ornament^ cupolas, fpires, columns^ 
tcarvings, ftatues, vafes, &c. For in vain 
^ill ^an artift attempt rules for ehipbying 
'^eie, either fingly or in combination, un-^ 
til the different emotions or feelings they^^ 
produce be diftindlly explaini^d. Garden-* 
ing in this particular hath alfo the advan*^ 
tage. The fevcral emotions ralfed by trees; 
'rivers, cafcades, plains, eminences, and a^ 
ther matetiab it employs, itt underftood 1 
and the nature of each Ckh be dtferibed 
with fome degree of precifion, which is 
done occafioAally in the foregoing parts of 
this work. 

' " P p 2 In 
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In gardening as well as in architeffaxra^ 
^mplicity ought to be the governing taftou 
J'rofufe ornament hath no better effed: than 
40 confound the eye> and to ^event A^ 
4)bje€l from making an imprdiioci as one 
.entire whole. An artift dcftitute of. genius 
for capital beautiesi, is naturally pronged 
40 fupply the defed^ by crowding his {daa 
with flight embellifhmjents. Hence ia gar- 
dens, triumphal ar^ches^ Cbtnefe houfes, 
temples, qbelifks, caicadea, fountainf, witb- 
out end; and hence ia.buitdings^. pillars^ 
vafes, Aatues, and a prgfufion of carved 
work* Thus a woman who has no juA 
tafte, is apt to overchsu'ge every paifc of her 
drefs with orns^ment. Superfluity of jdjBCO^ 
ration hath :another had eflFed : it g)^e$ the 
ob}e£t a diminutive loQk« An iiland.;in d 
yride extended lake, makes it appear largei: ; 
byt an artificial lake, which muft always 
he little, appears ftill lefs by. making aji 
ifli»nd in it *. 

In forming plans for embelliihing a fields 
an artifl void of tafte deals in ftraight lincs^ 

♦ See appendix lo part 5,^ chap. 2. 
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circles, fquai^es^ becaufe thefe fhow beft 
iipen papers He perceives not, that' to hu^ 
mour and adorn natare isithe per&dionof 
his art ^ and that natare, neghafHog regubr«- 
rity, reacheth fupcvior beauties bydiftriblt^ 
ting her objeds in great variety witha bdd 
^and. A large Acid laid out with ftri<a rc^- 
gularity, is ftiff aftd arttficiaL Nature in-^ 
ikedy m orgatikEed 'bodies comprehiiided 
under one view, ftodies^ regularity ; whichi 
for the fanne reaibn, ought to be ftudied in 
archite(5ture : but - in large dt>jc&%y which 
cannot otberwife be furveyed than in parts 
and by ^cceffioni regularity and uniformi- 
ty would be ufelefe properties, b^caufe they 
cannot* be difcovercd by the eye'^. Na- 
ture therefore, in her large WOTks, negled!* 
thef& properties i and in copying nature 
the artift ought tud negled: tkcm. 

m 

% 

Haying thus &r carried on a comparifbii 
betwixt gardening and architecture, I pro-^ 
cced to rules peculiar to each -, and I begin 

* A fquarc field appears not fucb to the eye when viewed 
from any part of it ; and the centre is the only place where a 
circular field prefcrves in appearance its real £gare« , 

with 
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with gardening. The fimpleft idea of . s 
garden, is that of a fpot embeliiflied with 
a number of natural objedb, trees, walks^ 
polifh'd parterres, flowers, dreams, &c. 
One more complex comprdhends ftatues 
and buildings, that nature and art may be 
mutually ornamental. A third approach* 
iiig nearer perfection, is of objects aflem^ 
bled together, in order to produce, not only 
an emotion of beauty, eltential to gardens 
of every kitid, butalfo fome other particular 
eoMtion, grandeur, for example, gaietf^ 
or any other of thofe above nwntioned^ 
The moft perfed idea of a garden is an im?* 
provement upon the third, requiring the 
adjuftment of the feveral parts, in fucj^ « 
manner as to inipire all the different eino*- 
tions that can be rallied by gardening. In 
this idea of a garden, the arrangemen't is an 
important circumftance ; for it has been 
ihown, that fome emotions figure be& in 
conjunction, and that others ought llwayi 
to appear in fucceflion and never in con- 
junction. I have. had occafion to obferve 
above*, that when the moft oppofite emo- 

• Chap. 8^ . .., ^... 
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tions, filch as* gloomineTs and gaietyi flilU 
nefs and adivity^ fiidlow each other in fucr 
cseflion, the. pleafare on the whole will bd 
thegreaiteft; but that oppofite or diflimilar 
emotions ou^t not to^ be united, becaufe 
they produce an unpleafant mixture *. For. 
tiiat reafon, a ruin^ affording a fort of me- 
lancholy plcafurc, ought not to be feen from 
a flower^parterre, which is gajr and chear^ 
ful. But to pais immediately from an 
cxhilerating object to a ruin, has a g(b* 
rious effect; for each of the emotions lb 
dae more fenfibly felt by being contraftcd 
with the other. Similar emotions, on the 
other hand, fuch as gaiety and fweetnefs^ 
ftitlnefs and gloominefs, motion and gran*- 
deur, ought to be raifed together; for their 
effefts upon the mind are greatly heightened 
by their conjun£tion i*. 

Kent's method of embellifhing a field, is 
admirable. It is painting a field with 
beautiful objtfis, natural and artificial, dif« 
pofed like colours upon a canvas, it re<* 
quires indeed more genius to paint in th^ 

* Chap. 2. part 4. 

^ Sc^ ;he jlaee inuncdSatdy above dttdi 
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gardening way. In forming a landibape upt^; 
on a canvas, no more is required but to ad-?, 
juft the figures to each other : an artift; 
who lays out ground iniCent's manner, has 
an additional tafk, which is to adjuft hift! 
figures to the* feversd varieties of the field.. 
One garden muft be diftbguifiied fronir 
a plurality ; and yet it is not obvious wherei-: 
in the unity of a garden confifts« A nodom 
of unity is indeed fuggefted from viewing a 
garden furroonding a palacci with views 
from each window, and walks leading to 
every corner. But there may be a garden 
without a houfe* In this cafe, I muft proV 
nounce, that what makes it one-garden, 
is the unity of defign, every fingle fpot ap-, 
pearing part of a whole. The gardens <^ 
Ycrfailles, jM-operly exprefied in the plural 
number, being no fewer than fi^cteen, ard 
indeed all of them connei^ed with the pa- 
lace, but have fcarce any mutual connect 
tion : they appear not like pat-ts of one 
whole, but rather like fmali gardens ini 
contiguity. Were thefe gardens at fomo 
diftance from each other, they would have 
a better efFed, Their jundion breeds opn- 

fufion 



fofiiHt itf '4d«iais) and upon di^ iK^hole gives 
le& i^afure thaa woold be felt in a flovc^er 
^ceffion. ^ ' : ' : 
' Rdgulii^ty is required in th^t part ^ t 
gardea^ which joins the dwelling-houTe ; 
foi- being confidered as a more imniediat^ 
accetfory, it ought to partike tht regularity 
of 'the priiacipal objed *. But in proportidii 
to the diftance firom the hi^ufe cda£dered'a& 



'♦ Tlie infhcirce of this conne6tioa "fiirpafflng all bcrtnds, 
h Tifibte m /QCBif gardeosy lefti h .ihcir- origjuidt focm 
of iiorisQatal plains forc*d with: great labour and- ex- 
pence, perpendicular faces of eardi fupported with mafly (tone 
\Ms, terrace-wtflcs in ftages one above * another, regukf 
poods' afid canalStwIthaac Che kail ]ii9Ui)a»' am! the whole iiir* 
rounded, tike a prifiiB,..wich high waHs esMrluding every ex- 
temal ohjed. AtHrft view it may.pmzzle one to account for 
a tafle tuntimg cro(s to nature in every particular. But no- 
cking happens without a.caiife. jBctftEt rcgolarity and nnir 
fermity are required in a houfe ; and diis idea is extended to 
its accedbry the garden, efpecialiy if it be a ftnall fpot inca- 
pable of gi^ndeur or much wicty. The hoofc is regular, &l 
muft the garden be : the floors of the houfe are horizonul^ 
and the garden moil have the fame petition : in the boufe we 
^ protedbd ;&«nLcvery iacnufing eye, fo nuft we be. in the 
garden. This, it muil be confcifed, ia carrying the notion 
of refemblance very far. But where reafun and tafte are 
laid afleep, nothing is moit common than to carry rcfem^ 
Uance beyond proper bounds. 
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a$ if were, upim objeifts of wbidi wehadf 
no expedation. 

As gardening is not an inventive art, but 
an inoittatton of nature, or r^her nature it- 
felf ornamented ; it follovTS neceflarily, tliat 
every thing unnatural ought to he rejededf 
with difdain. Statues of wild beafts vomi- 
ting water, a common ornament in gardens, 
prevails in thofe of Verfeilles. Is this or- 
nament in a good tafte ? A Jtt ffeiu^ being 
purely artificial, may, without difguft, be 
tortured into a thoufand fhape$ : but a re- 
prefentation of what really exifts in nature^ 
admits not any unnatural circumftance; 
Thefc ftatues therefore in the gardens of 
Vcrfailles muft be condemned : and yet fof 
infenfible has the artift been to juft imita- 
tion, as to have di^ay'd his vicious tafte 
without the kaft colour or difguife, A life- 
lefs flatue of an animal pouring out water^ 
may be endured without much difguft. But 
here the lions and wolves are put in violent 
aftion : each has feized its prey, a deer or a 
kmb, in afl: to devour. And yet, infteadi 
of extended claws and open mouth, the 

whole, as by a hocus-pocus trick, is con** 

verted 



i»ncA inP^ VL diStxtnt k^t : «Ke lion; 
forgettdng bis ^ey^ poor^ out water pkntt* 
fully; and the deer, forgetting its d^nger^ 
perfofmsitfaeiinne operation ; a reprtfitnta-^ 
6on xnk left ah&rd than that in the loperai 
where. A lexander the Great, after mounting^ 
the wa^U of a town befieged, turns about 
and entertains hk army withr a^fong. ^ 

In gardening, every lively ^ exhibitioti 
of what is beautiful in nature has a fine e£> 
fe<!i: : on the od^er hand, diftant and fame 
imitations are difpleafing to every one of 
taikc. The cutting evergreens in the 
fhape of animals, is a very ancient prac^ 
tice s as appi^ars from the epifHes of 
Pliny, who feems to be a great admirer 
of this puerile conceit. The propcnfity to 
imitation gave birth to this practice; and 
has fupportcd it wonderfully long, confider- 
ing how faint and infipid the imitation is. 
But the vulgar, great and fmall, devoid of 
tafle, are entertained with the oddnefs and 
fingularity of a refemblance, however di- 
ftant, betwixt a tree and an animal. An at- 
tempt, in the gardens of Veriailles, to imi-? 

tate 
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tatc a grove of trecs^by ^ group ofyetsld'temi'f 
appears^ for the fame reafon^ ndt. lofe ridi4 
culous. . : : • ' 

- In Isying out a gardcH) every tbtBg tri* 
ml or- whimfical ought to be avoided. Is 
a labyrinth then to be.:juftified ? It is a 
mere conceit, like that of compofiag verfes 
in the ihape of an anc of an egg. The 
walks and hedges may be agreeable ; but 
an the form of a labyrinth, they ferve to 
no end but to puzzle. A riddle is a con-* 
ceit not fo mean ; becaufe the foiution is a 
proof of fagacity, which affords no aid in 
tracing a labyrinth. 

The gardens of Verfailles, executed with 
infinite expence by men at that -time in 
high repute, are a lafting monument of a 
tafte the moft vicious and de|H'aved. The 
faults above mentioned, inflead of being a- 
voided, are chofen as beauties, and multi- 
plied without end. Nature, it would feem, 
was deemed too vulgar to be imitated in 
the works of a magnificent monarch; and 
for that reafon preference was given to 
things unnatural, which probably were 
miftaken for fupernatural. I have often a- 

Qiufed 



mufed. mjtfelf ::witk; anft]ii»ful rdkwH^CKXt 
bctwiiit; tbt«fe gaEd^n^iioel thjbr/ Atid)ira 
talcs. E^ch of thcqi is .atpefformaijce; jwp 

jtendfidL fQr;the;amii&me)Ql:;rf: a gneatijiiig : 
IP thefixtegn:gar.d«ps^ftf :Y^riai^^^^^ 

DP. uoity <p|:^e%fii^rfnpr^ ^tharn in the tbo^* 
fand iinii/on^ jAm^mP^fi- an4:.l§%^ 
jtbeyiaVje:^u?Hy unaatucali gfoves of [/efcr 
lf<«%^.{jtat*jes of aBi^9:(?pnyei?fipg iiv^Hp 
manner pf ^fop,: watec ^ffuing out of the 
»ipaths*of^/V?il4:Naftsr giye an-imprffllpft 
bf fairyland and. witchcraft^ not lef% t^aa 
diamond-pfMces, invifiblq rings, fpells-ap4 
incantations^ . - r ^ 

A ftraight road is the . moft agreeable, 
becaufe it ihortens the journey. But in an 
fimbeUiihod field, » firaight walk has an air 
of AiiFnefs and confinenoient : and at any 
irate is lejfe agreeable than a winding oriwa* 
ving walk ; for in furvcying the beauties of 
a fine field, we love- to roam from plate tp 
place at freedom. Winding walks have an* 
other advantage : at every ftep they open 
new views. . In fbort, the walks in a field 
intended for entertainment, ought not to 
have any appearance of a road. My intcn* 

tion 



&» k tiot to tsakt z joamey J \hu tofeaft 
tny eye with the beetles of art and^fiati^. 
Tikis f tite exeludes^^ £f&t long fttaigbf ' 4s^ 
petfmg^ terminating upon dtfbnt dbgci%i. 
Thcfe, bcfide variety, never fkil- to raife ah 
emotidn of grandeur^ by eaftendkig in ap« 
pearance the fize of lihe field. An d^ing 
without a terminating objed, PxAi ^l^iei 
upon the eye : but an objefl:, at' "vvliatdMt 
diilance^ continued the opening ; and d^loiiai 
the fp^diator into a convi^tk>!l, that fbt 
trees which confine the View are coff^iined 
till they Join the obje<ft. Straight Wail^ al& 
in receffes do extremely well: ^ey «t?ary 
the icenery, and are fayourabte tt> niedita* 
tibn. 

An avenue ought not to be direfted kt 
a i^aight ;tine upon a dwelling^-hoaie : l)et« 
ter fi»r an oblique approach in a waving 
line, widli fingle trees and -odier Jcattered 
ob)e6is ^ inteipofed. In a diredt apptoachi 
the firft appearance continues the £ime to 
the end : we fee a houie at a difbmoe, and 
we fee it all aloi^ in the &me fpot mthout 
any variety. In an oblique approaohi the 
intervening ob^Sts putdsrc faoBfeimnbgiy 

in 



in motioo : it moves jikh the paficnger, 
jOBA^Bspj^dsff^i tx) direid: its cdurfe fo arhofpt- 
4aibly to ktorcept him. An oblique ap« 
qpcoach conmfautes alfo to raiiety : the houfb 
being fcea facccffively in different direc- 
^ons, takes on at every ftep a new figure. 
- A garden on a flat ought to be highly and 
^arioa% c»'namefited, in order to. bccopy 
^M mind and prevent its regcetttng the inii^ 
fxsbty of an uniform plain. Artificial 
fnounts in this iriew >are common : biut no 
per£m has thod^t of an artificial walk ele«- 
iratcdl^h. above the plain. Such a walk 
ss'Aky) and todds to elevate the mind : k 
ladbends and; varies the profpe(5t: and k 
makes the plain, feen from a height, ap^ 
|iear more agreeable^ 

Whether Should a nrin be in the Gothi<^ 
of Grecian form ? In the former, I fay ; 
becaufe it exhibits the triumph of time over 
ftrongdl, a melancholy but not trnpleafant 
thoQght. A Grecian ruin fuggefts ratheir 
the triumph of barbarity over tafle, a gloo- 
my: and difcouraging thought. 

Fountains arc fddom in a good tafte. 
Statues df animals vomiting water, which 
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prevail every where, • ftand condenwiedt i A 
ftatue of a whale fpouting watsr npmml 
from its head, would in one fenie be natd^ 
ral, as whales of a certain ipeci^ Jhavft 
that power. The dcfign hdweyex woiiikl 
fcarce be reliflied) becaufe itl fingi|l»^ 
;wQuld give it the appearance /of being uit*- 
natural. There is another reaibn agsumft JE^ 
that the figure of a whale is in itfelf notrilh 
greeable. In the many fountains, in aeid 
^^ut Rome, ilatues of fiihes are frequottly 
employ'd to fupport a large bafin of wate^. 
This unnatural. conceit cannot^ be otherwife 
explained, than by the conne<fttoQ betmxt 
water and thefifli that fwim ia it; whidi 
by t^e way is a proof of the influence -that 
even the flighter conncdions b^ve on t)ie 
mind. The only good deiign ibr a fotin- 
t^n I hsive met with, is what follows^ In 
an artificial rock, rugged andiabnipt, there 
is a cavity out of fight at the top : , the w^ 
ter, convey 'd to it by a pipe> pours, or 
trickles down the broken pacts of the: nock, 
and is collected into a bafin at the foot : it 
is fo contrived, as to make the water fall 
in iheets or in rills at pleafure* 

( ; Hitherto 
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r Hkherto a garden has been treated as a 
iWwk.inteiidod fofely for pleafure^ or, in o* 
Hitor wcMrds, for giving iropceffions of intrin^ 
fie beauty. What corner next in order is 
tiie beauty of a garden deftined for ufe, 
limed relative ieauty*', ^nd this branch 
iball be difpatched in a few words. In gar* 
dehing, luckily, relative beauty need never 
ilahd' in opposition to intriniic beauty. AU 
ilie ground tlut can be reguifite for uiie, 
liitkcs^ but a fmdll proportion of an orna- 
Mented field ^ and may be put in any cornei: 
^wi^out obftrnSing the difpofitioo of the 
:^pitat ports. At the fame time, a kitchen- 
garden or an orchard is fufceptible of intrin^- 
fie beauty I and may be fo artfully difpofed 
^among the otho" parts, as by variety and 
eontraft to contribute to the beauty of the 
"tfrhole. In this refped, arcbitedure is far 
more iiitricate, as will be feen immediately 2 
for there, it being often requifitc to blepd 
intrinfic and relative beauty in the fame 
building, it becomes a difiiaih tafk to at- 
tain both in any perfection. 

* See thefc toms defined, chap. 3. 
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As gardening is brought to greater per- 
fedion in China t|ian in any other known 
country, an account of the meaos pj^adifed 
by Chineie artifts to infpire all the vanous 
emotions of gardening, will b^ a fine illu<« 
ftration of the foregoing do^rine. In gene*^ 
ral, it is an indiipenfable law with thent,. 
never to deviate from nature : bot ici ordtr 
to produce that degree of variety which is 
pleafing', every method is ufed that is 
confiftent with nature. Nature is ftriftly 
imitated in the banks of their artificial ladbes 
and rivers j which fometimes ar« bare aod 
gravelly, fometimes covered With, weod 
quite to the brink of the water* To flat 
fpots adorned with flowers and 0irubs, are 
oppofed others fteep and rocky^ We fee 
meadows covered with cattle s rice-grounds 
that run into the lakes ; groves into which- 
enter navigable creeks and rivulets. Thefe 
generally condudlto fome intcreftingobje(ft> 
a magnificent building, terraces cut in a 
mountain, a cafcade, a grotto, an artificial 
rock, and other fuch inveiitions. Their ar- 
tificial rivers are generally itrpentinej fome- 
times narrow, noify, and rapid ^ fometimes 

deep. 



deep, htmdy and flow : • %nd tb mak6 the 
feene f^U'Difore a<^ive, milld and otbef mo^ 
ving machines are ©fteti ereftcd. ^'lA the 
kkesare interfperfediflands; foitie barren, 
furrounded with rocks and flioals ; others 
inrkhed widi every thidg that art attd na- 
tare can furniih. > Even in their cafcadcs 
Aej^^ jlivoid regularity i as forcing ttatufe ovt 
cf ks courfet the waters arc feeri burfting 
cut from among the caverns and windings 
6f the artificial rocks 5 here an impetuous 
^atara^lj there many lefler falls s and in its 
pafiage, the walfer is often impeded by 
trcds and heaps of ftoncs, that feem brought 
down by the violence of the current. 
Straight lints, generally avoided, arefbme- 
l^mes indulged, in order to take the advan- 
tage of any intercfting objeft at a diftance, 
by directing openings upon it. 

Senfiblc of the influence of contraft, the 
Chinefe artifts deal in fudden trahiitions, 
and in oppofing to each other, forms, co- 
lours, and fhades. The eye is conducted, 
from limited to extenfive views, and from 
lakes and rivers to plains, hills, and woods: 
to dark and gloomy colours, are oppofed 

the 
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the more brilliant : i3»i dHFerent xmBm^ 
light and (hade are diipc^ed in fueh a man^ 
ner, as to render the compofition diflia<3:< ab 
its parts, and flrikingon the whole.. In 
plantationSj the trees are artfully nii)oed ac- 
cording to their (hape and colour^ thofe 4:^ 
fpreading branches with the pyramidal^ >Mid 
^e light with the deep green. Theyx;ei{<i& 
introduce decay 'd trees, fome ered:^ jani 
fome half out <rf the ground *. In order to 
heighten contraft, niuch bdder ^^^)rfi^ 
are riiked. They fometimes introdttce 
rough rocks, dark caverns, trees ill Ibitaoied 
and fcemingly retit by tempefts^- (^f'blafitd 
by lightning, a building in rfeins-^r half 
confumed by fire. But to relieve the^ mind 
from the harfhnefs of fuch obgeds, they^re 
always fucceeded by the fweeteil and mci^ 
beautiful fcencs. 

r The Chinefe ftudy to give play to the i- 
magination. They hide the termination of 
their lakes : the view of a cafcade is fre** 

^ • Taftc has faggcftcd to Kent the fame artifice* Tlip 
|>1ac]ng a -decay 'd tree properly, contributes to contraft ; and 
sdfo prodaces a fort of pity, gnxind<d on an imaginary pedbi^- 
fication. - . . . , 

quently 



i^eiitly interrupted by ^trees, through wfaicSi 
dre&en obfcurelyllLe waters astheyfalL 
The tmaginadon once roofed, is difpofed t^ 
magnify every object. 

Nodiiiig is mote ftudied in Chineie gsiv^ 
iitm than to raife wonder or forprifei In 
ibenes calculate ibr ' that end^ every thing 
i^pears like fairyland ; a torrent, for ex* 
ktapici ccHivey'd under ground, producing 
OA uncomtndn £>und-that puzzles a ftranger 
10 guefs what it may be y and, to increafe 
our wonder by multiplying fuch uncommon 
Jfoufidd, tlie rocks and buildings are coiitri^ 
^ed with cavities andjnterdices. Sometimes 
one is led in&nfibly intO;dark caverns, termi^ 
Hating unexpfededty in a lanTdfcape iiir iched 
with all that nature afibrds the moft deli* 
cioi»5. At other times, beautiful walks in- 
fenfibly condufi; us to a rough uncultivated 
field, where bushes briers and ftones in^ 
Herrupt the paflage : . when we look about 
for an outlet, fome rich profpedt unexped:- 
cdly opens to view. Another artifice is, to - 

bbfcure fome capital part by trees or other 
interpofed objeds: our curiofity is raifed 
to know what lies beyond j and after a few 

fteps, 



{bcps^ Ite arc grwtil^:forpri(qd iif^rith ilcHic 
fqeoc totalfy difiei?ent frocA whaft W«. «fiT- 

I clofc thcfe curfory obferviitioiftJi: tip^ 
oa gardeniog, "with a iseiaark tbittamuft : 
tc^ch evtfy reader^ f(^«e^b . DPCc^tiTated 
ground, dUhial to the ey6> . iarpir€$ peei^iih^ . 
nefs and difcontenC. May not this J^ejiHi* r 
caufe of the harfli manners of favage^i in 
a field richly ornamented, are coUtK^Ml 
beautiful obje(^ of various kinds. L%chca 
field difplaysi in full luftre, the goodno^ 
of the Deity and the ain|4e ^ovifi6arlM 
has made for our happiness ; whi4:h niisft 
fill every fpedator, with gratil^de to his ^ 
Maker and with ben^voknce to* his 
fellow -• creatures. Other fine aits may 
be perverted to excite irtegular; and e-^ 
ven vicious^ emotions : but gard66}ng> 
which iri^ikres. the pureft aod moft^ refined 
pleafures> <:annot but promote every good 
affedtion. The gaiety and harmony* of 
mind it produceth, mufi: naturaliy indihe 
the fpedtator to comnrnnicate his fiitisfikc-i 
tion to others by z6ts of humanity and 
kindacfs* . ^ 

Having 



ill aving $pi^.e4' wb^ iOGcurr^ tm gar-^ 
.^^^'^S) .1 FT<^<^ to rules and obfervations 
|bat n^ore p^ctllbrly concern architeditrci. 
Arcbitedure being an . ujfeful as well a& a 
iiqe art, buildings ao4 pacts of boildings muft 
Imb diftinguiihed into tbrec kinds, yi:^. what 
ar^ intended for utility folely,, what for or-* 
fiamei;it iblely, and what for both, A build- 
^ng intended for utility folely,iucb as de- 
Jtacbed. offices, ought jn every part to corre-* 
fpond precifel^ .to that inteation. The leaft 
,4eviation from ufe, though contributing to 
jomamcnt, will be difagreeaWe. Fqr, every 
work Qf ufe being confidered as a means to 
ah end, its perfedjq^ as a means is the ca-» 
pital circumftancej and every other beauty, 
in .oppofitiqn, is ne^^e^ied as io^rcp^r and 
iti^perti^ent. In/thii>gs again intei^ed for 
oriianij&nti fucii ^as, pillars, ol>^liiks, tri-^ 
uniphal arches, ibeauty folely ought to be 
t5g^rd|ed. A He^t^n Xfim^t muft be coa<* 
fidered as merely 9rnamental) for \K\ng 
.dedicated to £bme deity, and not intended 
ibr habitation, it is fufceptible of any figure 
aad any embelliihflPient that fancy can fug- 
j^ft and beauty require. The great diffi- 
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tulty of conUHvancc,' refpedls buildihgs Ihat 
are intended- for pleafttre as well as for ulef. 
Thcfe ends, employing different and - oJtefi 
oppofite means, are with difficulty reconci- 
led. In palaces, and other buildings fuffi- 
cieritly extenfive to admit a variety of ufeful 
contrivance;, regularity juftly takes the lead. 
IBut in dwelling-houfes that are too fma;ll 
for varriety of contrivance, utility ought to 
prevail; neglefting regularity fo far as rt 
ftands in oppofition to convenience. 

Intrinfic and relative beauty being found- 
ed on different principles, muft be handled 
feparately; and I begin with relative beauty, 
as of the greater importance. 

The proportions of a' door, are determi* 
ried by the ufe to which it is deftined.s The 
door of a y welling-houfe, which ought to 
correfpond to the human fize, is confined 
to feven or eight feet in height, and threfe 
or four in breadth.' The proportions pros- 
per for the door of a bam or coach-houfe, 
are widely different; Another corffidera- 
tion enters. To fludy intrinfic beauty in a 
coach-houfc or barn, intended merely f6r 
ufe, is obvioufly improper. But d dwelt* 

ing- 



Vigrhqufe may admit ornaments ; and the 
principal door of a palace demands all the 
grandeur that is confident with the fore- 
going proportions diftated by utility. It 
ought' to be elevated and approached by 
Ijteps ; and it may be adorned with pillars 
i^pporting an architrave) or in any other 
beautiful manner* The door of a church 
ought to be widC) in order to afford an ealy 
padage for a multitude. The widenefs, at 
the fame time, regulates the height, as will 
appear by and by. The fize of windows 
ought to be ptx)portioned to that of the 
room they fcrvp with light j for if the 
apperture be npt fufiiciently large to con- 
vey light to every corner, the room is dark 
and gloomy. Steps of flairs ought to be ac-. 
(ommodated to the human figure, without 
regarding any other proportion ; thcfe fleps 
accordingly are die fame in large and in, 
fmall buildifigs, becaufe both are inhabite4 
by men of the fame fize. 

I proceed to ^onfider intrinfic beauty 
yended with that which is relativ?. A cubq 
ip itfelif is more agreeable than a parallelo-*, 
ppedouj, which will conftantly hold in fmall 

S f 3 figures. 
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iigurds. ^ But a large buHtJihg ih the fbfth 
a cube, appears lumpifli and heavy 5 while 
the other figure, fet on its fmaller b^fe, is 
by its elevation more agreeable : and hence 
the beauty of a Godiic tower. Biit let us 
iiippofe this parallelopipedon deftiri'd for a 
dwelling- houfe, to make way for relative 
beauty. Here utility prevails over devatfi<to'; 
and a parallelopipedon, inconvenient l)y its 
height, is fet upon its larger bife. Tho 
loftinefs is gone ; but diat lofs is riibre than 
compenfated by additional cohvehieiixie^; dud 
for that reafoh the form 6f a buildiii^ fptesd 
more upon theground than raifed' in height, 
is always preferred for a dweHin^^hbtrib, 
without excepting even the nibft ^mptubas 
palace. 

With re/Jjearto the dhrfliqns'vnthin, utility 
fequires that the rooms be redfangular • for 
Otherwife void fpaces Will bc4eft cf nio tifc, 
A hexagonal figure leaves no void ipa-^ 
ces ; but then it determines the f ootafs ta be 
^il of one fize, which is' cJctremcly incrai- 
venient, A cube will at firft be pfronoun- 
ced the mb^ agreeable figure y and thw 
play hoW in .ft ropm -of i <inodc^te fize. 



Btit fe a vfery lafgp room, utility rmiir *s a 
dtflferttit figure. The chief eonV^nieiicfe df 
a great room, is unconfined motifah. 'Thiaf 
4irea8 us to the ^reateft lengtdi thiat can ,b6 
tSbtalned. But a fquarc room of a great 
fize* is inconvenient, by removing far frbui' 
llic hand, chairs and tables^ which, when 
uhem^loy d, muft be raiiged albng the Mtt 
df tlite room. Utility therefore requires a 
llir^e room to be a parallelogram. Thi$ 
figure, at the fame time^ is the heft calcu- 
feted for receiving light 5 becaufe, to avoid* 
crdfsrlighti all difc windows ought to be in 
one t^ll 5 and if the oppofite wall be air 
fuch diftaiiee as not to be fully lighted, the 
room' muft be obfcure. The height of t- 
rooiii exceedihg^ nine or ten feet, has Hftlb 
or no relation to utility 5 and fherefoi'e' pro* 
ftortSon is ther only rule for determining 
tfie height wheh above that number of feet.; 
As sdl artifts who deal in die beautiful' 
ditnaturally prbhc to entertain theeye, they 
have great opportunity to exert their tafte 
upon palaces^ and funiptuous buildmgs, 
whrire, as above dbfervcd, intrmfic beauty- 
wght to have the afcendant over that which 

is 
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]£ relative^ But fuch propenfiQ^ is unhapp]^ 
with refpcft to private dwelling-houfes y be-^, 
caufe in thefe, - relative beauty cannot be diA. 
play'd in any perfedtion, without abandon- 
ing intrjnfic beauty. There is no opportu^ 
nity for great variety of form in a fmall 
bouie ; and in an edifice of this kind, inter-^ 
jial convenience has not hitherto been hdtp- 
pily adjufted to external regularity.. I am, 
apt %o believe, that an accurate coincidence 
here, is beyond the roach of art. And yet 
architedjs always fplit upon this rock 5 for 
they never will give over attempting to re-, 
concile thefe two in^oii^p^^ibles,. Ho\y elfa 
ihould it be accovin^ed for, ^t|\^t of the end^ 
Icfs variety pf private dwelling-^hopfes, t;her9 
is not one to be foun4> that is generally a-r 
greed upon as a gqod pattern ? The un-, ^ 
wearied propeqfity to, n^akq a hpujfe regular 
as well ,as convenient, forces, the architedt^ 
in fome article^, to f^cpfice 9Qnv?nien9e to 
regularity, and in pth^rSj^ regularity to con-^ 
venipnce. $y this pieans, the houfe, which 
turns out: neither regulaj: nor convenient,, 
rjeyef feijs to diJ^lcafc. - The faults ar? ob^., 

\ vipijts^ 
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vious, and the difficulty of doing better is 
known to the artift-only *.' - c - - - 

Nothing can be more evident, than that 

the-fdrm of a.dwelKng-houfe ought to be 

fuited to. the climate ; *id ; yet no error is 

more common, than to copy irl Britain the 

form of Italian houfes ; not forgetting even 

'thofe parts that are purpofely contrived for 

air, 'and for excluding the fun. I fliall give 

one <^r two inftances. A colonnade along 

the front of a building, hath a fine effe&. in 

Greece and Italy, by producing coolnefs and 

obfcurity, agreeable properties in warm and 

luminous climates. The cold climate of 

Britain is altogether averfe to this ornament. 

A colonnade therefore, can never be proper 

-in this country, unlefs when employed to 

communicate with a detached building. A- 

gainj- a logio opening the houfe to the north, 

contrived in Italy for gathering cool air, is, 

Jf poffible, ftill more improper for this cli- 

-mate. Scarce endurable in fummer, it, in 

J * *' Hooffs arc buik to live in, and not to look on. There 
" fore let life be preferred before uniformky, except where 
** both may be had.** 

to. Verulam^ ejjay 45, 

winter. 



of the north, and to every Ihovvcir o^ S»qW 
wad laia* 

* Having 4ifcufled what appeased f^e^j 
tyto he fiiid upQ# rc^atwe h^itiJity, i6»gly 
confidoifed, or in comhinatiof) with iptri^j^: 
heau^, theiiextilcp4&> tp ?ifiw archUe^^mrp 
.as one of the fine arts, ai;d to q(^mii^4^Q^ 
Jbuildings and parts of buildings t^ ^gp 
foleiy calculated to ple9& the ey^. , Inc^ 
.works of nature, grand and QoagmliceQt, 
variety prevails; The timid hand of.|^^, id 
guided by rule and compafs. Hence it . ig> 
that in works which imitate mture, lhts^<^t 
art is to hide every appearance qf art i.wklfii 
h done by avoiding regularity aiKl iodnlgiflg 
variety. But in works of art th^% an?! ;Qf !•- 
ginal and not imitative, fuch^as arqtu.^^2;9i;$r 
ftridt regularity and uniformity ou^t tp be 
ftudied fo far as confift^at wjth jUtiUty. 

In buildings intended to plf^fe the €3^, 
proportion is not lefs e^nt}al than, regnbirh 
ty iand uniformityj for we are fo framed hy 
4iature, as to be pleafed equally with each 
of thefe. By many writers it is taken for 
granted, that in all the parts of a building 

there 
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tkere d|» e^titain ftri^ jjroportioiis wbick 
|)le«fe tbe eyci r precifety aa there arb certaia 
ftri€t: proportion!) of foiind ^Mhich plea& th^ 
Mr ; and tlitit in both die flighted deviation 
fe equally difagrecdrHe^ Others again feeni 
tC> teiifh mcM a comparifon betwixt propor- 
tion in numbers dnd proportion in quantity % 
abd hold that the fame prc]|K)rtions are a-^ 
glreeable in bothi The proportions, for ex* 
ample, of the numbers i6, 24, add 36 ard 
agreeable; andfo^ fay theyi are the pro- 
portions of a room, die height of which is 
16 feet> the breadth 241 and the length 364 
This polity with relation to the prefent fub^ 
j€^, being of importance, the reader will 
i^amine it with attention, and impartiality^ 
To refute die notion of a refkublance be^ 
twtxt mufical proportions and thcrfc of ar* 
diitefture, it. might be fofficient to obferve 
in general, that the one is addrcfled to the 
ear^ i^e other to tlie eye ; and that objedts 
of different fenfes hate no refeinblance, nc^ 
indeed any relation to each other* Bitt 
more particokrly, what pleafes the ear in 
harmony, is nc^the proportion of the ftrlngs 
of the infh'ument5 but of the founds that 
Vol, IIL T t thefe 
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Aefedfings produce. In architcfture, ort 
thcf contrary, it is the proporticm of different 
qaahtitics that plcafcs the eye, withoutHlie 
kaft relation ta fbond^ Befide^ were qu^^ 
tity here to be thrf fole ground of t:6mpari^ 
fon, wc have ho rcafon to prcfanae, tfiat 
there is any natural analogy betwixt :the 
proportions that pieaie in a buUding and the 
proportions of ilrings^ that produce concor- 
dant founds, I inilance in particukr an oc-r 
t^ve, the moftr com|^cte of dl concordsv 
An o<9:afve is produced by two ftrings ofc thft 
i&me tenfion and diafdieten and as to lensfih 
in the proportion of one to twtf, I do not 
know, that this proportion will' be agrecabfe 
in any two parts of a building. I add, that 
concordant notes are produced bywind in- 
ftFutoeats, which, as to ptopdrtion, appear 
not tahave evenr the fKghteft rcfiaiAlancifc 
to a building. 

Witb refpcft to the other notion ibftitu* 
ting a- comparifon betwixt proportion m 
D umbers and proportion in quantity, lui^e^ 
that number and quantity ai^e Co diftinft 
from each other, as to afford no probabili^ 
of any natural relation bctwijit them/ Quan- 
tity 
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tity i& a real quality of ev.cjry fobfttnce or 
t>od3r: number ia not a real quality » but 
merely a conceptioii that arifes upon view-^: 
11^ a plurality ^ things in f ucceflion^. lie - 
taule an arithmetical proportion is agreeable 
in numbers, have we any reafoato conclude 
that it muft alfo be agreeable in quantity ? 
At this rate^ i geometrical prc^ortion , and^ 
many others, 6ught alio to be agreeable ip,. 
both, A/Cj^rtain proportion may cpincidft 
m both ; and ^mong aa cfndlefs variety of 
pjcoportiofis, it veould be wonderful, if thcr^ 
never ihould be a coincidence. One . ex-s 
i^mple is given of this coincidence, in th^ 
numbers i6, 24t.and 36; but to be con?? 
yinccd that it is jnerely accidental, we nee4 
but rejfled:, that ^he fame proportions ar§ 
not applicable to the external figure of a 
houie., and far lefs to a column. 

That we are framed by nature to relifh 
proportion as wdl a3 regularity, is ind^u^ 
iablq: but that agreeably proportion, like 
concord in founds, is confined to certain 
precife meafures, is not warranted byexpe-^ 
jrience : on the contrary, v^re learn froni 
g^perience> that various proportions are ?^ 
, \ T t 2 qually 
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(^ally agrecaUe^ that proppr&aiit is ncwtv 
tied down to prectfe mea&rcs but ; adrmts 
more and lefs, and that we a» not feniibte 
of difprdportion till the differekice ibetwi^t 
the quantities compar^^ become .tihe isiaft 
ftriking circumllance. Columns oytdently 
admit different proportions, eqiially agref « 
abi^. Tho cafe is d^ fame in hpoi^ rootHs,, 
$ind other partp of a building, ^^nd Hm 
ppen^ an ipterefting rsfleaion. The fore- 
going difFeren(:e betwi:3ct copcord %x^ prch 
portion, is an additional iaft^nc:G of that ^4*^ 
inirable harmopy which fubiifts among th^ 
feveral branches of the human fraoi?. The; 
par is an accurate judg^ of ibi4nds and of 
their fmalleft differences ; and that concord 
}n founds fhould be regulated by accurate 
meafures, is perfefSUy well fuitcd to this a^q- 
curacy of perception. The eye is rao« mr 
pertain about the fize of a large objc<a, thaii 
of ope that is fmall j and in different iituav 
tions the fapie objeft appears of different fi? 
zes. Delicacy of feeling therefore with re- 
fped: to proportion in quantities, would be 
an ufelefs quality. It is much better order* 
ed, that (here ihould be fucha latitude with 

• * rc^ed^ 



ffdped: to: agreeable jpropcrdons, asto cor- 
pefyand'M the unoertaiD^ of the eye wkh 
reipe£i: to qcuntity. 

Bufetiiii &ene » too iiiterefttng to be pa£fei 
ovtr in a airic^ vkw : all its beauties are 
net yet dtfplay'd. 1 proceed to ofaferve^ 
duti: to ibake the eye as ddicate with re- 
^d: to proportion as the ^r is with rcfpe^S: 
td'ccmdbrd, would not <ml3r be an iiibie& 
qttdity; but be die fourae (^contimial pain 
and .uiieafineirs* I need go no £uthet; for a 
proof than the very room I po^fs ^ pre- 
lent: evwy ftep It^e, varies to nxe» ia 
appearand/ the propdrtion of the length 
and breadth* At diat ratc> I ihould notb^ 
happy^but in one predfe fpot^ where the 
proportion appears agreeable. Let me fur*^ 
th(^ obferve, dtat it would be fingular in^ 
deed, to find in the nature of man, any 
two principles in perpctodl opppfitibn to 
e^h other.- This woultf precifely be dte 
i:afe, if ph)portibn were drctimfcrSbed ii|ce 
concord ; for it would exclude all but one 
of thofe proportions that utBity requires iri 
different buildings, and in different parts of 
the fame building. 

ft 
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• It i$ ladicroQS to obferve all writers ac* 
koowledgittg the necefiily of accurate pro- 
portions^ and yet differing widely about 
diem* Lading afide reafoning and philofo- 
pky, onefadt univerfally agreed on oi^ht 
to have undeceived them, that the fame 
proportions which pleafe ia a model are not 
agreeablein a large. hQilding« A room 4$ 
feet in length and 24:in breadth ^ndheight, 
is well proportioned ; but a room 12 feet 
wide and high and 24 long,, looks like a 
gallery. 

Perrault> in his comparifon of theandents 
and moderns *, is the only atithor who 
runs to the oppofite extreme.; iBabtatning^ 
that .the different proportions affigned to 
each order of columns are arbitrary, and 
that the beauty of thefe proportions is en« 
tirely,thc.eflefl:of cuftom. This bewrays 
ignc^^ce of hum^n nature, virhich evid^nt^ 
ly delight; in proportion, as well asin regu«« 
larity, order, and propriety; But withoyt 
^ny acquaintance with human nature, a 

iingle reflp^ion might have convinced hin\ 

^ - 

of 



of his errors that if thefc proportions had 
not originally been agreeable, they could 
not have been eftabliihcd by cuftort/' If k 
thing be univer£tl^ it muft be natural. 
* To iiluCbnate the prefent pointy I fhall add 
a few examples of the agreeablenefs of dif-* 
ferent proportions. In a fumptuous edifice, 
the capital rooms ought to be large, for o- 
therwifc they will not be proportioned to 
die fize of the building. On theother hand, 
a very large room in a fmall houfe, is dK^ 
proportioned. But in things thus related^ 
the mind requires not a precife or fihgle pro- 
portion, rejefting all others; on the contra- 
ry, mahy different proportions are made e- 
qually welconxe. It is- only when a propor- 
ticxi becomes loofe and diftant, that the a- 
greeablenefs abates, .and at lad vanifheth. 
In all buildings accordingly, we find rooms 
of difFcrent proportions equally agreeable, 
even where the prgpordon is not infi^uenced 
by utility* With refpciSl to the height of a 
room, the proportion it ought to bear to the 
iepgth ?nd breadth, is extremely arbitrary; 
and it cannot be otherwife, confidering the 
uncertainty of the eye as to the height of a 

room. 
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room^ when it exceeds iy or 18 feet.' In 
iiolumns again> even archite<^ miiil can- 
fefsy that die proportion of height and thick- 
neis varies betwixt 8 diahieters and 16, rand 
that every proportion betwixt thefe: two ex- 
tremes is agreeable. But this is not alL 
There muft certainly be a further variation 
ef proportion, depending on the fize of the 
column. A row of columns ro {ctt high, 
and. a row twice that height, require differ- 
ent proportions. The intercolumni^tions 
muft atfo differ in proportion according to 
Ae he;ight of the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only itfcif ^ 
beauty, but is infeparably connected with a 
beauty of the firft magnitude. Parts that in 
conjundtion appear proporticmal, never fail 
feparately to produce fimilar emotions j 
which exifting together, are extremely plea- 
fant, as I have had occafion to fliow *. 
Thus a room of which the parts are all fine-* 
Iy adjufted to each other, flrikes us with the 
beauty of proportion. It produceth at the 
fame time a pleafure far fuperior. The 

• Chap. 2. part 4* 

length, 



Icf^th,. the breadth, the height, the 'vtin^ 
cIqv^s> raife each of them Separately an emo- 
tion* The£: emodona tr^s fimilar ; and 
though faiet when fejc feparatcly,, they.pro- 
^VtPfi m.Qonjw&ion the ^^n^otion of concord 
•c h^rmoqy, which is «xtren^ly pleafant« 
On the othfSf; hand, wfeerc; the length of ^ 
fpoi^ fajr^ e^c^ed^ the, bi;eadth, the mind 
cojmparing together parts ib intimately con« 
ne^di ifiiiiiediately perci^ives a difagree* 
ment o^ difpropprtion which difgufb. But 
this is not all. Viewing them feparatcly, 
fiifferent emotions are produced^ that oif 
grandeur from. the. grea,t length, and that of 
meanness or litdeni^fs from the fmall 
breadth, which .in upion are. dif^greeable 
by their dlfcordanc?. Hence it is, that a 
long gallery, however convenient for exerr 
qife, is not an agreeable figure of a room.. 
We copftder it, like a.ft^ble, as defined for 
wfe, aj)d expeft not that in any pther rc(peit 
it fhould be agreeable. 

: Regularity apd proportion are effentialitt- 
buildings deftined chiefly or folely.to pleafe 
the eye, becaufc they, are the means tp pro- 
duce intrinfic beauty. But a ikilful,.*Ftift 
, Yot. III. U ^ ^ wiU 
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will not cosfihe^ fatis view to i^^kritr^ aful 
proportion. He will alfo; (lucty propric^ 
which; is perceived when die form and or* 
naments of a ilfu<^re are fuited to thepur-* 
pofe for which it k appdint^. IPhtf fellft 
of propriety ditflates the foUowingrtte; ThM 
every building ought to hdVe S& *«prcffl6a 
correfponding to its deftination. * A ptalaco 
bught to be fumptuous and grand} alpiri* 
Vate dwelling, lieat and mod^ftj a playw 
hotife, gay and'fplc*ndid j and a riibntiment, 
l^loomy and melancholy. A -Heathen tem- 
ple has a double deftination : it is cohfidered 
chiefly as a houfe dedicated to fome di?inL^ 
ty; and in that refpe<ft it ought? to fee grand, 
elevated, and'magnificcnt ; it is toniidered 
alfo as a place of vvorihip j and in that re^edk 
it ought to be fomewhat dark or gloomy 5 
becaufe ^Jimnefs produces that' tone of mind 
which is fuitfed to-' humility and devcrtion. 
A Ghriftian church- is n6t confidered as^ a 
houfe for the Deity, but merely a place of 
Worfhip : it ought therefore to be decent 
and plain, without much brna'ment; a fi-- 
tuation ought to be chofen, humble and 

j-ctircdi bcc^ufc the congregation, during 

. wqribip. 



^or&ip> o^ght to be humble ^ and difeifga^ 
^td from the world.. Columns, beiid? 
tbbir chief d^ftination of .being fupports^ 
contribute to that peculiar eicprefBon. which 
iher dfiftination of a building requires : co^ 
Itimns of diiFecent proportions, ferve to e^i^- 
pvfi& loftinefs, lightnef^i &c. as well as 
^^ngth, ^itufitipn alipm^y. contribute, tp 
4afprcfliQn : ijoftv^niepcy; regylates th$ fitu- 
ali^n of a priv^^e dwelling-houfe ; but, as J 
koirf^ had . occaiipn to dbferve % the fitusMiati 
^ a palaw ought to be lofty, 
. . And this, leads me to examine, whether 
^e fituation of a great houfe, where tb^ 
artift is limiced iff his choice, ought , in any 
^eaiare to regulate its form. The coa<^ 
tDei^ion b^wixt a great houfe and the nei^^ 
bouring groundsi though not. extremely inf 
timate, demands however fome cpngruity. 
It would, for. ini^nce^ difpleafe us to find ^n 
elegant buildkig thrown away upon a wild 
.uncultivated coufitry : congriiity requires a 
l^lifhed field for fuch a building ; and be^ 
iide the [^afure of congruity, the fpe^tator 

♦ Chap. 10. 
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l«)olss It^k^cdmpareii .^mdi t^^ cam^ 

thc'&y. Intheneictpkce, when tt.»i:tK 
ver^its gratideur, '^iiribdndo^; it gives 
^dimtnodve appearance to :the refl^ of the 
hov&t pafling frbm it, : tvery ' apartment 
looks Iktle. ' This loonci.didrefem may be 
^pt]yci»npare«i totheiiWoln commencement 

aof an epic po6m. 

.... . * 

Sella per.ErAathbs pldlquath civiiia camposf; ^ 

' • ' ■ ' ' ' . -' 

Jn the thi;d place,, by its fituatipn it 

fervc$ only for a waiting-rooin> and a paf- 
:fttge to the principal apartmentp* And 
yet undoubtedly, the room of the great* 
eft fijze ought to be referved for com- 
j)any. A.greaJ: room, which enlarges the 
mind and gives a certain elevation tp the 
fpirits, is deftined by nature for converfa* 
.tion« Rejpdting therefore this form) I t;ake 
^ hint from the climax in writing for ano- 
ther form that appears more fuitable^ My 
plan is, firft a handfome portico, propor- 
tioned to the fize and faihion of the front : 

• 

this portico leads into.a waitingrrpom of a 
larger iize { and this again to the great 

room. 







roofn» ftli by 1 progreffioii from imail c& 
^eat. If tbe hotife be very litrg^, there 
may be fpace for the following fqit of 
rooms 1 firfty a portico ; fecond, a paflage 
ifrkhin die houfe bounded 1^ rows of coi' 
iamnsoD each fide connected byarcade$'; 
third, an o&agon roorn^ or of any other &- 
gure, about the centre of the builcfoigi 
and, lailly, the great room. 

Of all the emotions that can be ^dfed^l^ 
architedure, grandeur is that which has 
the greateft influence on the mind. It 
ought therefore to be the chief ftudy of tbe 
artifl:, to raife this emotion in great build- 
logs. But it fecms unhappy for architedlurc^ 
that it is ncceflarily governed by certain prin^ 
ciples oppofite to grandeur : the dire^ ef^ 
feft'of regularity and proportion, is to 
make a building appear lefs- than it is in rea- 
lity. Any invention to reconcile thefe with 
grandeur, would be a capital improvement 
in architedture. 

Next • of ornaments, which contribute 
greatly to give buildings a peculiar expref- , 
lion. It has been a doubt with me, whe- 
ther a building can regularly admit any or- 
nament 
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J9aneifin£(but wfaati^ttMui^ or at ieift s^s^ti^ 
to be ufdBil. But^c^fidering^ ^ie cddjbk 
timrvof architd6hire» a fiire as wdUiirs/flft 
I1&&L art^ Itfaere is no ^)od .rea£bnr wbf or^* 
tk^3ients„ njaiy liot .W. addod .to /pleafib the 
ifc witlirat ai^y retfition. touib« Tkis li* 
berdjr^is aUpwed in poelry, .painting, and 
g^dening, ^and'wlty hitt in iu:chittSareicon« 
fidered as^O'-fibe afr^ ^* A' ^pi^ate dwrdling*^ 
houfe) it ia'trbe) and^tber ediikes where 
nfe i&tlMixdiiefdtinv admit not regularly ;aiiy 
ornameMibuti whfatlaiaa she appearance^ ste 
leaft, of otife : but ^tdcnples, tCMxapbA 
arcbesj and mother bdUdin^ intended chiefly 
or fdely for fhow, may be highly, oma** 

Tfai$ Toggsfts (a divjildn of ornamentft in? 
tf9 thnee kinds, t;nz;^ ofcnaments. that.^afs 
bedptiliil . without relation to ufe, (wih 9lt 
Aatues in niches, vafes, .baflb or &lto reHevo 4 
pcxty things in themielvea not beautiful, 
but poffeffing the beauty of utility by impo-r 
ibg on the fpedhtor,. and appearing to be 
of ufc, blind winxiows for example;; the 
third kind is, where the thing is in itfelf 
heauuful, ^hd aUb takes jon the. appearance 

of 
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0f ofe; the cafe oC skfrkA^r. ' Wi& re^ 
fpoEt to the fecond^ it is an .egregbps blun« 
d^, to icontrive the ornament fo as to make 
k appear ofelefs. . . If a blind windoi^ there^ 
fore be neeeflary for regularity^ it ought 
to be ib difguifed, as noi to be diiikiag^ilbed 
from the real Wipdow& if it appear to be a 
bliod window^ it is jii%iiiUul, as ,a vain atr: 
tempt to. fupply thd^ waint of ihMenricm. it 
ihonrs the irregulirdltyAio a ilroager light ^ 
bj fignifying that ^.window 4>iight to be 
tfaq?e in point of reg^iUritjr, but/that the ar^ 
chitcxft had ndt ikill fufficient to . connect 
external regularity, with internal convex 
nience. /•.'-•;:,.. ^ ..-. ; '.." 

From ornaments in general, we .de£:en4 
to a pillar, the chid^'bmamQnt in great 
buildings. The defliAatioa c£ a.pilkr is to 
fopport, really or ill appearance, another 
part 4epmed the arcbiirave. Witkrefpe^ft 
to the form of this, ornament^ I obferve, 
that a drcle is a more agreeable figure than 
a fquai:e, a globe than ^ a cube, and a cylin^ 
der than a parailelopipedon. . This laft, in 
the language of architcjfture, is faying, that 
9 qoluma is a more agreeable figure, than a 

|)ilaile^ 



pByfter/ For that re^lfoft, it ought to be 
preferred, all ofher circtimftances being e- 
qaaL Ai!K)tbcr reafon concurs, that a co- 
IvLtnn annexed to a wall, which is a plain 
ferfacc, makes a greater variety than a pi- 
laftcr. There is an additional reafon for re- 
jcfting pilaftcrs in the external front of a 
buildings arifing from a principle unfolded 
above^, i)sz. a remarkable tendency in the 
miiid of man, to advance every thing to its 
pcffedlion as well as to its final iflue. If I 
fee a thing obfcurely in a dim light, and by 
dfsjoitlted parts, my curiofity is roufed, 
and prompts me, out of the disjointed parta 
to compofe an entire whole. I fuppofe it 
to be, for example, a horfe. My cye-fight 
being obedient to this conjefturc, I imme- 
diately perceive a horfe, almoft as diftinftly 
as in day-light. This principle is applica- 
ble to the cafe in hand. The moft fuperb 
front, at a gfeat diftance, appears a plain 
furface : approaching gradually, we be- 
gin to pef ccive inequalities : thefe inequa- 
hties, advancing a few fteps more, take 

* Chap. 8. 

Vot. III. X X on 
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on the appearance of pillars ; but whether 
round or fquare^ we are uncertain : our 
curiofity anticipating our progrefe, cannot 
reft in fafpenfe : we naturally fuppofe the 
moft complete pillar, or that which is the 
moft agreeable to the eye ; and we imme- 
diately perceive, or feem to perceive, a 
number of colximns : if upon a near ap- 
proach we find pilafters only, the difep- 
pointnient makes thefe pitafters appear drfa- 
greeable ; when abftrafted from that cir- 
cJumftancc, they would only have appeared 
fomewhat lefs agreeable. But as this de- 
ception cannot happen in the inner front 
inclaflng a court, I fee no reafon for exclu- 
ding pilafters there, when there is any rea- 
fon for preferring them before columns* 
With refped now to the parts of a co- 
lumn, a bare uniform cylinder without bafe 
dr capitd, appears naked and fcarce agree- 
able : it ought therefore to have feme fi- 
niftiing at the top and at the bottom* 
Hence the three chief parts of a column, the 
fhaft, the bafe, and the capital* Nature 
undoubtedly requires a certain proportion a- 
mong thefe parts, but not limited within 

precife 
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yrecife bounds. I fufpe^ that the propor- 
tions in ufe have been influenced in fome 
degree by the human figure -, the capital be- 
ing conceived ^as the head, the bafe as the 
feet. With refped to the bafe indeed, the 
|>rinciple of utility interpofes to vary it from 
the human iigure : the bafe m^ufl: be fo 
proportioned to the whole, as to give the 
colKttin the appearance of lability. 

In architedure as well as in gardening; 
contradiSory expreffionrs ought to be avoid- 
ed. Firmness and folidity are the proper 
expreilions of a pedeftal : carved work, on 
the contrary, ought to be light and deli- 
cate. A pedeftal therefore, whether of a 
column or of a ftatue, ought to be fparingly 
ornamented : the ancients never ventured 
any bolder ornament than the bailb-relievo. 

To fiicceed in allegorical or emblematic 
ornaments, is no flight efibrt of genius; for 
it is extremely, difficult to difpofe them fo in 
a building as to. produce any good tfftd:. 
The mixing them with realities, makes a mi- 
ferabie jumble of truth and fidtion *. In a 

f See cbap. 30. CeSt. 5, 

X X a baflo- 
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baflb-relievo oh Antoninus {rillar, rain ob- 
tained by the prayers of a ChriAiAn . legion^ 
is cxprcffcd by joining to thie group t£ {oU 
dicrs a rainy Jupiter, wkh .water in abun« 
dance running! from his head and beard. 
De Piles, £ond of the conceit, carefully Ja*- 
fornas his readidr> that he muft not take 
this for a real JUpitcr,: but.fpr a fyaibiol 
which among the Pagaj3S figpified rain: ,m 
emblem ouglbt not to make ja .part of the 
group rcprefehtiiatg real objejfts or real e^ 
vents, but he detached from it| ib. ais even 
^t firft view to appear an emUem, But 
this is not all, nor the chief point. £\$ry 
emblem ought, to be reje<^ed tb^t is not 
clearly expi'eifive of its meaning c if it be 
In any degree obfcure, it. never can be ire-* 
lifhed. The tempks cf Aocientand Modefn 
Virtue in the. gardens of Stow, appear hot 
tX firft view emblematical i a^d wimi wci 
lu-e informed that they are^fo, it.is^not cai^ 
to gather their meaning.^ . The fyt&xitaf 
fees one temple in full repair, anddber iri 
ruins : . bwt without an expbnatbry [iolcr^i? 
tion, he may guefs, but cannot be certain^ 
Ihat the forrn^r being dedicated to Ancient 

Virme, 
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Virtue, ihc latter to Modem Virtufe, arein- 
tended a (&tire upon- the prefent times. On 
tb^ ^hG^ iiaod, a trite ismblem, like a 
ft-ife fimfle, is difguftfui ♦. Nor ought aii 
emblem more than a fimile to be founded 
on low :0r familiar cd)jc<ftsV for if the cigefts 
be not agreeable, as well as their ineanmg^ 
the emblem- upon >the whdle w|U not^be fe? 
J^hed. A room in a'dwdlitig-faoufecon* 
taining a monumefit to a decea&d friend^ 
is dedicated to Mdancholy. Its furniture 
tsa diDck that ftrikes every m^inute toiig* 
nify how fwiftly timepafTes : upon the mor 
nument, weeping figures and other hack- 
ney'd ornaments commonly found upoii 
tomb-ftopes, with a ftufF'd raven in a 
corner : ver&s on death, and other fefioiis 
fubjedfi^y inicrrbed all around. The ol:^edx 
ar6 too* familiar, and the artifice too appaf 
rent, to produce 4he intended effeCt. 

The flatue of Mofcs ftriking a rock from 
which water aftually iflues, is alfo in a 
falfe tafle ; , for it is mixing reality with rc- 
prefentation : Mofes hlmfelf may bring 

t Sec chap, 8. 

water 
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water out of the rock, but this miracle is 
too much for his ftatue. The fame objec* 
don lies againft a cafcade where we fee the 
ftatue of a water-god pouring out of his urn 
real water. 

It is obferved above of gardening, that it 
contributes to rectitude of manners, by in- 
ipiring gaiety and benevolence. I add an- 
other obiervation. That both gardening 
and architecture contribute to the fame end, 
by infpiring neatnefs and elegance. It is 
oUerved in Scotland, that even a turnpike- 
road has ibme influence of this kind upon 
the low people in the nei^bourhood. 
They acquire a tafte for regularity and neat- 
nefs; which is difplay'd firft upon their 
yards and little inclofures, and next within 
doors. A tafte for regularity and neatnefs 
thus gathering ftrength, comes infenfiUy to 
be extended to drefs^ and even to bdiaviour 
and manners. 
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Standard of Tafte. 



'* (^ *| .^Hat there \t no diiputing about 
I " tafte", meaning tafte in its moft 
extenfive fenfe, is a faying fo ge- 
nerally received as to have become a proverb. 
One thing indeed is evident, that if the pro- 
verb hold true Mrith refpe<ft to any one ex- 
ternal fenfe, it muft hold true with refpcdt 
to alL If the pleafures of the palate difdain 
a comparative trial and rejeft all criticifm, 
the pleafures of touch, of fmell, of found, 
and even of fight, muft be equally privile- 
ged. At this rate, a man is not within the 
reach of cenfure, even where, infenfible to 
beauty, grandeur, or elegance, he prefers 
the Saracen's head upon a fign-poft before 
the beft tablature of Raphael, or a rude Go- 
thic tower before the fineft Grecian build- 
ing : nor where he prefers the fmell of a 

rotten 
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rotten carcafs before that of the moft odori^ 
ferous flower: nor jarring difcords before the 
moft exquifitc harmony. 

But we muft not ftop here. If the plea- 
fures of external fcnfe be exempted from 
criticifm, vrhy not cjvery one of our plea- 
fures, from whatever fource derived ? If 
tafte in the proper fenfe of the word cannot 
be dilputed, there is as little room for difr, 
puting it in its figurative fenfe, , The pro* 
ycrb accordingly comprehends both;, and 
in that large fenfe may be refolved into the, 
following general propofition, That with re- 
fpeft to the fenfitive part of our nature, by 
which fome objedts are agreeable fome dif- 
agreeable, there is not fuch a thing as a good 
or 6adj a right or wrmg j that every man's 
tafte is to himfelf an ultimate ftandard with- 
out appeal ; and confequently that there is 
no ground of cenfure againft any one, if 
Ijuch a one there be, who prefers Black- 
roore before Homer, felfiftinefs before be- 
nevolence, or cowardice before magnanimi- 

The proverb in the foregoing inftances, 
i& indeed carried very far. It fecms difficult, 

however. 
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howcJver, tofapits foundation^ orwithfac- 

cdfe to attack it from any quarter. For iti 

comparing the various taftes of individuals, 

it i& not obvious what ftandard muft be ap^ 

pealed to.. Is not every man equally a 

judge of what is agreclble or difagrceable 

to himfelf ? Doth it not fcem odd, and per- 

bips abfurd, that a man mgk not to be 

pleafed when he is^ or that he ought to be 

pleaibd when he is not? 

This reafoniog may perplet, but, in con- 

tr&didlion to ielTfe and feeling, will nevei 
ai^d conviction. A man c^ ta^ muft n&> 

ceilarily fed the reafoning to be falfe, how-^ 
ever unqualified to d^{e& the fallacy. At 
the fanae time, though no man of tafte will 
fubfcribe to'the proverb as holding true in er 
very cafe, no man will venture to affirm 
that it holds true in no cafe. Subjeds there 
are undoubtedly, that we msiy like or diA 
like indifferently, without any imputation 
upon our tafte. Were a philofophcr to 
make a fcale for human pleafures with ma- 
ny divifions, in order that the value of each 
pleafure may be dqnoted by the place it oc- 
Ciipies, he would not think of making di- 
. Voj,. III. Y y vifions 
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vifions without end, but would rank toffSr 
ther many plcafures arifiog perhaps from dif^ 
fcrent obje£ts» either as being equally v^* 
luable, or differing fo imperceptibly as tp 
make a feparation unnecefiary. Nature 
hath taken this courfe^ fo far as appears to 
the generality of mahkind. There may be 
fubdivifions without end ; but we are only 
&niible of the grofler diviiions^ comprehend*- 
ing each of them many pleafures of various 
kinds. To thefe die proverb is applicable 
in the ftriAeft ibnfe> for with re^^A to 
pleafures of the fame rank, what ground 
can there be for preferring one before ano- 
ther ? . If a preference in fadt be given by 
sny individual, it cannot be tafte, but cu« 
item, imitation, ot fortic peculiarity of 
mind. - 

Nature in her fcale of pleafures, has been 
fparing of divifions : fhe hath wifely and 
benevolently filled every divifion with many 
pleafures ; in order that individuals may be 
contented with their own lot, without en- 
.vying the happinefs of others : many hands 
muft be employed to procure us the conve- 
jiiencies of life 3 and it is neceflary that the 

different 



^ibt-ent branches off bufinds, whether mofb 
or Icfs agreeable, be filled with hands. A 
tafte t6o nice and delicate, would obilruCt 
diis plan ; for it would crowd ibme employ- 
ments, leaving others, not lefs ufeful, to«- 
tally neglected. In our prefent conditton^ 
happy it is, that the plurality are pot deli- 
fcate in their choice. They fall in readily 
^ith the occupations, pleafures, food, and 
company) that fortune throws in their way > 
and if at firft there be any difpleafing cir* 
cumftance, ciiilom foon makes it eafy^ ^ 
. The proverb will be admitted fo far as k 
regards the particulars now explained. But 
when apply 'd in general to every futgedt of 
tafte, the diflSculties to bd encountered arc 
infuperable. What (hall we fay, in parti- 
cular, as to the difficulty that arifes from 
human nature itfelf ? Do we not talk of a 
good and a bad tafte ? of a right and a wrong 
tafl» ? and upon thatfuppoiition, do we not^ 
with great confidence, cenfure writers, 
painters, architeifts, and every one who 
deals in the fine arts ? Are fuch criticifms 
abfurd and void of foundiition ? Have the 
foregoing expreiiions, familiar in all Ian- 

Y y 2 guages 
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:gy?ge9 aiid among all people, lio fort of 
^ncaning ? This can hardly be : what i» 
univerfal rauft h^w a foundation in natuce. 
If we can reach thb foundation; the ftand-- 
Md of tafte will j&o longer be a fecrct. 

All lining Cfeatttr<?s are by nature diftri- 
.bpted into claffes ; the individuals of each, 
Jbowever diverfified by flighter differences> 
having a wonderful uniformity in their c%r 
pital parts internal and external. Ezck cU& 
is diftinguifhable from others by an exter-r 
nal form; and not lefs diftinguifhabk by 
an internal conHitution, maniiefted by cer- 
tain powerSj feelingsi, defires» and a32bns> 
peci>liar to th^ individuals of each dafk 
Thus each clafs may be conceived to have 
a common nature^ which, in fnuning the 
^ndividuials belonging to the dais, is taken 
for a model or ftandard. 

Independent altogether of experience^ 
men have a fenfe or convidion of a cosai<*> 
mon nature or ftandard, not only in tbw 
pwn fpecies, but in every fpccies of animak. 
And hence it is a matter of wonder, to find 
any individual deviating from the commoa 
nature of the ipecies, whether in its inter- 
nal 
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iial or external confiradion-: a child bora 
.with mx averfion to its mother's milk, is a 
matter of wonder, not lefs than if foorn with- 
out a mouth, or with mcp than one *. 

With rc^a to this common nature or 
ilandard, we are fb conitituted as to con- 
ceive it to be perfeSi or right ; and confe* 
quentl^ that individuals <digla to be made 
confermable to it. Every remarkable de« 
TiatioQ accordinglyirom die ilandard, makes 
an impreffion upon us of imperfedion, irre* 
gularity, or diforder : it is diiagreeable.and 
Fdifes in us a painful emotion : monih'ous 
kirths> exciting l3w curiofity of a pHibtfo* 
pher, fail not at the fame time to excite a^ 
verfion in a high degree. 
- Laflly, we haW a convidion, that the 
coH^mon nature of man is invariable not 
lefs than univerfal : we conceive that it 
hath no relation to time nor to place ; but 
that it wiU be the fame hereafter as at pre- 
fent, and as it was in time pail ; the fame 
among all nations and in all corners of the 
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^artfa. Nor are we deceived : gmmgi i*!^ 
lowancc for the difference of culture and 
gradual refinement of manners^ ^e fad: 
correfponds to our convidion . 

This convidion of a common niture or 
ftandard, and of its perfe£tion, is the fbun^ 
dation of morality 5 and accounts dearly for 
that remarkable conception we have,' of a 
right and a wrong tafte in morals. If ac^ 
counts not left clearly for the conception we 
have of a right and a wrong tafte in dhe fine 
arts. A perfon who n^tOs objeds gehe*- 
raily agreeable, and delights in obje^ ge- 
nerally difagreeable, is condemned as a ihbu-^ 
fter : we di^ipprove his tafle as bad or 
wrong; and we have a clear conception 
didt he deviates from the common ftand* 
ardl' If man were fo framed as not to have 
any notion of a common ftandard, the pro* 
verb mentioned in the beginning would hold 
univerfalty, not only in the fine arts but in 
morals: upon that fuppofition, the t^fte 
of every man, with refpeft to both, would 
to himfelf be an ultimate ftandard. But 
the convidtion of a common ftandard being 
mad6 ia part of our nature, we intuitive^ 
conceive a tafte to be right or good if con- 
formable 
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fbf mafak to the common fbotisurd, lAnd 
wrong, w bad if difconformable. 
} .No particular concerning human nature 
is more imiverfal, than the aneafinefs a man 
feeh when in matters of importance his o« 
pifiipnSi are rejected by others. Why (hould > 
difiefiB^? in opinion create uneaAnefsi more: 
l^an dilfeifence in ftature, in countenance,; 
Of i$i drefs^? . The i^nfe of a common- 
ftandard is the only principle that can e^« 
pbdn this myftery, Every man, generally 
ipeaking, taking it for granted that his opir 
nbns agree with the comtnon ferife of mai)'* 
kind, is therefore difgufted with thofe of a 
contrary opinion, not aa differing from himj^ 
but as dijSfering from the common ftaodard* 
Hence in all difputes, we find the parties, 
each 0f themequally^ appealing ,xx)nftantly 
to the cotnmpn fcnfe of miankind as the ul- 
timate rule or ftandard. Were it not for. 
this i^ndard, of which the conviiftion i$*u« 
niverfal, Icannot discover the ilighteft foun- 
dation for rancor or animoiity when perfbna 
differ in ef&ntial points more than in points 
purely iridifFerent. With rcfpc<3: to the latr 
Kr, which are not fuppofed to be regulated 

by 
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by^ anyrftahdard, individiiab arc perdsitiffd: 
to think for thcmfcives with imponi^. Thr 
fame liberty is not indidged with icfpcx^to 
the former : for what reaUbn, other than that, 
die ftand^rd by which thefe are regulated, 
ought, as we judge, to prodace an uniform 
mity of q>i{uon itk all men ? In a WM^d, to 
tfans^ itaft of a common flandard muft be 
whoUy attributed the pkafure we take in 
riKjfe who efpoufe the ftmt prlndptei^: and- 
opiniofls with ourfelves, as well as the aver*^ 
iton we have at thofe who differ frooi as* 
In matters left iiKttflSrrent by the ftafid^ d/ 
we find nothing of the fame plealiire or 
p»si. A booki(h man, unle& fws^d by 
Goav^eiiience, reliflieth not the ccmtemipla^ 
tive more than the adive part of mankind ? 
his friends and companions are chofen itt-^ 
dHferetitly out of either dafe. A paiAter 
confof t& wi^ a poet or mufician, as r&adily 
as with thofe of his own arts and one is »o6 
the more agreeable to i»e for loving beef, 
as I do^ nc^ the lefs agredable for preferring 
mutton. 

I have faid, that my difguil is raifed, not 
by differing from me, but by dfifering 

from 
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from WhAt I judge to be the common 
itftnd&fd% Thb point, being of importance^ 
oaght td be firmly efbbiiihed. Men, it is 
true, are prone to flatter themfelves, by ta^ 
king it for granted, that their opinions and 
thdr tafte are in all refpedts agreeable to the 
common ftandard* But there may be ex^ 
cepddnsy and ei^perience fliows there are 
fome. There are inftances without num^ 
ber, of peribni who cling to the groffer a- 
mu&mentg of gaming, eating, drinking, 
without having any rclifli for more elegant 
pleafureS) fuch) for en^ample, as are afforded 
by the fine arts. Yet thefc very perfons, "^ 
talking the fame language with the refl of I 
mankind, pronounce in favour of the mord 
elegant plcafures : they invariably approve | 
thofe who have a tfiore refined tafte, and arei 
afhamed of their own as low and fenfual. It 
is in vain to think of giving a reafon for this 
fingular impartiality againfl felf, other than 
the authority of the common ftandard. x 
Every individual of the human fpecies, the 
mofl groveling not excepted, hath a natural 
fenfe of the dignity of human nature*. 

* Sec chap. ir. 
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Hence every man is cftecme;d and refpeSed 
in proportion to the dignity of his cbaraiScr, 
fcntiments, and adions. And from the in? 
fiances now given we difcover, that, the 
fenfe of the dignity of human nature is fo 
vigorous, as even to prevail over felf-par- 
tiality, and to make us defpife our own 
tafte compared with the more elevated tafte 
of others. 

In our fenfe of a common ftandard and 
in the pleafure individuals give us by their 
conformity to it^ a curious final caufe is dif- 
covered. An uniformity of tafte and fentii- 
ment in matters of importance, forms an 
intimate connexion among individuals> and 
is a great bleffing in the focial ftate. With 
refpe<9: to morals in particular, unhappy it 
would be for mankind did- not this, unifor- 
mity prevail : it is neceflary that the ac- 
tions of all men be uniform with icfpt&. to 
right and wrong 5 and in order to uniforoii- 
ty of adion, it is. neceflary that all men 
think the fame way in thefe particulars : if 
they differ through any irregular bias, the 
common fenfe of mankiad is appealed to as 
the rule ; and it is the province of judges, 

in 
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hx matters efpecially of equity, to apply 
that i-ule. The lame uniformity, * it is 
yielded, is not fo ftri6My neceflary in other 
irtatters of tafte : mtfn, though cbnneded 
ih general as members of the fame ftate; 
ire; by birthi dffitc, or occupation, fepa- 
rated and diftingoifhed into different claffes ; 
and are thereby 'qualified for different a- 
mufements: variety of tafte, fo far, is no 
6b(lru<ftion to the general connexion. But 
With refpedt -to me more capital pleafures, 
'fach as are-beft enjoy 'd ia common, uhi- 
fortnity of t^€ is neceffary for two great 
ends^ firft to conAeft individuals the nwrc 
intimately in the fodal life, and next to ad- 
vance thefe jileafures to their higheft per- 
feaioh. With refpea: t6 the firft, if inftead 
df a common tafte, every man had a tafte 
peculiar to himfelf, leading him to place his 
happinefs upon things indifferent or per- 
haps difagreeable to others, thefe capital 
pleafures ccmld not be enjoyed in common : 
every man would purfuc his own happi- 
nefs by flying from others ; and inftead 
of a natural tendency to union, remarkable 
in the human ipecies, union would be our 

Z z 2 averfion. 
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averfiop: man would not be aconfifteal 
being: his intereil would Ic^d him to fo-« 
ciety, ^nd his t^fle would draw hitn jffO^ 
it. The other cpd will be hfift expl^MMK^ 
by entering upoQ p?trticu|^r«f Vqiformi^ 
pf tafte gives cfiportunity forfumptueiA^ wd 
elegant buildings, for fine garden*, «i4 «-t 
t?,nfive cmbelli(hment§, which fdeefe uni^ 

verfally • Works of thip natJtire CQuidi rmtat 
have reached «ny deigree of p^ffe<^i0P4, hid 
every man a tafte peculiar tp hitnfclf ; . th^n 
could mt be any fuitable rowftti eidicr cf 
profit or honour, to eiKOUP»®g m^n of .ge^ 
nius tp Is^our in fuch works* The ikw9 
uniformity of tafte i$ equally nece^^ to 
perfect the ^rts of mu|}(:, fculpbirei 9ii4 
pfttilting 5 4n4 to fupport the ^ptnqer they 
require ^{t;ir they are brought to ffgfe^ofk, 
jNaturc is in evpry particyiax ^opi^eftt with 
hcrfelf. W? arc formed byr nature to have 
» high reliih fgc the fioe ^t&» whu^ ar« t 
great foi^q^ of happUieii^ and e^stramo^ 
friendly tP virtue. We are* at the iamo 
time, foruaed with au unifownHy of tafti, 
to furniih ^n^r obje^^ ipg tbw high rsliflu 

if uftifprmky «f tiift^ di^ not pi»if*iU tb« 

fine 
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$ne*arte could never have made «ny figure. 
Thus, upon a fenfe common to the 
(pttm^ is grafted a ftandard of tafte, which 
tp^ithout hefitation ig apply 'd to the tafte of 
♦Very individual* This ftandard, afcertain- 
ing what adlions.ar'p right what wrong, what 
proper what improper, hath enabled moralifts 
%Q eftahUih rules for our: conduft from which 
»Q p^fon is allowed to fwerve* We have 
tiie &me ftandard fof aicertaining in all the 
fine arts, what is bes^utiful or ugly, high or 
low, proper or improper, proportioned or 
^rfpropordoned. And here, as in mofals> 
«re juitty condom, every tafte that fwerve^ 
fropa what is thus afeertained by the com- 
mon ftandard. 

The difcovcry of a rule or fti^ndard for 
trying the tafte of indtyidiials in the fine arts 
is wdl as in morals, is a confiderable ad^ 
vance, but completes not our journey. Wo 
have a great Mray yet* to travel. It b J»ade 
out that there is a ftandard : but it b not 
made out, by what means we (hall prevent 
miftaldng a falfe ftandard for that of na*^ 
ture* If from opinion and practice we en- 
deavour to alcertain the ftandard of nature, 

we 
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we are betray 'd into endlefs perplexities. 
Viewing this matter hiftorically, nothing ap- 
pears more various and more waVering than 
tafte in the fine arts. If we judge by num- 
bers, the Gothic tafte of architefture WA\ 
be preferred before that of Greece ; and th'<: 
Chinefe tafte probably before both. It 
would be endlefs, to recount the various 
taftes of gardening that have prevailed irt 
different ages, and ftill prevail in different 
countries. Defpifing the modeft colouring 
of nature, wotncii of faihion in France 
daub their cheeks with a red powder. Nay, 
the unnatural fwelling in the neck, a difeafe 
peculiar to the inhabitants of the Alps, is 
reliftied by that people. But we ou^tnot 
to be difcouraged by foch untoward inftan- 
ces. For do we not find the like contradic- 
tions with refpcd: to morals? was it not 
once held lawful, for a man to cxpofe his 
infant children, and, when grown up, to 
fell them forflaves? was it not held e- 
qually lawful, to punifli children for dbe 
crime of their parents ? was not the mur- 
der of an enemy in cold blood an univjerfal 
praftice ? what ftronger ihftance can be; gi- 

ven^ 
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ven> than the abominable pradtice of hu« 
rnan facrlHces^ not lefs impious than immo- 
ral? Such aberrations from the rules of 
morality, prove only, that men, originally 
favage* and brutiih, acquire not rationality 
or any delicacy of taftc, till they be long 
difeiplined in fociety. To afcertain the rules 
of morality, we appeal not to the conunon 
fenfe of favagcs, but of men in their more 
perfedt ftate : and we make the fame ap- 
peal, in forming the rules that ought to 
govern the fine arts. In neither can we 
fefeiy rely on a local or tranfitory tafte j but. 
on what is the mod univerfal and the moil 
lading among polite nations. 

In this very manner, a ftandard for mo<- 
rals has been eftabliflied with a good deal 
of accuracy ; and fo well fitted for practice, 
that in the hand of able judges it is daily ap- 
ply 'd with general fatisfadion. The ftand- 
ard of tafte in the fine arts, is not yet 
brought to fuch perfedion. And there is an 
obvious reaibn for its flower progrefs. The 
fenfe of a right and a wrong in adion, is 
confpicuous in the breaft of every individual, 
almoft without exception. The fenfe of a 

right 
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right and a wrong iti the fine arts^ it njore 
Bunt and wavering : it is by native a teodef f 
plant, requiring much culture to briftg it to - 
maturity: in a barren foil it cannot ii^c} 
and in any foil, withQUt cultivadpn^ it i$ 
weak and fickly* I talk chiefly with reh^ 
tion ta its more refined ofc^e^ : for fbdM 
objeds make fuch liv^y imprcifions of beaii^ 
ty^ grandeur^ and proportion^ as widiout 
exception to command the general t^te. 
There appears to me great contrivance, in 
dtftinguifbing thus the moral fenfe from a 
tafte in the fine arts» The former, la a 
rule of condud and as a Idw we ought to 
obey, mud be clear niid authorittittive. The 
latter is not intitled to the famt ^itkority, 
fince it contributes to our pldafare and a<^ 
muienoent only« Were it more ftrong and 
lively, it would ufurp upon our duQr, and 
call off the attention from matters of greater 
moment. Were it more clear and authori- 
tative, it would banifh all difference of 
tafte : a refined taAe would not form a 
charader, nor be intitled to efleem. This 
would put an end to rivd(hipi and confe^ 
quently to all improveaient« 

But 
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Bttt to retorn to our fiibjeft. However 
languid and cloudy the common fenfc of 
mankind may be With refpeft to the fine 
arts, it is yet the only ftandard in the(e as 
well as in morals. And when the matter is 
attentively confidcred, this ftandard will be 
found le(s imperfe4£t than it appears to be at 
£rft fight. In gathering the common fenfe 
of mankind upon morals, we may fafely 
confoit every individual. But with refpeA 
to the fine arts, our method niuft be didfer- 
cut : a wary choice is neceflaiy 5 for to 
colled: votes indifferently, will certainly mif- 
iead us : thole who depend k>r food on 
bodily labour, are totally void of tafte ; of 
fuch a tafte at leaft as can be of ufe in the 
fine arts. This confideration bars the great- 
er part of mankind ; and of the remaining 
part, many have their tafte corrupted to fuch 
a degree as to unqualify them altogether for 
voting. The common fenfc of mankind 
muft then be confined to the few that fall 
not under thefe exceptions. But as fuch 
feleSion feems to throw matters again into 
uncertainty, we muft be more explicit up- 
on this branch of our fubjed. 

Vol. III. 3 A Nothing 
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Nothing tends more than voluptaoisfiiciB 
to corrupt the whole internal frame, and ^o 
vitiate our tafte, not only in the fine arts, but 
even in morals. It never fails, in courfi^ ol 
time, to extinguiih all the fympathetic a£^ 
feftions, and to bring on a beailly felfiihnefs 
which leaves nothing of man but the fhape. 
About excluding perfons of this ftftmp there 
will be no diipute. Let us next bring un* 
dcr trial, the q>ulent wliofe chief pleafure 
is expence. Riches, coveted by mod mea 
for the fake of fuperiority aiKl to command 
rcfpedt, arc genwally beflow'd . upcm ooQly 
furniture, numerous attendai^ts, a princely 
dwelling, every thing fuperb apd, gorgeous, 
to amia^^e and humble all beholders^ Sim- 
plicity, elegance, propriety, and every thipg 
natural, fweet, or amiable, a^e defpifed ot 
jiegledcd ; for thefe are not at the- com* 
mand of riches, and make no figure m the 
puWiceye/> In a word, nothing is reli(h«dj 
but what ferves to gratify pride, by an kna- 
gined exaltation of the pofleflbr ^ve thofe 
he reckons the vulgar* Such a tenor of 
life contradls the heart and makes every 
principle ^ive w^y to f?lf-iatereft. Bcneyor 

lence 
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leilcc and public fpirrt/ with all their refined 
cmodons, are little felt and lefs regarded* . 
Afid 4f theie be excluded^ there can be no 
place for the faint and delicate emotions of 
the fine arts. 

' The exclufion of clafles fo many and va- 
rious, reduces within a narrow compafs 
thofe who are qualified to be judges in the 
fine arts. Many circumftances are necef- 
fary to form a judge of this fort : there muft 
be a good natural tafte : this taile muil be 
improved by education, refle<Sion, and ex- 
perience: it muft be preferved alivci by a 
regular courfe of lifci by ufing the goods of 
fortune with moderation, and by following ^ 
the didates of improved nature which gives 
welcome to every rational pleafure without 
deviating into excefs. This is the tenor of * 
fife which of all contributes the moft to re- 
finement of tafte ; and the fame tenor of 
life contributes the moft to happinefs in ge- 
neral. 

If there appear much uncertainty in a 
ftandard that requires fb painful and intricate 
a feledion, we may poflibly be reconciled 
to it by the following ^confideration, That, 

3 A 2 with 
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with rcfpedJ to tb€ fine arts, there is lefe 
difference of taftc than is commonly itiiagjl"- 
ned. Nature hath marked all her works 
with indelible charaders of high orlow^ 
plain or elegant, ftrong or weak. Thefc^ 
if at all perceived, are feldom mifapprehend* 
cd by any tafte ^ and the fame marks are e- 
qually perceptible in works of art. A defecr 
tive tafte is incurable -, and it hurts none buf 
the pofTeilbr, becaufe it carries no authority 
to impofe upon others. I know not if there 
be fuch a thing as a tafte naturally bad or 
wrong; a tafte, for example, that prefers, a 
groveling pleafure before one that is high 
and elegant. Groveling pleafures are ne-* 
ver preferred : they are only made welcome 
by thofe who know no better. Differences 
about objefts of tafte, it is true, are endlejS : 
but they generally concern trifles> or ppf- 
fibly matters of equal rank where the pre- 
ference may be given either way with impu- 
nity. If, oh any occafion, the difpute go 
deeper and perfons differ where they ought 
not, a depraved tafte will readily be difco- 
vered on one or other fide, occafioned by 

imitation. 
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imitation, cuftom, or corrupted manners, 
foch as arc dcfcribed above. 
' If, after all that is faid, the ftandard of 
tafte be thought not yet fufficiently afcer- 
tained, there is flill one refource in which 
I put great confidence. What I have in 
view, are the principles that conflitute the 
fenfitive part of pur nature. By means of 
thcfe principles, common to all men, a won- 
derful uniformity is preferved among the 
emotions and feelings of different indivi- 
duals 5 the fame objedl making upon every 
perfon the fame impreffion ; the fame in 
kind, at leaft, if not in degree. There have 
been aberrations, as above obferved, from 
thefe principles ; but foon or late they aU 
ways prevail, by reftoring the wanderers to 
the right track. The uniformity of taftc 
here accounted for, is the very thing that 
in other words is termed the common fenfe 
of mankind. And this difcovery leads us to 
means for afcertaining the common fenfe of 
mankind or the ftandard of tafte, more un- 
erringly than the feledlion above infifted on. 
Every doubt with relation to this ftandard, 
occafioned by thepradlice of different nations 

and 
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and different times, may be cleared by ap- 
plying to the principles that ought to govern 
the tafte of every individual. In a word, a 
thorough acquaintance with thefe principles 
will enable us to form the ftandard of tafte ; 
and to lay a foundation for this valuable 
branch of knowledge, is the declared purpofe 
of the prefent undertaking. 
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APPENDIX- 



Terms defioed or explained. 



1. ^'CONSIDERING the things I am con- 
^ J fcious of, fome are internal or 
within my mind, fome external 
or without. Paflion, thinking, volition, arc 
internal objeiSls. Objedts of fight, of hear* 
ing, offmell, of touch, oftafte, areexter-r 
nal. 

2. The faculty by which I difcover an 
internal objedt, is termed an internal fenfe : 
the faculty by which I difcover an external 
obje<9;, is termed an external fenfe. This 
diftindHon among the fenfes is made with 
reference to their objefts merely ; for the 
fenfes, external and internal, are equally 
powers or faculties of the mind. 

3. But as felf is an objedt, and the only 
one that cannot be termed either external 

or 
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or internal, the faculty by which I am c<^- 
fcious of myfelf, muil be difHngui(hed from 
both the internal and external fenfes. 

4. By fight we perceive the qualities of 
figure, colour, motion, (Sc. : by the ear 
we perceive the qualities high, low, loud, 
foft : by touch we perceive rough, fmooth, 
hot, cold, Gfr, : by tafte we perceive fwect, 
four, bitter, ^c. : by fmell we perceive 
fragrant, ftinking, CSc. Qualities, froift 
our very conception of them, are not capa- 
ble of an independent exiftence; but muft 
belcMig to fomething of which they are the 
qualities. A thing with refpec^ to its quali- 
ties is termed a fubjedl, or fubftraium ; be- 
caufe its qualities i-eft, as it were, upon it, 
or are founded upon it. The fubjedl or 
fubjiratum of vifible qualities, is termed 
fubftance^ of audible qualities, ftrnnd ; of 
tangible qualities, boify.- In like manner, 
tafie is the fubjiratum of qualities perceived 
by our fenfe of tailing ; and fmell is the 

jubflratum of qualities perceived by our 
fenfe of fmelling. 

5. Subftance and found are pefceh^ed 
cxifting in a tertain place 5 often at a confi- 

derable 
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4leraVle . ;4iil9D<^ from; 1^ organ. But 
^amik toudbf Md ttiAer iun: percen^d at 
the organs <afieofi:« ; 

6. Ofcjedis of internal i«ni!b are conceived 
to : be attributes : .deliberation^ reafoning^ 
teQAadxxi^ jwiUingy confchttog, are interna} 
adionsir paiBon^ and emotions are internal 
ag^bsdonsu With regard to the former, I 
am con£^0U6 of being a<Aiye; with regard 
to die latter^ I am con^ious <tf being pa& 

five* • : 

i 7*. Again^ we are confisiws of infamal 
aftionasin^^tbe hcadi of pailions and eoiof 
ticMis as. in the heart. 

8« .Many a£lion$ may be exerted intcr^ 
nally and many eitb^Sis produced, of whiell 
we are not confcious* When Ave inve^^ 
gate the ultimate caufe of animal nK)tion'si| 
k is the tnoft probable opinion, that they 
proceed from ibme internal power: and if 
fo,iyeanr, in this particular, uncon&bus of 
our own operations. But confcioufnefs' bet- 
ing imply'd in the very conception of deli* 
berating, reafoning, rcfolving, willing, con- 
fenting, thefe operations cannot go oa with- 
out our knowledge. The £ane is the cafe 

Yjoum. 3 B of 
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I 

of paflions.aiid emotions ^ f6r no iotenvil a^:^ 
gitation is denominated a paffion or ctm^ 
tion> but what we are coafcious of. 

g. The mind is not always in the (ama 
ilate : k is at times cbearf u^ melanchol)^,. 
fevere, peevifh* Tbeie difier^crt ibtes .majr^ 
not improperiy ht dtnomimt^J^c^^ Aii^^i 
ot^e^, by making an impreflion,. prodn-f 
ceiCh an emotion or .paflion, whkh agaijEi 
givfs the mind a certain tone fitted to it. , ^ 

ID. Perception and fenfation are cosxh 
^only reckoned fynonymous terms, . %m^^ 
^ing the confcioufne6 we bav>e of ob|ei^{ 
\my in accurate language, the^ are diftin-r 
guiibed. The confcioufnefs we have of ex- 
to-nal objeds^ is teroMd perceptim^ Thm 
^e are iaid to perceive a certain animalj z 
^certain colour^ ibund, ^tafte, {meU, &q^ 
The confcioufnp& we have of pleaiure or 
^in ariiiivg from external objedsi is termed 
Jenfatim. Thus we have a feniatian of co^ 
-of heaty of the pain of a wound^ ^f the 
pkafure of alandfcape, of mufic, of .be§ii« 
ty, of propriety, of behaviour, Off. The 
^onfcbufii^fs we have of internal adtion, 
i^ok as delibecation, rdq|ution^ choice; .i$ 



/ 



nfcver tbtmed eidier a percepti(4 6r a fen* 
fition. i 

It. Coneefftim ought to be diftinguifhed 
fit>m perception. External things and their 
attributes are objeds of perceptbn : relation^ 
among things are objects of conception. I 
fee two men, James and John : thexonfciouf-^* 
nefs I have of them is a perceptbn : but the 
confcioufne& I have of their relation as father 
and fon/ is termed a conception. Again, per- 
ception relates to objeds really exifting : con- 
ception to fiditious objeds, or to thofe 
framed by the imagination. 
' 12. Feelings befide denoting one of the 
external fenfes^ has two different iigniiica-' 
tions. Of thefe the mod common includes 
not only fenfation, but alio that branch of 
confcbufnefs which relates to paffions and 
emotions : it is proper to fay, I have a feel- 
ing of cold^ of heat^ or of pain ; and it is not 
lefs proper to fay, I have a feeling Of love, 
of hatred, of anger, or erf any other paffion. 
But it is not applied to internal a£tion : for 
it is not proper to fay, that a man feels him- 
fclf deliberating or refolving. In a fenfe 
lels common, feeling is put for the thing 
that is felt -, and in this fenfe it is a general 

3 B 2 term 



«ecm for ev^rym^ of:ow.pa^ibi»aail fmiK 
tions. 

. 13,. That we caanot percciwe aft external 
oh^£t tiU an ii&pFcfiioii be m^dc upon our 
body» 18 probable from rtsAm^ and kafeef-^ 
tained by experience. But it 19 aot iiccef* 
£iry that we be made lenfiblec^ the im^ 
prefiiofi. : h is true, that in totaehiDgt ta-* 
fling, and finciting, we feel the io^eiitpA 
made at the efgan of &nfe : but in feeing 
and hearing, we feel no inopreffioa. We 
know indeed by expesience^ that ^ before iwc 
perceive a vifible object, ]is image bfpnsad 
upon the retina tunica *, and th^ befi[)re wc 
perceive a found, animprefficai is made iq>- 
on the drum of the ear ; and yet here, we 
are npt conicious either, oi the wganic in 
mage or the organic impreflion: nor are we 
confcious of any other operation preparatcar^ 
to the ad of perception. All we can fay,, 
is, that weiee daatriver^ or hear th^ trum^ 
pet*. ( 

14. Oijeds 

'\ * Yet a iin|Q]ar qumon tiiat hnpreffions are the mXfx^cQa^ 
of pcrcqjtion, has-been rfpoufcd by fotnc philofophcrs of no 
mean rank ; not attending to the foregcMpg peculiaiii]r in die 
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i4/OI)^e^ once.percmed may be redllU 
cd to the mind by the power of memoty. 
When I recall zn object in this manner, 
k appears to mc the fame as in the origi- 
nal furvey» only more faint and obicure. 
Fcjf examine, I faw ycfterday a fpreading 
oak groacving on die brink of a river. I en* 
deavour to recall it to my mind. How is 
this operation performed ? Do I endeavour 
to form in my mind a picture of it iM* repre* 
fentative image ? Not fo. I tranfport my- 
felf ideally to the place where I faw the tree 
yefterd^^ ; upon which I have a perception 
of the tree and river, fimilar in all refpeds ^ 
to the perception I had of it when I viewed ^ 
it with my eyes, only more obicnre. / And 
in this rccoUedion, I am not confcious of a 
pidture or reprefentative image, more than 
in the original furvey : the perception is of 

fenics of fecisg and bcanng, that we percdvc objeds widioiit*) 
bdng confcioas of an organic imprelfion or of any imprdSon. 
See the treatifc npon haman natjure^ where we find the following - 
yaflage^ book i. p* 4. fedt. 2. *^ Pn^erly fpcaking k ia 
^' not our body we perceive when we regard oar limbs and 
^ members ; fo that die afcribing a real and coiporeal exid* 
^ ence to thefe iropreflions or to their objeds^ is an a& of the 
^ miodasdi&calt to ezphdn^** 4rc^ 

the 
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the tree itfelf, as at firft. I confirm' this by 
another experiment. After attentively fur 
veying a fine ftatuc, I clofe my eyiesi What 
follows? The fame obje(3: continues, widi- 
out any difference but that it is lefs diftind 
than formerly. Tl)is indiftindl fecondary!> 
perception of ah otjeft, is termed an ideai 4 
And therefore the precife and accurate defi^ 
nition of an idea, in contradifiin£i:ion to ati 
original perception,' is, " That * perception: 
or confcioufnefs of a real objeft, which a 
perfon has by cxercifing the p6wer of 
•* memory/' Every thing one is confciousr 
of, whether internal or : external, paflions^ 
emotions, thinking, refolving, willing,^ 
heat, cold, &c. as well as external objcfts, 
may be recalled as above by the power of 
meiiiory *. 

15. The 

. * From this dduudon of act idea, the following prtofiofiiiaii 
^ imuft be evident. That there can be no fuch thing as an innate 
idea. If the original perception of an object be not innat^ 
which h obvious^ it is not ,leis obvious, that the id<^ or jfe* 
condaty perception of that 6bje^. cannot be innate* And yec 
to prove this fclf-evident propofuion, Locke has bcftowed a 
whole book of his trcatife upon human underftandmg. So nc-» 
ccilarjr it is to give siccuratc definitions^ and fo preyoitiveof 

> difputc. 



V i^^-The original perceptions o£ external 
olgedS) are either fimple or complex. A ' 
feund may \?t fo fimple as not to be refol- 
yable into parts : fo may a tafte and a imelL 
A perception of touch, is generally com- 
pounded, of the more fimple perceptbns o£ 
hardne^ or ibftne&, joined with fmoo^neO^ 
or roughneisy ..hcaf or cold, . &c. . Bi|t of 
all the perceptions of external fenfe,. that of 
a . vifiHe. ofajeift is the moft complex i be- 
cause the eye takes in moreparticulars than 
any other organ« A- tree is compofed of its 
trunk) . branches, . leaves ; it hasxplour, fi^ 
gure^ fi^e i every one of thefe . %)arately! 
prodaceth a perception in the mind^ the 
fpedator, which :are all combined into the 
complex perception of the treei 

1 6. The original paxeption of an obje<3: 
of &^ty: is more complete, livejy, and dif- 
tind:, than that of ^ny other external fenfe ; 
and for that reafon, 9^ idea or &condary 

d^ipute are definidbns when accurate. Dr Ber&^qr has t^ 
ken great pains to prove 'another propofition eqiully dvident^ 
That there can be no iiich thing as a general idea. All oar 
liri^nal peroeptioDs are of j^rticularobjeds^ andoorfecondare 
pcrce^ons qr id^ snu|t bp e^uall^ fo, 

percei 
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peroeptbit of a v^lc obp^ is .more«iii> 
tin<^ and tively than that of any^otber Q^o€t. 
A fine . paiiige in muiic, may^ for a mo- 
ment» be recalled Jbo the mind widi tolera- 
ble accoracy: but the idea of any o&er ob- 
ject, and alfo of foond after the flibHseft.tit* 
tenraly is extremely ot^ure* 

z 7* As the range of an indivsdual' is omw 
monly. within narrow bounds of fpace^ op-* 
porttioities feldom ofijer a£ sui eiilai|^ ncm 
quatntance wiili cidernal <^jeds. CkigmsA 
perceptions diet eforc» and tbetr coemfpi^d-i 
ing ideas, ane a provifion^ tpoicsa^p Icir the 
pnrpcifts of lile« Langoagerisian admirabi(( 
oontriyanoe for fappk^mig this .ddBoeiicyi 
for by language, ^die oiig^bal .perc^ions. of 
each individual, may be cooununicated to 
all; and. the fame nwjf be done by .painting 
and other imitative arts. It is natiind to 
fuppofe, that the moi^ iivdy i^m ire tlie 
nnoh: fufcepitible of feekig eommunieafed td 
others. This holds more efpecially when 
language is the vehicle of communication 'j 
ifor language hitherto has not arrived at ai^ 
greater perfection than to es^refs dear «9d 
lively ideas. H^flce it- is, that poets and o^ 

nmors^ 
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ratdrs, V>6o are extreme^ fucccfsfdl in '4^ 
Icribiftg otgeifts of fig^t, find pbjcds of the 
other ieiifes too faint ftnd obioire for Ian** 
guage. An idea thus acquired of an ofc^efl: 
at ifecond hand, ought to be diftinguiflied 
frotn tan idea <>£ memory ; though tl^r re- 
lemfaknce has occafioned the fame term to 
he af>ply'd to both. This is to be regretted ; 
for when knowledge is to be communicated 
by language, ambiguity in the fignification 
ef words is a great obilradion to accuracy 
of conception. Thus nature hath furhifhed 
die means of multiplying ideas without end, 
and of providing every individual with a 
fiilficfent ftock to anfwer, not only the ^e-^ 
ceffides, but even the elegancies of life. 

1 8. Further, man is endued widi a ibrt 
of creative power: he can fabricate ima- 
ges of diings that have no exigence. 

The materials empby'd in this opera- 
tion, are ideas of fight, v^hich may be 
taken to pieces and combined into new 
forms at pbafure: their complexity and 
viradty nuke them fit materials. But a 
man has no fudi power over any of his o* 
tfaer ideas, whether of the eirternal or in* 
Voj,. III^ 3 C ternal 
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ternal fenfes ; he cannot, aft^r tb^. utmo^ 
eifprt, combine thefe into new £otms : hi% 
ideas of fuch obje(^s are too obfcure for thi& 
operation. An in^age thus fabricated cannot 
be called a fecond^^ry perpeptipn, npt being; 
derived from an original perccpiioft -: the 
poverty of language however, as in the cafo 
immediately above mentioned, has occafipn-i 
^d the fame t^rm s4^a to be apply 'd to all^^ 
This Angular powfr of febrjcating images^ 
independent of real objet^^ ts dii^ipguiih^d^ 
by the name imagination. , 

1 9. As ideas are the chief materials em^ 
ploy'd in thinking, reafoning, and refleft^ 
ing, it is of confequence that their nature 
and diflferences be underftopd. It appears^ 
mow, thftt ideas n^ay be diflinguifhed into 
three kinds ; iiril, Ideas pr fecondary per*^ 
ccptions, properly termed ideas of memory y 
fecond. Ideas .communicated by language 
or other fignsj andj third. Ideas of imagin 
nation. Thefe ideas differ from each, others 

r 

in many refpedls; . but the chief fbundatioa. 
pf the diftin£tion is the difierence of their 
caufes^ The firft kind are derived from: 
reai exigences that have been pbjeds of outv 

fenfcs; 
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fenf^t language is the caufe of the fecond, 
dr any other fign that has the fame power 
with language ; , and a man's imagination is 
to himfelf the caufc of the third. It is 
fcarce neceflkry to add, that an idea, origi- 
nally of imagination, beingconvey'd toothers 
by language or any other vehicle, becomes 
in the mind of thofe to whom it is conveyed 
ah idea of the (ecorid kind ; and again, that 
an idea of this kind, being afterward re- 
called to the mind, becomes in that circum- 
ftance an idea of memory . 

20. Human nature is not fo conftituted, 
as that its objcds arc perceived with indif- 
ferency : thcfe, with very few exceptions, 
raife in us either pleafant or painful emo- 
tions. External objects, at the fame time, 
appear in themfelves agreeable or difagree- 
able ; but with fomc difference betwixt 
thofe Cvhich produce organic imprcffions, 
and thofe which affe6t us from a diflance* 
When' we touch a foft and fmooth body, 
we have a pleafant feeling as at the place of 
contact 5 and this feeling we diftinguifk not, 
at leaft not accurately, from the agreeable-^ 
nef$ of the body itfclf. The fame bplds 

3 C 2 in 
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io general with regard to ati tbe orgaat 
impreflions. It is otberwiie m bearing and 
Ibeiiig. A foued i$ p«redired as m itfelf 2^ 
l^eeable i andi at the &mc tkoe^ ra£es ix$ 
the bearer a pleafimt egnotiofi ; m ckfeA 
of fight appears m it&lf agreeable 3 acid^ al 
the fame timej raifes ia the feet a pki^aot 
emotioo. Theie are accuratdy difiiogiiiib^ 
ed. The {^eafaiit emotion is fdt as wkhm 
the Quad : the agreeabknefs of tbe objed it 
placed iipcH» tbe ob}c&, and ia percdved aa 
one of its qualities or prepenses* Tbe a-^ 
greeable appearance of an objoCk of fight^ is* 
termed ^^4»^^ and the di&greeable a{:^eafw 
aoce of fetch an objed is termed ugUnefs* 

zi. Bidt tboDgh beauty and uglinefs, so 
&eir proper and genuine fignxfication^ am 
confined to ot^c^s of fight ; yet in a^ more 
lax and figurative fignification, th^ are ap« 
{dy'd to ol^ds oi the other ienies. Tbc^ 
are fonaetixDes apply'd even to abftnbft 
terms ; for it is not ucmfaal to fay^ a ieamti^ 
Jul tbtoremy a beautiful c^n^itutkn tf govern^ 
ment. But I am inclined to thinks that v» 
ai^e led bx ufe fuch expreilion by conceiving 

WIS: 



the tMng as delineated upon paper, and as 
in ibtne fort an objed of fight. 

22. A line composed by a precife rnle^ &i 
perceived and iaid to be regular; A ftrsugfaK 
line, a parabola, a lijpe^bda, the ctrcumfe* 
rence of a circle, and of an ellipfe, are tSl 
of them regular lines. A figure oompofed 
by a precife rule, is percmed and faid to be 
regulars: Thus a cirde, % fqaare^ a hexa<» 
gon, an equilateral triangle, are regular fi* 
gures, beii^ compofed by a rule tbat deter** 
mines, the £orm of each. When the form 
of a line or of a figure is afcertained by a 
role thai leaves nothing arbitrary, the line 
and the figure are fiiid-to be perfedly rego* 
Sar : this is die cafe of the figures now men^ 
tioned s and it is the cafe of a ftraight line 
and of the circumference c^ a circle. A in 
gure and^ a line are not perfefUy regular 
where any part or circomfbuice is left arbir 
trary. A parallelogram and a rhomb are 
lefs regular than a fqoare : the parallelogram 
ssfub^eded to no rule as to the length of fides, 
other than that the oppofite fides be equal : 
the rhomb is fubjedted to no rule as to its 
ai^leS) other than that the oppofite angles be 

equal. 
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equal. For the fame reafon, the drcdmfif-i 
rence of an ellipfe, the form of which 19 
fufceptible of much variety, is lefs regular 
than that of a circle. 

23. Regularity, properly fpeaking, be-* 
longs, like beauty, to objeds of fight : like 
beauty, it is alfo apply'd figuratively to odicr 
objedls. Thus we fay, a regular govern* 
mentj a regular compofition ofmuficy and, re* 
gidlardifcipline. 

- ' 24. When two figures are compofed of 
iimilar parfs, they are faid to be uniform. 
Pcrfeft uniformity is where the conftituent 
parts of two figures are precifely fimilar to 
each other. Thus two cubes of the fame 
dimenfions are perfcdly uniform in all their 
parts. An imperfed uniformity is, where 
the parts mutually correfpond, but yathout 
being precifely fimilar. The uniformity is 
imperfcft betwixt two fquares or cubes of 
unequal dimenfions ; and flill more fo be- 
twixt a fquare and a parallelogram. 

25. Uniformity is alfo applicable to the 
con^tuent parts of the fame figure. The 
conftituent parts of a fquare are peffedly 
uniform: its fides are equal and its angles 



are 
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ure equal. Wherein. then differs regularity 
from, uniformity ? for a fijgure compofed of 
iimilar or uniform parts: muft undoubtedly 
be regular. Regularity is predicated of a fi-i 
gore confidered as a whole compofed of re^ 
ifSEibling; or uniform parts: uniformity.a-^: 
gain is. predicated of thefe parts as related. tQ 
eachiotjier by rcfemUance. We fay, a fquaro 
is a regular, not aft uniform figure: bu(^ 
with refpedt to the conftituent parts of .a^ 
fquare, we fay not that they are regular,, 
but that they are uniform. . 

,26, In things deftined for the fame ufe,;! 
as Ifsgp,/ sffqas, ..eyes, windows, fpoons, we. 
expei^ uniformity. Proportion ought ta 
govern parts intended for different . ufes»' 
We require a certain proportion betwixt a: 
kg and an arm ; in the bafe, the fhaft, the^ 
capital, of a pillar ; and in the length, the' 
breadth, the height, of a room. Some pro* 
portion is alfo reqtiired in different things, 
intimately cpnneded, as betwixt a dwell* 
ing^houfe, the garden, and the ftables,. 
But we require no proportion among things 
fjighdy conned:ed, as betwixt the table a 
Qi§n writes on ^n4 thedpg t{iat follows him. 

Projportiofl 
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Proportion and uniformity never coincide : 
things perfedly fimiiar arc uniform ; but 
proportion is never applial to tbem : the 
four fides and angles of a Iquare are equal 
and perfe&ly uniform ; but we fay not tlKtt 
they are propc^tional. Thus, proporticm 
always implies inequality or dtflbrence ; but 
Ihtti it impliee it taa certain degree only : the 
moft agreeable proportion refemUes a ma-- 
nmurn in mathematics ; a greater or lefs in* 
equality or difference is le& agreeable. 

27. Order regards various particulars* 
Firft, ki tracing or (urveying objeds, we 
are dtre49:ed by a fenfe of order : we con* 
ceive it to be more orderly, that we fhould 
pafs from a principle to its accefibriis and 
from a whole to its parts, than in the 
contrary direction « Next, with reipedto 
the pdttion of things, a fenfe of order di- 
reAs us to place together things intimately 
connedled. Thirdly, in placing things 
that have no natural conne^on, diat order 
appears the moft perfedl, where the parti* 
culars are made to bear the ftrongeft relation 
to each other that poiltion can give them* 
Thur parali^li(m is the flrongeft rektion 

that 



dj^ po^^am caw beftow tipoh-fff aiglit lincs^. 
If th€?y be fo placed as by pr^odti'flion to in-' 
titfs&xiBth other, the rejatioft i^ le6 per- 
h&. A large body in the tniddlc and twor 
e^ual bddi^ <jf left fi25e^ one on each fide, ir 
an order that produces the ftrbhgeft relation* 
tbc^ bodies are fufcepttHc of by poiition/ 
The relation bttwixt the two equal bodies- 
would be ftronger by juxtapofition ; but 
fhey would not both have the fame relation 
tbtfaethipd/ - 

28. The beauty or agreeablenefs of an 
otgedt, as lit enters into the original percep-' 
tbn, enters alio into the fecondary percep- 
tiiin or i4ea. An idea of imagination is alib^ 
Agreeable ; though in a lower degree thaor. 
an idea of memory, where the bbjeds are 
of the fame fcirtd. But this defedt in the 
ideas of imagination is abundantly fupply/d 
by their gteatnefs and variety*! ! For the i- 
magination afting without eohtrol, .can fkf^ 
bficate ideas of finer viiible objefts, of more 
flpble and h'dfoic adlions, of greater wic-^ 
kednc^s, of more furprifing events, than ever 
in faft exifted. And by communicating 
thefe ideas in words, painting, fculpture. 

Vol. III. 3D , Csfo. 
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&c. the influence of the imagination is not 
Icfs extenfive than great. 

29. In the nature of every man, there is 
fomewhat original, that ferves to diftinguifh 
him from others, that tends to form a cha- 
rafter, and, with the concurrence of ex- 
ternal accidents^ to make hin^ meek or fie- 
ry, candid or deceitful, refolute or timorous^ 
chearful or morofe. This original bent is 
termed difpo/ition. Which muft be diftin- 
guiOied from a principle : no original bent 
obtains the latter appellation, but what be- 
longs to the whole fpecies. A principle 
makes part of the conimon nature of man : 
a difpofition makes part of the nature of 
this or that liian. A propen/ity compre- 
hends both ; for it fignifies indifferently ei- 
ther a principle or .a difpofition. 

30. AffeSlicmy fignifying a fettled bent of 
mind toward a particular being or thing, oc- 
cupfes'^ a middle place betwixt propenfity on, 
the one hand, and paflion on the other. A; 
propenfity being original, muft exift. before 
any opportunity be offered to exert it : af-; 
fedion can never be original j becaufe, ha-: 
ving a fpecial relation to a particular objedt. 

It 
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it cannot exift till the objeft be prefented. 
Again, paffion depends c*n the prefence of 
the objedt, in idea at leaft, if not in reality : 
wbenv the idea vaniflics, the paffion vaniflies 
with it. AfFeftion, on the contrary, oneo 
fettled on a perfon, is a lading connexion j 
and, likeodierconneftions, fubfiftseven whenr 
we do not think of it. A familiar example 
will clear the whole. There may be in the 
mind a propenfity to gratitude, ■. which, 
through want of an objedt, happens nqyer 
to be exerted, and which therefore is never 
difcovcred even by the perfon who has it. 
Another who has the fame propenfity, 
meets with a kindly office that makes him 
grateful to his benefactor : an intimate con- . 
nedtion is formed betwixt them, termed 
affe£lion\ which, like other connedions, has 
a permanent exigence, though not always 
in view. .The affedlion, for the moftpart, 
lies dormant, till an opportunity offisr of ex- 
erting it : in. this circumftance, it is convert- 
ed into the paffion of gratitude ; and the 
opportunity is greedily feized for teftifying 
gratitude, in the moft complete manner. 
31. Averfion^ I think, muft be oppofed 

3 D 2 to 
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toaffeftton, and not tode£ere, asitcommon-* 
}y is. We have a^i a£Fedion for on« perfon i 
we have an avcrfion to another : the former 
4^x>fes us to do good to its object, the lat<* 
ter to do ill. 

32. What is a. fentin^ent? It is not a 
perception 3 for a perception fignifi^s our 
confcioufnefs of e^cternal ob^e^fb; It is not 
confcioufnefs of ^q internal adion ; fuch as 
thinking, fufpending thought, inclining, 
refdving, willing, Gf^. Neither is it a con^ 
ception of relation amongft objects or of 
their differences : a conception of thU kind, 
is termed opinion. The ttvm Jentiment is 
appropriated to tbofe thoughts that are fqg^ 
gefled by a padion or emotion. 

3 3 . Attention is that ftate of mind which 
prepares a man to receive impreflions. Ac^ 
cording to the degree of attention, objeds 
make a firong^r or weaker impr^ffion ^, 

In 

• Bacon, in his natural hiiloiy, makes the Moving ob- 
fervations. Sounds are meliorated hy the intenfion of xh^ 
iadt, where the common fenfc is colledted ro«fl to die par* 
ticular fenfc of hearing, and the fight fufpcnded. Therefore 
Ibunds arc fwcctcr, as wdl as greater, in the night tian ia the 
' ^?^ • ffid I iof^k thejr are Mecter to blind men than to others; 

»4 
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In an indolent ftatCj 6r-m a reverie, otjcds 
make bat a. flight infipfeflion ; far froth what 
they make when they command our atten- 
tion. In a train of perceptions, no fingle 
objedi makes Ibch a figure as • it would do 
fingle and apart : for when the attehtion is 
divided among ttaany objefts, no fingle ob« 
jeft is intitled to a large fliare. Hence the 
ilillnefs of night contributes to terror, there 
being nothing to divert the attention. 

Horror ubique animos, Hmul ipfa (ilentia terrent. 

jEneid. 2. 

Zara. Silence and fblitude are ev'ry where ! 
Through all the gloomy ways and iron doors 
That hither lead, nor human face nor voice 
Is (een or heard. A dreadful din was wonc 
To grate the fenfe, when enterM here, from groans 
And howls ^ flaves condeom'd, from clink of 

•chiiiiis. 
And cralh of rufiy bars and creeking hinges; 
And ever and anon the fight was dalh'd 
With frightful faces and the meagre looks 
Of grim and ghaftly executioners . 

and it IS manifcft that between flecpng and waking, when all 
the fenfcs are bound and fufpendcd| rouTic is far fwccter thaa 
W{^e9 ooe is fiilly waking. 

Yet 
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Yet more this (tilinels terrifies iny (bul 
Than did chat fcene of complicated horrors. ' 

Mourning Bride, a^, 5.7?. 8, 

And hence it is> that an objed feen at the 
termination of a confined view, is more a- 
greeable than when feen in a group with 
the furrounding ol^eiSs. 

The crow doth fing as flveetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
. The nightingale, if Ihe (hould fing by day. 
When ev'ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. 

f . . ^ * Merchani of Venice^ 

34. In matters of flight importance* at- 
tention, in a great mcafurc, is direded by 
will ; and for that reafon, it b our own fault 
if trifling objeds make any deep impreflion. 
Had wc power equally to with-hold our at- 
tcntidn from matters of importance, we 
might be proof againft any deep impreflion. 
But our power fails us here : an interefting 
objed feizes and fixes the attention beyond 
the pofllbility of control ; and while our at- 
tention is thus forcibly attached by one ob- 
jed^ 
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jcdv othefd may folicit for admittance ; but 
in vain, for they will not be regarded. Thus 
a imall misfortune is foatce felt in pfdfence 
of a greater: ^ 
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r lHrtfr..Tfiouthink!ft'mmuch, that tliis content 

:; pousftprm. ; ^ , ■ * • - : ' ' 

Invades Ufttp; the ifldn ; ib/ristb thee; ': : /: 
But where the greater majady is.fix'd, -j^-^ ;. . 
The leffir is-fcarcc felt. . Thou'd'ft Ihun a bear ; 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring fea» 
Thou'd'ft meet the bear i'th' mouth. When the 

mind's free. 
The body's delicate : the teitipeft in my mind 
Both from my (enfes take all feeling elfe. 

Save what beats there. 

' King Lear J affs./c. g^ 

^ ■ • • < 

- - - » . . 

35. Genusy fpeciesy modification^ are terms 
invented to diftinguifli beings.from each o- 
ther. Individuals are diftinguifhed by thQur 
qualities : a large clafs of individuals enjoy- 
ing qualities in common, is termed a ^^z^i : 
a fubdivifion of fuch clafs is terneie4 a jj^- 
cies. Again, that circumftance which dif-. 
tingui(heth one genus, one. fpccies, . or e- : 

ven one individual, from another, is term- 

•* . - * 

ed 






tAAJVHHficiaim: the idtne [strcbulii jiitl^, 
is termed a froptrtj or ^^/y wIm^ conik 
dcred.as belongiog tp ao isidtYkiuaal.oi:aidaf9 
of individuals» is termed a /^(^^i^^itfMR wheo 
coofidered as diftinguiihing the individual 
or the clafs from another. A black HUn 
and foft curled hair, are properties of a ne-- 
gro : the fame d^c^'mftacices coHiid^red ash ^ 
marks that tiiftms:ttiih a negro from a matl 
dfa difi6i;etot fpecfics,, ate denominkted ./??i9i- 

dijicatim* - 

36. 6bjeds of fight, being complpK,. ^re^ 

diftieguiflbable into the. fevcral particulairf * ; 

. . « 

that enter into: the cotnpofittan : th^ob^i 
jeds are all of them coloured ; and l^«yjallr^ 
have, leitgth, breadth, and thicknefs. When 
I behold a fpreading oak, I diftinguifh in . 
iki\% obj^di:,. fize, figure, coloiur, and forae-* 
tiflies naotion : viewing a flovsring river, I 
diftingiildi colour, figure, and donflajitino- 
tion : a dye has colour, black ^ots, ^ fix 
plain ftirfaces, all equal' and uniform. * Thtf 
otge<9» ef touch, have all of them ekc^ifionv 
Soifidof them are ftit rbdgh, fomfeimootk:' 
foftie of them are hard, fome foft: ^^^k^^ 
rc(J)ea to the other fenfc8> fome of theifHcrfii^' 
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jefts ^rc fiflipie, fomc complex : a found, 
ztaikc\ a'fmell, may be £b iimple as not to 
be jdiftingui£baiUe into any parts : others are 
pehcoived to be compounded of different 
ibiinds, diflfeKnl tades, and diiFerent fmells. 
; ^7. Thetye ^ oae;look can take in a 
number of objeds, as of trees in a field, or 
i9eB 111 a <:rowd i : alyjtheTe objeifts are diftinft 
ff^pm each ott(qf» ,esich having a feparate 
^|driiidepen;d^t:e)(|iAence, they are diftin- 
jy^Uhable in the mind as well as in reality ; 
«)d thereis riothiiig more eafy, than to abf*- 
tradl from ibme and to confine out con- 
lemplation to others. A ^^^S^ ^^ with its 
Ipceading biiandicis, fixes our attention upon 
itielf, and abftradts us from the fhrubs that 
furroond it. In the fame manner, with 
refped to compounded founds, taftes, or 
frnells, we can fix our thoughts upon any 
one of the compopent parts, abftrading our 
attention from the reft. But the power of 
^abftradion 18 not confined to obje&s thajt 
are feparable in reality as well as. mentally ^ 
it alio takes place where there can be no 
xeal feparatiqa. The fize, the figure, the 
colour, x>f a tr^ecv are infeparat>ly conneded. 
Vol JIL 3 E ^nd 
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iand cannot exlft kidependent of each oth<^ir^ 
the fame of length* breadth,, and thickneffi^i 
and yet we can nientaUy confine our ob^ 
fervations to one of thefe, negleding or ab& 
tradling from the reft. Here abftra^oft 
takes place where there cabnot be a real 
ieparatioii. > : :^fi: 

38. This power of abftfa^lion is^ of great 
utility. A carpenter coniiders a log of 
wood, with regard to hardnefs, firmn^l 
tolour, and texture t a pfhilofopher, negle^ 
ting thdfe properties, makes the log vtnddt^ 
^o a chymical analyfis; and examines id( 
*afte, its fmell, and its component princi'* 
pies :' the geometrician confines his reafon- 
Ing to ihe figure, thelengd), breadth^ and 
thicknefs. In general, every artift, abftraft*;- 
Ing from all other properties, confines bis 
obfervatibns to thofe which have a more im- 
mediate connexion with his profeffion. ' 
- 39. Hcnce^ clearly appears the iheatting 
©f an abftra^ term, and ahfiradl idea. K m 
viewing an objjefl:, we can abftraft from 
fome ©f its parts or properties, ana attach 
ourfclves to others i there muft be the fame 
facility, when we recall this otjedl^to the 



thlfla i« Wfei. This feads dircdly to the 
■defifahfen of in abftra<a idea, viz. " A par-- 
** tid view 6f a compler objed:, limited to 
*' 6ne or more of the component parts or 
*^ properties, laying afide or abftra^ing 
*^ from others.^' A word that denotes an 
abftrad: idea, is called an abftraSi tertfk 

40 r The power of abftracftion is beftowed 

tipon man, for the purpofes folely of rea4> 

lending. It tends greatly to the facility as 

weU as clearnefs of any proceis of reafoning^ 

duit> withdmwing from every other citcum** 

ftance, we can confine pur attention to tbo 

fingle property we defire to inveftigatef 

.'41. Abftradt ideas, may, I think, be 

dfiUnguiihed into three different kinds, all 

equally fubfervient .to the reafoning faculty* 

Individuads appear to have no end ; ^d did 

we not poflefs the faculty of diftributicrg 

them intaclaffes, the mind would be loft 

in an cndlefs variety, and no prdgrefe be 

made in knowledge^ It is by the faculty 

of abftrafiibn that we diftribute beings into 

genera ZTodCjpecies : finding a number of 

individuals conncded by certain qualities. 

common to all, we give a name to thcfe 

3 E 2 individuals 
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individuals cdnikler^d as 'tha$ ddnitcfAtd^ 
vrhich name, by gatheHDg themi tdg«^r 
into one clafs, &rv€s in a curt mtni^cti^ to 
exprefs the whole of theje iodi^il^ m 
diftind: from others. Thus the. wordioni^ 
mal ferves to denote every behig which 
hath felf-motion ^ and the s^oxdsLnmn^korf^ 
hofiy &c. anfwcriimilat! pttfp(^e&« Thl$ i& 
the firft and moft cotmncm. fort oS abifoacr 
tion ; and it is of the moft octenfivei u&^ 
by enabling us to cpmfrdaeiid id om X99r 
foning ^hole kinds andi forts, tnfteadoi^ int 
divlduals without end. Tl^nost fwt of 
abftra^ ideaa and terras compmhe^^ a 
number of individual objcifls a)nfidei:t4. a» 
conneded by fome oocafiondL rel^tfjofi* A 
great number of perfons coUed^d. togodij^ 
in <mt place, without aay other rehitioa 
but merely that of contiguity, are deno- 
tninalted * a crowd : in forming this term, 
ive abftrad from fex, from age^ from 
condition, from drefs, &c. .A number 
of perfons conneScd by being fukqcdk^ 
ed to the fame laws and to the fame go- 
vernment; are termed a nation \ and a 
number of n>en fubje^td to the fame mili^ 

tary 



1ISrf :€!mi^ ;.trert«£me4< m^army, A 
:tliii]Gb .ibrt>(o£ abfltadbnt is^ whero a : fingle 
projnartyr tm^ pai^^' wiiiohi niay^j be commoa 
te ^acK)r cind^idualsy Jd/fde^^i t<^ ijsQtjbp 

' 4»ife^AbflbM3& t«rms;are ^L'iftppy iBF^^ 

it is by' tJi«ir ,fflj^n«?icbiefly, jljaf the^p^rtijjiir 
lapp& wl^tqb wc^tii)^ ijic ^iibjed: pf oui^ rea* 
ie*»«gj ai» broui^t /nto <;la|^ unio% and fe* 
^i3(rtcifd ikoiot. all Q^<>r$: however ;Ba«[vralIy 
c^mie^d^ Withoitfi the^d of fu^h t(^m$» 
die miiidi oouldincver he kept fte^dy ^ Up 
pcoper fqbytdfc, but W£>ul(} perpqtqf^y be 
m hazard of afTami^g foreign circyjrDftanpe$ 
or neghuSatig what; ^re^ eifentifiL Ir a 
word, a> general terni denotes iaa curt msn* 
ner certain objeds occafipnaUy .GOml^Qed^, 
We can, without the aid of language, com- 
pare real objefts by intuition, when thefe 
objeds are prcfent ; and, when abfcnt, we 
can compare them by means of the ideas 
we have of them : but when we advance 
farther, and attempt to make inferences, 
and draw concluiions> we always employ 

abflraft 
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abftrad terms, even in thinkings It 
would be as difficult to reafon without 
them, as to perform operations in al- 
gebra without iigns : ioc there is fcarce 
any reafoning without fome degree of abl(^ 
traction; and we cannot abftradt to pui"- 
pofe without making ufe of general terms. 
Hence it follows, that without language 
man would fcarce be a rational being. ' 

43. The fame thing, in different refpefts, 
has different names. With refped to cer- 
tain qualities, it is termed a ji<^d»ce$ with 
refped to other qualities, a boi^ ; and with 
refpeA to qualities of all forts, ^fubjeSf : it 
is termed a pqffhe fuije& with refpedl to an 
adion exerted upon it,; an oije^ with re- 
fped to a percipient ; a canfe with refped to 
the effect it produces ; and an efe^ wid) 
refpeft to its caufe. 
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ABftraa lacaj defiicd iU. 402. * Atflraft ideas 
of difFefcnt kinds iiii.' 4^3. 

Abftraflion) pdwer ot Hi. 401. Its ufe lii, 402- 4P3. 

Abftraft terms) ougbt to be avoided in poetry L 294. 
Hi. 198. Cannot be compared but By being per* 
foBified iii. ^. Perfonified iii. 65. Defined Tii. 40 2^ 

, The ufe of abftrafl: terixjs iiif 405. 

ilccept). defined ii* 361. The mufical, aqcenfa that 
are neceflary ia an hMameter line ii. 376, 4 Ipw 
word muft not be accented ii. 405. Rules for aQ- 
centing Englifti heroic verfe ii. 415. How far at 

. fefted by the paufe ii. 422. 6c. Accttt and pau(e 

, have a lautHal inflqenc^ U. 438« - 

Aftion) what feelings are raifed by bumao anions i. 
4o» 49' 276. We are impelled to adion by de- 
firc i. ^g. Some aftions are ultimate, fome are 
means leading to. an end i. ^7.^ Aflions great and 
elevated, low and groveling i. 276. Emotions oc* 
cafioned by propriety of aftion ii. 13. Occafioned 
by impropriety of aftion il 14. Human aftions 
produce a great variety, of emotions ii. 28. Hu- 

.tmn aftions confidercd with refpeft to dignity and 
iDcannefs ii. 35. We are conftious of internal ac- 
tion 






INDEX. 

tioo as in the head iii. 377. Internal adion may 
ezift mtbout oar being;«infciour of it iii. ^jj. 

Aftor)rbohibaft aAion i. 368^. An ^£br ought to feel 
the pafEonhe reprefents ii. 153. 

Admiration) defined i. 320. 

Atfedatiob} defined U. I 'i'^ 

A&£tion) to children accounted for i. 82. Tibtooil* 
relations accounted for i.83. To property accounted 
for i. 84*. AffeAion to cliildren .endures longer 
than any other aifeAion L Ycq. 'bpinioq andioe*- 
lief influenced by afFeAToh 1, '199. Affeftion den- 
ned H. 87. iii. 394. , . \/ 
Agamemnon) of Seneca cenfured ii. 1^3. ' ], 
Agreeable enaotion$ andpadions i. 127. drc. 

Alcefies) of ^Euripides icenfured iii. iSd. 289* 
Alexandre of Rachie) cenfured iL '177. 

All^g^Si. i'68. 6c. More^diffiliiilt in p^d^tbin 

in foctty iiL 'i!29. ^^ ^° hlftdnciil poem S!^ 248. 

AS for Love) ofDryden cenfiiredii. 262." 

Ambiguity) occafioned by a wrotag arratngement ii* 

^97^ 

Amynta) of Taflb cehfuitdH. 167. 

Afn6r-pdtrf^)'ucco\intedf6t'i»itB. 
Am^brachys ii. 460. - - ' . '. 

Annphtmacer iL' !4tfo. 

Anafytic) sknd fytthede nlei!hads^<fiP#eaf6tiitig;i^8£pa- 
red i. 31. 

Aoaparffas ii.'46o. 

A«gei^ tfaGptained i.95. 6c. ^otbdSates i^Sert^ a- 

gainft'thelnnoetfix i^ i^i'.Aftd^^ii^^l^ things 

fasaiiiipate i; t9>i> I<4<^'lnJF«<^te 1. 121-" 'I^^ 

dignity ink' ]}« 33* 

Animals} 
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Aninials) diftribated by ofttute iiito dafles m* ^$f i 
Antibacehius IL 460*. 
Anttdiflite^iL 345; 

Antifpaftus ii. 461. ' 

Antithefis ii. 73. 262. Verbal atitithefif ii. 268. 

Apoftrophe iii. 8^» ifci 

Appear^ce} in poetry^ things ought to be deferib^ 
as they appear^ not as they are iti reality iii. 172* 

Appetite) defined 1.59. Appetites of hunger, thirft, 
animal love, arife without an objeft i.73. Appe- 
tite for fame or efteera i. 237. 

Arcbite^ure ch. 24* iii* 294. Grandeur of manner 
in architecture iat294. The (kuatioa of a great 
faou(e ought to be lofty iL 7. A pbyboufe or a 
muiic^room fufceptibte of maeb oroameai ii. 9* 
What emotions .can be raifed by archice&ire iit. v 
297. Its emotions compared with thofe of gar^ 
dening iii. 297* Every building ought to ba>Qi m 
exprefEon fuited to its deftinatibn Iii.. 298* 338^ » 
Simplicity ought to be the governing tafte Jli* 300* >. 
Regularity ought to be ftudied iii. 301. ExteN 
nal form of dwelling-hbufes iii. 324. Divifiotrs' 
within iii. 324. 340. A palace ought to beTegdar, 
but in a fmall houfe convenience ought chiefly to 
be fludied iii. 326. The form of a dwelling-^houlb 
ought to be fuited fo the climate iii. 327. Pro- 
priety ought to be (ludiied in architeAure iii. 338. 
Governed by principles which produce oppofite ef- 
fcfts iii. 342. Different ornamcnis employed by it 
iii*. 342. Allegorical or emblematic ornaments Hi. 
347* Archite£lure infpires a tafte for neatnefs and 
regularity iii. 350. 

' Vol. III. 3F Archi- 
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Architrave iii. 344. 

Ariofto) cenfured iii* 264* 

AriflsBus) the epifode of ArUlanis in the Georgies 

cenfured ii. 457* 
Army) defioed iii. 405. 

Arrangement) the beft arrangement of words is to 
' place them as much as poflible in an increaiing fc« 

ries ii. 251. 
Articulate founds) how far agreeable to the ear iL 

240. 
Artificial mount iii. 313* . 
Afccnt) plealanty but defcent not painful L 273* 
^ Athalie) of Racine cenfured iL 193. 
Attention) defined iiL 396. Impreflion which obje£te 

make depends on the degree of attention iii. 396b 

Attention not always voluntary iii. 398. 
Attra£live emotions ii* 133* 
Attractive objeft L 226. 
Attributes) transferred from one fubjeft , to another 

iiL loo. be. 
Avarice) defined L 52. 
Avenue) to a houfe iii. 312. 
Averfion) defined ii. S7. iiL 393. 

Bacchius iL 460. 

Barren fcene) defined iii. 265. 

Bafe) of a column iii. 346. 

Baflb-relievo iiL 347. 

fiatrachomuoma'chia) cenfured u. 42* 

Beauty, ch. 3.1.241. Intrinfic and relative L 244* 
Beauty of fimplicity i. 247. of figure i. 248. of 
the circle L 251. of the fquare L 251. of a regu- 
lar 
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lar polygon L 252. of a parallelogram i. 252. of 
an equilateral triangle i. 253. Beauty, whether a 
primary or fecondary quality of objeds u 260. Dif*- 
tinguifhed from congruity ii. 8. Great beauty fel- 
dom produces a condant lover ii. 101. Beauty 
proper and figurative iii. 388. . 

Belief) fortified by a lively narrative or a good bifto- 
rical painting i. 122. influenced by pallion i. 196. 
iii. ss* ^9' influenced by propenfity i. 199. in* 
fluenced by afie£iion i. 199. 

Benevolence) joins with felf-love to make us happy i. 
228* inlpired by gardening iii. 320. 

Blank verfe ii» 38 1* 435. Its aptitude for inverfionii, 
438. Its melody ii. 439. 6c. 

Body) defined iii. 40& 

Boileau) cenfured iii. 242. 

Bombafl: i. 303. Bombaft in aAion 1.-308. 

Burleik) machinery does well in a burlefk poemi. 125. 
Buflefk diflingui(hed into two kinds ii. 41. 

Cadence ii. 348^ 362. 

Capital) of a column iii. 346. 

Carelefs Hulband) its double plot well contrived iiU 

253- 
CafcadeL 314. 

Caufe) refembling caufes may produce eflfeAs that 
have no refemblance : and caufes that have no re« 
fcmblancemay produce refembling effects ii. 337. 
6c« Caule defined iii. 406. 

Chance^ the mind revolts againft misfortunes that hap- 
pen by chance iii. 232. 

Chara£ler) to draw a character is the ^mailer-piece of 
^efcription iii. 182. 

3 F % Chal-aacriftics) 
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C%ara(iterifiics) of Shaftcfl>Qry criticired ii. 1 0. Note, 
Children) love to them accounted for i. Sa* 
Chinefe gardens lit. 316, Wonder Jind furprife ftudie4 

in them iii* 319. 
Cboreus ii. 459. 
Choriambus ii. 461. 
Chorus) an cflential part of the Greoan tragedy iil 

270. 
Church) what ought to be its form and fituatioii iii. 

338- 
Cicero) cenfiired \u 329, 350. 

Gd)of Corneillecenfured ii. i66« 198* 

Cinna) of CorneiHe cenfured ii. i i« itf i, 194. 

Circle) its beauty L 25r> 

0rcumftances) in a period, how they oug^ to be ar-r 

ranged ii. 314. cbr. 

Clafs) all living creatures difhibnted into elafles ii}. 

356. 

Climax) in fenfe |. 28 r. ii. 322. in found ii. 2529 

Coephores) of Efchylus cenfured iL 1 14. 

Coexiftent) emotions and paffions i. 151. if^^ 

Colonnade) where proper iii. 327, 

Colour) a fecondary (juality i. 259, 

Columns) every column ought to have a bafi; L 218. 
The bafe ought to be fquare i. 21 ft. 219. Co** 
lumns admit different proportiqns iii. 332. What e- 
motions they raifeiii. 339, Column more beautiful 
than a pilafter iii. 344. Its form iil. 346. 

Comedy) double plot in a comedy iii. 253. 

Commencement) the commencement of a work ought 
to be moded and Ample iii. 171. 

^omt^on nature) ii) every fpeci^s Qf aniq:}^ls iii, 356. 
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Wc htvc ft coDvtftuHi that thi$ common mture U 
perfeA or right Uu 357. Alfo that it is iayariabie 

"»• 357* 
Common fenfk iU» 359. 373* 

CoiDparifon i. 346. 6c. Ch. 19. iiL 3. Comparilbns 

that refolve into a play of words iiU 43. 
Complex emotion it 152* 154. 155. 
Complex perception iiL 383. 
Cbnq>iexion) white (bits with a pak cooiplexton, 

black with a dark complexion, and icarlet with one 

that is over-flu(hed L 369* 
Conception) defined iii. 379* 
Qinoord) or harmony in objeAs of fight i» 1569 
Concordant founds) defined i. 15 1« 
Congreve) cenfured iii. 258. 
Congruity and propriety, ch* lOt H. 3* Congrnity dip- 

tingui(hed from- beauty ii« 8. diitinguiihed frooi 

propriety ii. 8. Congruity eoincidea with prpppr* 

tion with refpeft to quantity ii. 19. 
Connexion) neceflary in all cpmpofidons i. 34* 
Conqueft of Granada) of Dryden cenfured ii. 20 !• 
Conibnants iu 239. 
Conflancy) ^reat beanty the caufe generally of iocoQ« 

ftancy ii* loi* 
Cooftrudion) of knguage explained iL 285. 
Contempt) raifed by improper a£lbn i. 340. 
Contraft i. 345. ^c. Its eSeA in gardening tti. 317* 
ConviAion) intuitive. See Intuitive conviQion. 
Copulative) to drop the copulatives enlivens the ex> 

prelfion ii. 28 1. itc, 
Coridanus) of Shakefpear cenfured ii« aoo. 
Cprnc(Ile) cenfured ii. i^|^« %i6^ 

Corporal 
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eoifxireal pkaTore L i» a. low and fomistimes meas 

Couplet ii. 381. 

Courage) of greater dignity than jufiice. Why i iL 

31. 
Creticus iL 460. 
Criminal) the hour of execution feems to him to ap* 

proach with a fwift pace u 202* ' 

Criddfm) its advantages L 8. 9. lo* lu i2« 13* ita 

terms not accurately defined ii. 1 39. 
Crowd) defined iii. 404* 
Curiofity i. 320* 345« 6fc. 
Cuftom and habit, ch. 14. iL 8 1« Cuftom diffinguiihed 

from habit ii. 82. 

JH&yle ii. 364. 6fc» 460. 

I>eclenfions) explained iL'288. 289. 

Delicacy) of tafte i. 1 36. 

DerifionlL i6. 

Defcent) not painful L 273* 

Pefcription) it animates a defcription to reprefent 
things pad as prefentL ii8« The rules which ought 
to govern it liL i6g. ire* A lively defcripdon is a- 
greeable, though the fubjeA defcribed be difagree- 
able ill. 208. Defcription cannot reach any objef^ 
but thole of fight iii. 385. 

Defcriptive perfonification iii. 64. 

Pefcriptive tragedy ii. 155. 

Defire) defined i. ^5* It impels us to a£Uon i. 55* 
It determines the will L 222. Defire in a criminal 
of felf-puni(hment L 232. Defire tends the moft to* 
happinefs whcq moderate i. 263 
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Dialogue) dialogue-wridog requires great genius iL 
151. I52, 153. In dialogue every expreiBon ' 
ought to be fuited to the charaAer of the fpeaker 
iii. 196. Rules for its compofition iii. 256. 

Dignity and meannefs^ ch« 1 1. ii. 27. Dignity of bu* 
man nature. iii. 361. 

.Diiambus iL 461. 

.Difagreeable emotions andpaffions i. 127. ifc. 

.Difcordant founds) defined i. 152. 

• Difpondeus ii. 461. 

.Difpofition) defined iii. 394. 

Diifimilar emotions i. 1 53. Their eficAs when c6-ex« 
iftent i. 159. iii. 303. 337. 

,Diflimilar paffions) their efFedls i. 171. 

DifTocial paffions i. 62. Diflbdol paflions all painful 
L 131. and alfo difagreeable i. 134. 

.Ditrochsus ii. 461. 

Door) its proportion iii. 322* 

Double afiion) in an epic poem iii. 264. 

DoubIe*dealer) of Congreve cenfured ii. 193. iiL 266. 

Double plot) in a dramatic compofition iii* 251. 

Drama) ancient and modern drama compared iiL 280. 

Dramatic poetry iii. 218. ifc. 

Drapery ought to hangloofe i. 219. 

Drefs) rules about drefs ii. 10. iii. 300. 

Dryden) cenfured iii. 128. 257. 267. 

Duties) moral duties of two kinds, refpefling our-* 
ffilves and refpeding others ii. 20. Foundation of 
duties that refpeA ourfelves ii. 2 1 • Of thofe that re- 
ipeA others ii. 21. 

Effedts) refembling efiedls may be produced by cauies 

that 
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Ait lift Vis no refeinbUmee B. 33;^. d^r. Effi^ eft- 
filled ill. 40& 

Eteftre) of Sophocles cenfiired U» 1 15. . 

Elevation i. 2644 &c. reii ^Ad figumtlve ktinifltely 
cobiieAed L a;;^ Figurative eievatioiidilHii^UlMd 
from figurative grandeur iii.- 21. 22. 

Emotion) no pleafare of external fenfe except of fe^ 
ing aiid hearing is termed an tmofwn ot pajhn i 
42. Emotions defined i. 4& 4j, and their eaofiis 
affigned L 47. 6r. Emotion di(Ungui(hed from pat 
fion i. 52. iyc. Emotioos generated by relationis 
L76. drc. Primary, fecondary i. 8i« Raifird by 
fi£lion L 104. 6r. Divtfion of emotions intopiea- 
fant and painful, agreeable and dlfiigreeable L 127* 
drr* lit. 387. The interrupted exifitnce of emo- 
tions i. 139. ifc^ Their growth and decay i. 139. 
6c. Their identity i. 141. Co*exiftent emotions 
i. 151. drr. Emotioris fimilar and diflimilari. 15 j. 
Complex emotion i. 154. 155. EffeAs of fimilar 
emotions when co-exiftent i. 155. iil. 336. Ef- 
fefts of diiSmilar emotions when co-exiftent i. 
159. iii. 303. 337* Emotions refemble their cauies 
i. 217. dr. Emotion of grandeur i. 266. t^r. of 
fublimity l» 269. A low emotion i. 276. Emotion 
of laughter i. 337. of ridicule i. 341. Emotions 
when contrafted ought not to be too flow or too 
quick in their fucceflion i. 373. Emotions railed 
by the fine arts ought to be contrafied in fucceflion 
L 374. Emotion of congruity ii. 12. of propriety 
ii. I2« Emotions produced by human actions ii. 
28. Emotions ranked according to their dignity ii. 
32. External figns of emotions ch. 15. ii. 116.^ 

Attraftivc 
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AttraAWe and repulfiva emolions h« 133, Emt3^ 
tion and paffiotis expanded upon related objods u 
76. d<v iu 31!. dtr« 336. 372. 415* 4i6<iik6o< 

t ifc^ 139/2^40* GntfificatkHi of emotions i. iSji 

"^ ifc.^lta^^'JSB* iiL 98* What emotions dobsft in 

^' fttcceffibli, «4la€ in con}iin6ti{ni ii. 302. 'Msslo is 

' 'palQfe n»Uh regard to his jemoDions iii. 377«. We 
are confcious of emotions as in the heart iii; 377. 

Eirtpbafisi) fladii not^ba put upon a low word iL 405. ^ 

Eneid) its unity of aftion iii. 263. 

£n^ifli plays) gennrally irregular iti. 292* t 

Ellgliflil#ngUe}'toi> roug^ ii. 247. It is peculiarly 
qualified for per(bn|fication iit. 63. > Note. < 

Envy} defined i. ^s. It magnifies every bad quality in 

' itsebjefti. 187; - ' ^ < 

Epic poem) no improbable fa£V ought to be admitted 
in it i. 124. Machinery in it has a bad eTFefb il 
125. It dbifc not always rcjeft ludicrous imagei 
i. 378* We pardon many faults in-it Which ift in* 

- > tolerable in a ibnnet or epigi^^^ u 299. Its cbni£ 
mencement ought to be modeft and fimple iii. 171. 

r vi& what teffcA it differs from a tragedy iii. > r£ 
Di(liaguilhed'intopathet4c stni moral iii; 22I' Its 
good efFedS^ iii'- 223* Compered with tragedy as to 
the fubjefls proper for eaeb liii* 225* How far it 
'may boi^roW frdm hidoty ii!« 234/ Rule for divLt 
ding it into parts iii. 236. 

EplC'poetry cb. 22. Iii. 2 18. 

Epifode) in an hiftorical poem iiL 250. 

Epiftles dedicatory) cenfured ii. 6. Note. 

Eptthets) redundant iii. 206. ^ 

gpitritus ir. 462. 

*^VPif.m. 3G Eftcem} 
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Bleem) bre of i. 437. i9fi. < ' ' f 

Eflher) of Racine cenfared iu 193. Pf^ii 
Evergreens) cut in the (hape of animals pii* 300* . 
Expreffion) elevated, low i. 7f6* Expreffion that kai 

no difiinft meaning ii. 23 2^ Two xntah^n of a 

fentencc which expreft a refemblaoce l^wist t^iro 

objeAs ought to have a refembbiiee to eaph cither 

11. 270. 6fc. 
External fenfes) diiUngnifhed ipto tw« kinds ti^ I. M^ 

temal (enfe iii. 375« 
External figns) of emotbns and paffiona tsb. tgk ii* 

116. External itgns of paffion, wfaac onociona 

the^ raife in a fpe^tor ii. 131 • drc 

ft 

Factdty) by which we know pafiion.froni itanxteinM 
• figns ii. 136. . ^ 

Fairy Qoeen) criticiTed iii. izq. 
FaUe quantity) painful to |h^ ear ii« ^6* 
Fame) love of 1.237 • 

Falhion) its influence accounted for i, $0*' F${kixm is 
in a continual flux i. 25& ' 

Fear) explained i, 95. ire* rifes often to its otittofl 

pitch in an infiant !• 148. is infeAipns u ftu 
Feeling) ks differept fignifications \A*279* 
Fiction) emotions raifed by fiftion i. 104^ 6^« 

Figure) beauty of i. 24ft* Definition of a regular £• 

gure iii. 389. 
figures) fome pafEons favourable to figid'ative expreA 

fion ii. 208.. Figures ch. 20. Ui.'^j.^ Figure of 

fpcech ill. 70. 113, 1 36. ifc, 
final caufe) of our fenfe of order and -conncflioin i. 

^i. of the fyropathcdc emotion pf virtue 1*74^ 

9i 
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bf the inS^&ive pafiioarof fear u 96. 97* of the 

inftinftive pulpon of ai^r.L.XQj.. .of ideal pre- 

fence k lar* of tha{>ower that S^&ion ha^ on the 

-jtmadi. 12& HPf emotioaf and paflionsL 2a^4 eSrr« 

.r of i^iigfi&iltfsr^ untforniity^ order^ and (implicity 

:*!# 149. i^t*: «pf .pcoportioa I 250* of beauty i. 

' : a62h .1K^ ^ff mia objeAs ace tieltber pleafant nor 

painful L 272. 3091 of the pleafure we have, in 

molbhvaiid force i. jiSw of euriofity h 320* pf 

wonder i. 3351 of furprife L 33<$. of ibe principle 

< r that |icDnapC8 ua tofcrfeA .eveiy workt* jd6.. of 

^ the |rfeafiire or pain that refults from the different 

drcumilances of a train of perceptions i. 397. dtc. 

of congruity and propriety it. iS^ drc. of dignity 

r «nd metonefs m 354 ^« of habit iir 1 06. 6rc* df 
the external figns of paflion and emodon ii. .127. 
137* 6c«.why articulate founds Aa^y agreeable ara 
always agreoaj^le in coajunftioo U. 241* of the plea* 
fure we have in language iii. 208. pf opr relifli /or 

' vaKHUif pr^porttpus in quaQtity Ui« 333* of our con«> 
iriAion of a common (laniard in every ipeciea of 

^ limBg^iiii 36.2. of unifornuty of tafte in the fine 
arti til* 363«:3i^« why the fenfe of a right and a 
wrong in the fine arts is lefs clear and authorita- 
tive tbui ths fenle of a righ( and a wrong m afUons 

Fine arts) defined i. 6> 7. 16. a fubjeft of reafoning 
, u 6» Their emotions ought to becontrafted in fuc- 
ccfl^ i. 374* confidered with refpefl to dignity 
ii. 34* How far they may be regulated by cuftom 
£• io6« None of them are imitative hat painting 
and fculpture ii. 234. Aberrations from a true tafte 

3 Ga ifk 
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^ ifli theft arts iti» 366. Who cire qMSfisd torlber jud- 
ges in the fine arts iiu 3;^ r* : * * 

fluid) motion of fluids K 31 u ..t, I . 

Foot) a lift ofverfc ftct i\*4S9* ' • v. .: 

Force) produces a feollog chtt ref0ilibl«9-tei» ftlS. 
Force i. 309. 6c. Moving totfce i. 3«a» Tht plea- 
fure of force differs from thai of motioo.}. fij^ It 

' contributes to grandeur .L 315* 

Foreign) prefefeuce given to foreign ciirkfiiie^l* 73 r. 

Fountains) in what form they oogbt to b&iii. 313* 

Friendftiip) confidered vrith refpedt cvdigqlrf and 
meanaefs ii. 33. « . 

. I 1 r ' • I , 'n * . 

■ 1 ■ 

Games) public games of the Gtp&itX 3 14* 

'Cardcning) grandeur of manner vsi gacdeafaig Ik S94, 
Its emotions ought to becootrafled in.ifiiQeeffion i. 

. 375* A fmall garden ought to be confined to a 
fmgle expreffion i. 376. A garden near* » great ci* 
ty ought to have an air of foUtudei. 376. - A gar- 
den in a wild country ought to be gay aod Iplen* 

. did u 377* Gardening ch. 24^ iii. 394. Whsst e- 
modons can be rai(ed by it iii, 2^6* Its emotions 

. compared with thofe of arcbitaOnre iili, 297* Sim- 
plicity ought to be the governing tafteiiii*3oo. 
Whereiu the unity of a garden Gon^alii*304« How 
far ought regularity to be ftudied in it 4iL 305. 
Rdemblance carried too far in ki&L 3P5«'l^otA. 
Grandeur in gardening iii. 306. Every unoatural 
. objefl ought to be rejected iii. 308, I^llanr «nd 
faint imitations difpleafe iii. 309. The cfFeftof gi- 
ving play to the imagination iii. 3!8« Gardening 

inipires 
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.:'. idpifeiriiitenroUnce Sib jco. waA cdotriilrtea^ to 

rcAitude of manners itu 350. 

CrcHeral idda) there canioCfbe- fuch a' ditiig i&* 39}. 

V Note.. .'.'.... ,'••.'", 

General termi) png^it fq»be>avoided in compofidons 

for amufetnent iii. 198. ' ^ 

General theorems) why they«ar« apeeabfe ^255* ^ 

Generic habit) defined ii. 95. 

GeneroCt](][ jvfiy pf ,g;i?ea(^r .dignit]^ than juftice ]L 3 1. 

Geftures) thai, accompany the diffibrentpaffions U. no. 
izu 125. * . 

CierufalUme liberata) cenfured iii. 242* 249.' 

Good natnre) iwby of lefsd%nity than courage or gc- 
nerofity ii. 31. 

vGotUc tower) Us beauty iii. 3 24. 

Goverament) natural foundation of fubmii&on to go- 
verpoicnt L 236. •• . 

jGnmdenr) demands not firi{); regularity i. 257* 298* 
Grandenr acid foblimity Ch«>4. u 264. Real and 
figurative gmndeur iotinoately conneAed i, 279* 
Grandeur of manner L 288. Grandeur may be em- 
pbjped indireAly to humble the mind 1. 300. Suiu 
ill with wit 4tnd ridicule L 377. Figurative gran- 
denr diflinguiflied from figurative elevation iii. 2 u 
22. Grandenr in gardening iii. 30& Regularity 
and proportion hide the grandeur of a buUding iii* 
342. 

Gratification) of paffioni. 58. S9* ^5* ^^' liz^^c. 
203. 358. 111.98* 

Gratitude), exerted upon the children of the benefaAor 
i. 187. Puni/hment of ingratitude ii. 25. Gratitude 

confidered 
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33- 
Crief ) magoifies its casTe L tpa occaCoDS rftlft 

reckoning of time I 2fr. i$ inie^oDS L lao. 

when immoderate Is dent ii. 104* 
Grofs pleafure L 1 37. 
Giiido) cenfured iii* 13 k 

tiabit) ch. 14. ii. 8t. diflinguiflied from coftom ii. Bi. 

Harmony) or concord in objeAsf oF JSgBt i/'ljpS. ViC* 
tinguiOied from ipelodyfi. 358. Note. 

Hatred) fignifies more commonly ztTc&im than pa^ 
Coni. 146. 

Hearing) in tiearing ^e feel no hnpitffion ill. 380. ' 

Henriade) cenfufed SL 178. 236. 243. 249^ 

Hexameter) Virgils hexameters extremely mdo^Bons ; 
thofc of Horace not aliji^ays fo a. »3'57.- Sttirfhife 

, of an hexameter line il. 364. Rules Kt itsffroc- 
tnre ii. 367. Mufical paofes in an hexameter liire 
li. 368. Wherein its melody conlifts if; 380. 

Bippolytus) of Earipides ceniiired H« 11^7. ii!.28& 
288. .; . 

Hlftory) hiftories of conquerors and heroes ffl^Htkify 
agreeable. Why i 1. 72* 285. By what means does 
hiilory raife our paffions 1. 115. 1 18. ItrejeCb poe* 
tical images ill. 170. 

Homer) defeAive in order and conn^Aion i. ^j. His 

language finely fuited to his fubje^biS. 194:. Ifis 

repetitions defended iil. 204. His pbems iil a great 

meafure dramatic iii. 220. cedfured iii. 246; 

Horace) dcfcilive in connexion 1. 35. His htdj^rtne- 

tera 
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,n<^. always :mekfdi(Mis\ilj58. Tb^.defjsOs 
pointed out ii« 380* 
Horrarl ^j^^s of liocror onjg^ to, be banilhed from 
. poetry..iWid p^ttotiog iii« 213*. ^ 
Humour) defined iL 44, Humour in yrritlng diftia* 

' giuflied from humour ia ^han^£ker ii, 44^ 
Hyp<»'bole Ui. 89. 
HyppobdC€biu$ & 460* . : ^ 

Iambic \erfe} itsmoduhtioa faint ii« 3j9» . ; 
' Iambus ii. 45^^. ; . i : 

Jane Shore) cenfgred iL i68. 
Idea) ibccieffian of ideas isSi. Idea of me|ii9rydefr> 
ned vL 382* cannot be innate ui« 382* Note. No 
general ideas iii. 383. NQ(e« .Mea of an o^jed): of 
figbt more diftinA than of any otbei: obje£l iiL 3.^4* 
Ue^ diffipguiOied ii^to threa kiQd3 iiiu gg/S* J^a 
N . c^iifllagiaatloQ sot fofH^i&Qft as an U^ v( onernQt 

ldeali3cdbncieUio7«dc».- . > ^. 

Identity) o£pt(fions aad «m>&ons L i^u . 

yei ^V^« !• 3 13. 3 14« liL 308* 310* 

|i0gb<>f words &:23i« 

Iliad) criti^ied iiL 263. 

f9lp^aaop)' not always jitre^ even in (leep>^337* 

. ESt(k in gardening of giving play to it iii. 3 18. Its 

, i i p<»M^f r of fabricacii^ imagj^s iii. 385. 

jlpitat^) yfc Aatnrally ixniut/e virtuous anions i. lao. 

. not tbpff that ^e vicious h %2i. None of the fine 
lurts inutate nature except painting and fculpture iL 
?3^t Xb^ ac|reeablenefs of imitatioiji overbalanci^ 
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aod faint imitations difpleafe iii^ 309. '- 

Ibprdfiott) made tOf the orgad of JTenfi^ lii. 380* 

Impropriecy) in a£Uon nfifes contempt i» 34!^ lu {Mir 
nifluBcat ii, 15. ' • 

Impulfc) a flrbng" impiille jfueteedtflg a creaky makes 
a double impreffion : a .weak imputfe-iuficeQi^Qg ^ 
ftroDgy makes fcarce any impreffioii ii;a54« 

Itifinite feries) becomes difa^eeable when prolonged 
L3<!5. Note r- ' " . '[- -' 

Innate idea) there cannot be fuch a.fbkigiiiL 38;i4 

loftnunem) the meabsorjdftnwiehtoaooeixBiltoJbdt 
• the a^^eot Si. ^. <^c. i -' .:;,-.:.:..;: 

InteHeAttal pleafnre i. 2* 3* ' . 

InteroU tetA S^ 3x5.' '^ - 

Intrinlle b^i«ty i. 144. . ■* ^ . . . 'vc^r, . I 

iMAdrcTifcMivia^n-) iaf^aiirjvetaidisrfofiaiif^tefa 
105* of the dignity of human nature ikf^s^ WL ftf x. 
of a cooamon nature or fl^niardiff every ^W^^f 
bemgs iil •35^. ind df the perfefiion x^fiah^a flaod^ 
trd iii. 357. alfo ibatit^.is^lniffl^Ue iii* 35;i«. ti^ 
tttittve conviiltion that the extemal GgOB of fi#Btt 
are natural^ and the iamein all-men^ii^ r^^^^ . : :i - 

Inverfiicn^) an ' inverted itfk deferibed- &• >i^ ^^'^ 
-loveft-fion givefs fbrfce and Brdidefe f»' the> ^piejt 
fion by fufpendtng the theoght* tiU* the'dofBii. 
^324; Invcrfion how regdated ii. 330. 331^ "Jjt? 
beauties of inverfion U. 331. 332. fvAl feope for 
kin Wank verfcii. 43?.* ' 

Jotitcns-ii: ^(Jr. • ^ ' • 

" Joy) 
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Joy) ltd eattfe f/65. infe^dos L 220. confidettd 
with re^eft to dignity and meannds li. 33. 

Iphigenit) of iUcine cienfiired ti. i I a« 

ijpb%ei4a in t*aaiii} cenfured HI. 287. tBS- 28^ 

Irony) defined ii. 50. 

Ifi^an tongue) too fofiooth ti. 246/ Note. 

Judgement) and memory in peileAion, fddora united 
i. 28. Judgemtot feldom united with i^it L i9. 

Julius Csiar) of Sbakefpear cenfured ti. 200. 

Jufiice) of lefs dignity than genefofity or coutatge (i. 

Kent) hts ftffl in gard«mlng Tit. 3^3. 
Key-note iL 349. 361. 
Kitchen-garden iii. 3 15* 

Labyrotth) in a garden iiL 310. 

Landfcape) why it is fo agreeable i. 156* The plea* 
fiire it gives explained i. 298* A landfcq)e fai psint- 
tng 00^ to i>e confined to a fingle expreflion i. 

Language) power of language forlkiie emotlonsi whence 
derived L 112. i2f* Language of'paffion ehtiy. 
ii. 204. brolcen and interrupted ii. 206. of impe- 
tootts paffion ii. a to. of languid paffion ii. 210. 
of calm emotions ii. 211. of turi»ulent paiEon 11. 
214* Language elevated above the tone of theienti- 
fiienc iL 224. too artificial or too figurative ii. 

• 225* too Ught or airy ii. 227. Language bow far 

imitative of nature ii. 234. its beauty with refpeA 

to fignification ii. 235. 254. drr. its beauty with 

rcipeA to found ii. 238. it ought to correfpond 

Vol,. Ill, 3 H to 
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to the rdatie^ iU tgH. }» %iiC^ AlWlfliM 

found and fignificacioii il 333. ibc> Tb^iferi?^ of 
language proceeds Aom iiiifiq; jcooiplM^ tmlgeritt* 
174, Us powei^of producing. plt^fiMH enleidootiii* 
2o6. Wtthone ;)i[iigpiage amn jmmid fi6ti^oc^iKL% 
rational being lit. 406. 
l^raire> of M«iinM3aeQfilr(M & tfik 
Laughter !• 3 38 • "-/ ; ' <n y • ? ' 

Xaagbofderifipii:0fi(DOj»ilbf!i^ . r-;^» "^-^ Mir.rii 
Law) defined iL 22. „,' i. . i; 

Laws of human nature}.. neceflafjr . fa j ge oflto^^^yief* 
ceptions L 21. 380. We never aft but through the; 
. knpuiCi of ddkt L 55* 2i2» An isiajefi lofes ita it- 
^ lilh by faraililMricy i* 144. .Paffioos fuddendn Ibeir 
- growth are equally Aidden 10 tbeir dta^ii^ 148. 
r ii« 91. Every paflbn cesfta upon atuunli^itl ul* 
-^ .tun^tecod !< i48. ^^ :•.•:;.:; n-.f; .^"*.?[ 
Laws of motion) q;reiable;i. 155* * < . *>; ^ :. 
'JLif iFtv/«f eviftfmctffjiof iUcine cesfiira«||i^ 177;;^ 
I>x ialimuj upon whatprtnciple fbuoded V37#.f 
Line) definition of ^ cegidar liseiiL 389.; ^ ' :«i 

Littlenefs) }s neither pleafaot norpainfiil iw tjrii •- ^ 
. Logic) )Caufc of itt obfinnFity and intricacy ft i38« - 
Logio) improper in this climate iii. 3 zf^ . 
Love)jtOi^Udi:ien aasounted^Mf 1 82. The love^^AUln 
bears to his country explained i. 88* Lofe{>rddu- 
ced by pity i.,93« It ilgnifies more «o«Kii««9y-af- 
fefikm^than paffion r.^^^. To a' l«ver j^bAiioe 
appears long i 202* Love alliini^s tbequditiefis of 
\tfk ob(ie^:i'. 219. confido^d wirii.r^peA^to^^%ri€y 
and meannefs ii. 33. leldom cooilaiit 3«bn £l^nd- 

ed 
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fftficb fdjry^ ti« 194; vthm tesmoddrace it iilenc 

Lamnck): U neither pleaftnr nor paiofolL a7 2* \ 
lM:m)$6b Otame infais i}efi^tloiis i* 292. cdifored 

iii. 220. . \. 

LiKBcrotts i. ^$k ini^; Im intiodneed inCdtm que 

poem L 378* r\i'f.' 

Laifin) ccufured ^fot tnoongmky iu^i^ charafiiQrizdd 

I^axw}^ cbmifis Mr ti^ iiir 37^ 

■ 

Jfadbkiery) o«gbt to he excluded ffom to tpie^ poem 
> : I. 125.' iiL 239. doies weU ina biirfeik pofm i. 125* 
I^d) fifttsdfof fociety L 237. Confermtcy of the oa« 
^ tnrcfof mafttohb external circmnftances L 31a iL 

143. The different branches of hit inttenal coii(ti« 

tation finely (uited to each other in. 332. 364. ;< 
Manners) groTt and refined i; i j8» The bad tendency 

of rough and blunt maoqerstt. 14^. Note* 
Marvellous) in epic poetry viu 246* 
Meannefs ii. 27* ire* 
Medtis) libe meant or infirument. conceived to be tKe 

agent iii« ^8* ire* 
Meafiire) natural mea&re of dme L 20b.^r. of ipace^ 

Medea) oS Euripides cenfured iii. 287. 

jVIelody) or modulation de&ied ii. 355. difiinj^ifhed 

from l^armonyiL 358* • Mote* 
Members of a period) have a fine effe£t placed in an 
• uicrea&)g ftries ii« 25a* 

3 H 2 Memory) 
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Memory) aad j«jgcjnfot.iDpfrfe(H«9iMil^ilf ulitfed 
L 28. Maaoff aiid Vie efcea ni^d;^ tS^ Afamo* 
ry iik 38i* 

Merry wives of Windlbr) its dooU«' pioi^i»rifc>untrl*^ 
ved lis. 153* ■' ; • /, .1; 

Metaphor iS* io8* ifc* ,./,-}... 

Metre in 3&i. 

Mile) the cbm|iuiBd milfo li^ fai^' b a* ^trr^eo tfaiu^ 
m a populous country i» 209^ 

MUhm) hbifiyleHHifh ittir«i»i & ^jf^'^Th^, AtMk 
of his verfificatton is the want of coinckkiict be» 
twixt the paufes ^the fenfe' Mi ch^ ftDfi4 Q^'445* 
the beauty of Mtkou'^s compariibns iiL i^ 

ndBdricionyin^o«#i]i&fii^ #«btfblit^ yitt'iHoft to http- 

• pinefi i. %62* 

Modem manners) itralcef a poor 'figure Hi an epit ^xAk 

• iiU 235. 

Modificaciof!) defined Ifi. 399.' 
Modulation) defined iu 355,^ ' ' ' 
Moloffus il. 459. 

MonoryIIabIbs)^ngIi(by arbitrary as to quantity iL 

Moral duties) See Duties. ' ^ 

tooraiityj its fouHdacion iiu 33^. Aberratiorisfromkl 
true (landard iii. 266» 

Moral tragetiyiii. 121. 

Motion) produftive of feelings thatrefembUttr. 217^ 
Its laws agreeable i. 255. Motion and forice^ ch. 5, 
1. 309. &€• What motions are the moft agreeable 
i. 310. Regular motion 1311. accelerated motioa 
i, 311. upward tndtibn i. 311. undulating oiotioft 
ib.3ii. Motion of fluids 1.311. A body moved 

' neither 
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. miA^ii%r^99Stik:im^^^^ h 3^^' The 

: pteftftfd off .niotjoi^ :4j^s|i ^[pm tbAi: of. force i. 

3i3». G^tfce of motiGui u 3 17. Motiqmc.of |h)& bu- 

l»Qti»9dy.i» 3 j>. . . 
MofiTcJ (kfiaed i. 5s* 59. 
MooQt) artificial liL sij^ir 
Moitfohig Bride) cenfer^d ii. i8d« 197* iiL 2179? 992. 

What fubjejls ptoj^ for voc«l iBti£c u i(i(5t 6c« 
}$uGc betwixt the ,^ gf j|'9llt]r« theadizaiitagef 
liutf iQay be drawn from it iji*, silj* Tjl^oiigh it 
failKQl Jftiip^ H p^tfop,; it <dif|oip«v |be lieart tp va^ 

. rioa8r4mffi99ftUif 284* ' 

2tf ^fo«l Jb^ftfuiQinta^ fbw 4l^m:JcffG(ks. HP9Q the 
mindL'^S^ 

Mufical meafure) defined. Hf ^j., ^ 

Narration) it animates a narrative to' reprefent things 
paft asprefenti. 2i8, Narration ancf dercription, 
ch. 21- iii- 169. It animates a narrative, to make 
it dramatic iii. ipj. ^20. 

Nation) defined iii» 404. 

Note, a high note and alow note inmufici. 278. 

Novelty and the unexpefted appearance of objefts, 
cb. 6. i. 319. Novelty a pieafant emotion I 322. 
6c. diftinguiflied from variety i. 329. its difierenc 
degrees, i. 329. ifc* 

Number) defined iii. 331. 

Nitmerus) defined ii. 355* 

Objed) of a pafEon defined L ^6. An agreeable ob- 
je(It produceth a pieafant emotion, and a di&gree. 

aU« 
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lUe objeft a palnfal emotion i. 233. iftti«Ai^«QQ^ 
jpR t 226. itKpiifiYe^tifejeft L tift&* ><^^ 
SgM ^ noft compter i; ^4j; Ol^efib f^^ 
Dcitber (riealkar nor paiofid t. tfi. ^^'^^'^^Ob* 
jc&% of extaroal fenfe In 'liftiat plate «Im^ tk^ pti* 
ceived iiL 176. Objefts lof inseratal icttfd ^^^^^. 
All ohie&M of %b( «re eoaipkn lii^ ^j^ya. Qtffkts 
Smple-alid complex utikaieiJ^' Olgt& ilefiflM^ li^ 

Old Pachelor) etATuaediSi; 2#ii ' ^^ ^ <::rta'> v. 
Opera) eeniiired ii. 9* : r.'. IW^ 

Opinion)- soflaeooed bypaffion i. tS^^6dvliL'>$5. 
iafliienced bjr pfopeafiiy. i* 199* infloeiiocttby^atfec* 
don Ai 199* why diffennf from fni$ >in opimiai ia 
dii^eeable UL igg^ .. Opinion defined iii^ ^fS.'^ 
Oration) pro Archta poeia cenfurcd ^. 3^-11/ m 7 
Orchard iiL 315. i^ - % 

Order) i. 28. drc* iii. 392*,ple^t we b^iiie in 'orde^ 
L 32* neceflary in all cojiipolicions i* 34. Sen(e of 
order baa. an influence^ uppn onr p^oni i« 8j, 8^ 
when a lift of many particulars is brought into a 
period^ in what order ihoitld they be pjaeedfit 
j2 1» Order in fiatiog fa£b iii* 264. 
Orcan,.of fenfe i. I. 
Organic pleafure L i • 2» 3* 4. 
drlando Furiofo) cenfured Hi* 264. 
Ornameof) redundant ornaments ought to be im^ed 
^ iii. 1 68. Omamenainarchiteflurciii. 34a. Alle- 
gorical or emblematic ornaments til 347^ 
Othcllp) cenfured iiL 2151. 

Paeon 

.t;. • ■ -^ ■.■■■■■ . • • : * • . ■ -■ 
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F^ii)- ^pffiKioji of piid "eaefremely ^eafimt L 68 
c kj^ Some pa i 

iiitcif¥41y Jaeie;.e3(Ceri|9B|r lit' 387. 
^aipfi4;ei»i^ao9^ and {mU&oqs L i 17% dc« 
PjupUnf >^lii groiefiitie pttniklg ckt figucoi ough 
; fc^U^ m Juftoricalponiting as great ai thi 
. 2jr9a >i3rsBKleor of maimer: io paaniiag^ i 
Painting is an itnitadon of nature it 234. I 
ry-patnting the princ^ figore ouj^t tifh 
beft light iii. 2oi. A good p!6hire agi 1 
though the TabjeA be difi^eedble iii. ac^ 
jjt€t$ that ftrike terror baire a fi^ e4^ In f 1 
i&aii. Objeas of horror dught not to Be 
fente4 iii* 213. What emotiOQi tan be rx I 
painting iii^ 296* • -^ 

Panic i. 221. 

BMdldo^inm) its beadtjr 1. 152. 
Parbd)^} deSfied it. 52. f 60. Note. 
JMrticIes > it 464. liot capable of an accent 1 1 
•^ ^'4H6^''^'-' ^' ^'^--^ " ■■ ■ "' '•■■■■'■ ■ 
l^affiofi)#9 pleafure 6f iekterhal ienle dendtniri 1 
paffion except of feettig'and bearing i. 42. I 
diftinguiflied from emotion i. ^2. <r3- 54* 1 ' 
diftinguiihed into inftiiitQive aiid deliberativ ; 
gS' *^' What are felfift; what (bcial i. 59 
^flbcial i. 6 a. Pdffio A founded on relai 
76. <!yr. A paffion paves the M^ay to others 
fame tone i. 92. Paffions conflder^ as pfea 
painful, agreeable or difagreeabte i. 127. <! 
refined or grofs i. 137. Their interrupted 
ence i. 139. eSrc. Their growth and decay : 
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6r. The ideotity of a paffion L 14K The hitfk 
of cM)r paf&Mit are the aSeAiona of lo? e or hatfti 
inflamed ioco a paffion t. 146* Paffiojia fivellby 
oppofition i. 14& A paffioo fuddeo in groWih is 
fudden io decay i* 148. ceafes upon actaloing its 
uldoiacs end i. 1 48* Co^eidOeot paffiooa i. 15 k 
ifc. Paffions finnlar and diffimilar i. 171. Fkic- 
toation of paffion i. 178. ifc. Its influence v^n 
our (pinions and belirfi. 183. 6fc* 203* 356« Its 
influence tq>oo our perc^Hions i a 15. ai6» Prone 
IQ its gratification i* 338* 239^ has an influence e* 
Ten upon our eye-fight i. 362. 363. Paffions mk- 
«d according to their digoity H. 32. No dt&gree* 
able paffion is attended vidi dignity ii^ 33. Social 
pai&3ns of greater djignity than felfiih iL 37. Ex- 
temal figns of paffion ch. 15. ii, 1 16» Paffion ge- 
nerally fluQuates, fwellmg and fubfiding by turns iL 
163. Language of paffioA ch. 17. ii. 204. ire. A paf- 
fion when immoderate is filent ii. 204* Language 
of paffion broken and interrupted il abd What 
paffions admit figurative expreffion ii. 208. Lan- 
guage proper for tmpetuous'paffion iL 2 lOb for mo- 
lancholy ii. 210. for calm emotions it 2ir. for 
torbolent paffion ii. 211. Paffions exfxanded upon 
rehited obje^t^ i. 76. ife. ii. 312. ebc. 336. 372. 
415. 416. iii. 6o/6c. 139* 140. With regard to 
paffion man is paffive iil 377. >Ve are conlcious 
of paffions as in th# heart iii. 377. 

Paffionate) perfooificatipn iii. 64. 

jPaffive fiibjeQ) defined iii. 406 

Pathetic tragedy Iii. 221. 

Fanfe) paufes neceflary for three different pnipo- 

fcs 
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fi(s ii«, 3^* ]^u{kal paufcs in aa hexameter line 
ii. j^8. MuGcal pzvkfks ought to coiocide with 
thpfc. in tbc feofe ii. j; i. 37 j. What muGcal pap- 
ie$ ar« eflential in Engliib heroic verfe 11.388. 
Rulips CQQceroing thcicn ii. 390. ifc> Paufe and. ac- 
cent have a mutual influence ii, 428. 

Pedeftal) ought toise fperingly ornamented iii. 347. 

FcTGeptionfi) iiicpelGon of i, 380* Perception 4e6ne4 iii. 
378. Original and fecondary iii. 382* Simple 
asd complex iii. 383^ 

Period) has a fine cl^£twfaen its members proceed in 
the form of an JncreaGng ieries ii. 252. In thip 

' periods of a difcourfe variety ought to be ftadied 
ii. 253. IX^rent tbougjblis ought not to be crowd- 
ed into one period u, 263* . The fcene ought not 
to be changed in a period ii. 278. A period fo ar- 
langed as to exprefs the fenle clearly^ feems more 
snufical dian where the (enfe is left doubtful ii. 
307. In what part, of the period doth a word make 
the greateft figure ii« 318* A period ought to be 
dofed with that word which makes the greateft fi« 
gure ii. 32a When there is occafion to mention 
many particulars, in what order ought they to be 
placed ii* 321. A (hort period is lively and farni* 
liar, a long period grave and folemn n. 328. A dif- 
courfe ought not to commence with a long period 
iL 325. 

Perfonification iii. 54. (ire. Paffionate and defcriptlve 
m. 64. 

Perfpicuity) a capital requifite in writing ii. 2^6. 

Pbarfalia) cenfured iii. 220. 

Phedra) of Racine cenfured ii. 113. 216. 
VoL-ilJ. 3 I Pilaftcr) 
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Pilafter) Icfs beautiful than a column iii. 345. 

Pindar) defeftivc in order and connexion i. 35. 

Pity) defined i. S5* apt to produce love i. 93. always 
painful, yet always agreeable i. 134. refembles its 
caufe i. 221. What are the proper fubjefts for rai- 
ling pity iii. 226. 

Planetary (jAcm) its beauty 1-316. 

Play) is a chain of connected fafts, each fcene making 
a link iii. 266. 

Play of words) ii. 71. 228 dc. Comparifons that re- 
folve into a play of words iii. 42- 

Pleaiant emotions and paflions i. 127. ebr. PleafanC 
pain explained i. 1 55. 

Pleafure) pleafures of feeing and hearing dlflinguifted 
from thofe of the other fenfes i. 1.2.6c. Plea- 
fure of order i* 32. of connection i. 32. Pleafores 
of tafte, touch, and fmell, not termed emotions or 
pqffions u 42, Pleafures refined and grofs i. 137. 
Corporeal pleafure low and fometimes mean ii 32. 
Pleafures of the eye and ear never low or mean ii. 32. 
Pleafures of the underflanding are high in point of 
dignity ii. 34. Some pleafures felt internally, fome 

externally iii. 387. 

Poet) th^ chief talent of a poet who deals in the pa- 
thetic ii. 1 19. 

Poetry) objects that ftrike terror have a fine cSeQ in 
it iii. 211. Obje<Sls of horror ought to be banifhed 
from it iii. 2 r 3. Poetry has power over all the hu4 
man afFe<5>ions iii. 296. The raoft fuccefsful in" de^ 
fcribing objefts of fight iii. 385^ 

Polite behaviour i. 138. 

Polygon) regylar its beauty i. 23^, 

Polyfyllables} 
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Polyfyllables) how: iar agreeable to the ear ii. 242* 
feldom have place , in the conflru£lion of EngUih 
ycrfcii. 385. 4^r, . . 

Pompey) of CorneiUecenfured ii. 176* 191. 194* 

Pope exfcels in the A^ariety of his melody li. 411. His 
ftyle compared wiih that of Swift iii. 198. 

Pofture) conftrained poAure difagreeable to the fpec- 
tator i. 2 19. 

Power of abflraflion iii. 401. Its uFe iii. 40 2* 403. 

Prepofitions) explsuned ii. 289. 

Pride) incites us to ridicule the blunders and abfurdi- 

. ties of others ii. 17. Confidcred with refpeft to dig- 
nity and meannefs ii. 34. Its external exprelTions 
* or (igns difagreeable ii. 132. 

Primary and fecondary qualities of matter i. 259. 

Principle) of order i. 28. 29. of morality i. 49. 74* 
ii. 21. of felf-prefervation i. 96. of felfi(hnefs i. 
.227. 229. of benevolence i. 228. 229. Principle 
that makes us fondof efleem i. 237. 286. of curio- 
Cty i.320. 345. drc. of habit ii. 105. Principle that 
makes us whh others to be of our opinion iii. f^7» 

. 359. Principle defined iii. 394. See Propenfity. 

Principles of the fine arts i. 7. 

Proceleufmaticus ii. 461. 

Prodigies) find ready credit with the vulgar i. 198. 

Prologue of the ancient tragedy iii. 271. 

Pronoun) defined ii. 310. 

Pronunciation) rules for it ii. 347. drr. diftinguiftied 
from finging ii. 348 . Singing and pronouncing com* 

. pared ii. 351. 

Propenfity) opinion and belief influenced by it i. 199. 
Propenfity to fit objefts for the gratification of our 

312 palGons 
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paffionsL 184. 91.98. Propenfity to juftify otir 
paflions and afVions i. rSj. Propenlity to punt(h 
guilt and reward virtue i. 231. Propeofity to car- 
ry along the good or bad properties of one fufajedt 
to another i. j6. ii. 235. 307. 312. 372. 415. 41& 
iii. 10 f. Propenfity to complete every work that 
is begun and to carry things to perfeftion i. 364. 
365. iii. 262. 345* Propenfity to commuaicate to 
others every thing that affefls us ii. 204. Propen- 
fity to place together things mutuany connefled ii 
308. Propenfity defined in. 394. See Principle. 

Properties) transferred from one fubjedt to another iii. 
100. isc* 

Property) the affection man bears to his property i. 
84. 

Prophecy) thofe who believe in prophedes wiih the ac*^ 
complifhment i. 239. 

Propriety ii. 3. ijc. diflingui(hed from congruity ii» 
8. diftinguifiied from proportion ii. 19* Propriety 
in buildings iii. 338. 

Proportion) dilHnguifhed from propriety ii. 19. As 
to quantity coincides with congruity ii. 19. exami- 
ned as applied to architefhire iii. 328. Propor- 
tion defined iii. 391. 

Profc) di(Knguifhed from verfe S. 353. 

Profpcft) pleafure of a fine profpeft i. 298. An un» 
bounded profpeA difagreeable L 366. Note. 

Provok'd huiband) cenfured iii. 253^ 

Pun) defined ii. 77. 

Puni(hment) in the place where' the crime was com- 
mitted i. 37 r. Punifhmcnt of impropriety ii. 15* 

Public 
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Public games) of the Greeks i. 314. 
Fyi-rhkhias ii« 459. 

Qaalides) primary and fecondary i. z^g* A quality 
cannot be conceived independent of the fubjeA to 
/which it beioogs ii.'293« ^^^i^cnt qualities percei- 
ved by different ienles iii. 376« 

Quaocity) with lefpeA to melody iL 363* 383. Quan* 
tity with.reQw£l to £nglifli verfe ii. 2^3* 

Qtttotilian} cenibred iii« 92. 

C^Qttts Cortias) cenfuted iL 167. 

Bacine) a[iAoIed n* 216* 6c* 

Rape of the Lock) charaAeriz'd ii. 43* admirable Ter* 

fific^tion iu 362« 
I^di^g) ipfaief talent of a fine reader ii% ^20. Plaintive 

paffioos rjoquire ajQpw pronupciation iU i6i. Note. 

Rules for reading ii. 347. ifc» coonpared ^ith ixng* 

ing ii. 35 f . 
Realm) reafons to jofiify a favourite opinion are al* 

ways at hand and much xclilhed u 186* . 
Refined pleafnre i. 137. 

Regularity)' not^ eileotial in grand oljeAsL 257. re* 
quired in a fmall work, notfo mudi in one that is 
extenfive L 299. how far to be fludied in architec- 
ture iii. 30 !• 322. 328* how far to be fiudied in 
a garden iii. 305. Regular line defined iii. 389. 
Regular figure defined iii. 3891 Regularity proper 
and figurative iiu 390. 

Relations i. 22. 23* have an influence in generating 
emotions and paflionsi. 76. 6fc» are the foundation 
of congruity and propriety ii. 5* in what manner 
are relations expreflcd in words ii* 286t 

Relative 
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Relative beauty i. 244. 

Remorfe) its gratification i. 232. is not mean. ii*34< 

Repartee ii. 8o. 

Reprefentatioa) its perfeAion lies in hiding itfeif and 
producing an impref&on of reality iii. 279. 

Repulfive) objefti. 226. Repulfive emotions ii. 133. 

Refemblance) and contrail, ch« 8. i. 345. The members 
of a lentence (ignifying a refemblance betwixt ob- 
jeAs ought to refemble each other ii. 270. c^c. 
Refembling caufes may produce efFefts that have no 
refemblance, and caufes that have no refonblance 
may produce refembling efFeds ii. 337. ^c*. Re* 
femblance carried too far in fome gardeiis iii. -305. 
Note. 

Refentment) explained i. 98. ^c. difagreeable in ex* 
cefs i. 134. extended againfl relations of the of- 
fender i. 190. its gratification L 231. whdnimmo- 

' derate is filent ii. 205. 

Reft) neither agreeable nor difagreeable i. 309* 

Revenge) animates but doth not elevate the Qiind i* 
283. has no dignity in it ii. 33. 

Reverie) cauie of the pleafure we have in iti. 1 12. 

Rhyme) for what fubje£ls it is proper iU 447. irc^ 
Melody of rhyme ii. 44y« 

Rhythmus) defined ii. 355. 

Riches) love of, corrupts the tafte iii.'370« .... 7 

Riddle iii. 3io« 

Ridicule) a grofs pleafiire u 138. is lofing ground in 
England i. 138. Emotion of ridicule i. 341. not 
concordant with grandeur i. 377. Ridicule i}. i6» 
40. ebr. whether it be a teft of truth ii. ss* 

Ridiculous) difiinguifhed from rifible i> 341. 

Rifibic 
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Rifible objeAs, ch. /• i. 337. Bjfibic diftinguifhed 

from ridiculous 1. 341. 
Rubens) cenfured Hi. 130. 
Ruin) ought not to be fccn from a flower-parterre iii. 

303. in what form it ought to be iii. 313. 

Salluft) cenfured for want of connection i. 37, 

Sapphic verfc) has a very agreeable modulation iL 

358- 
Scorn ii. 16. 

Sculpture) imitates nature iL 234. what emotions 
can be raifed by it iii. 296. 

Secchla rapita) charaderized ii. 41. 

Secondary qualities pf matter i. 259. 

Seeing) in feeing we feel no impreffion iii. 380. Ob-, 
jefts of fight are all of them complex iii. 400. 

Self-deceit i. 185. ii. 190. 

Selfiib paffions i. 59. are pleafant i. 131. lefs refined 
than the focial i. 137. inferior in dignity to thefo- 
dal ii. 37. 

Selfiftinefs) promoted by luxury iii. 370. and alfo by 
love of riches iii. 370. 

Self-love) its prevalence accounted for i. 63. in excefi 
difagreeable i. 134. not inconfiftent with benevo- 
lence i. 228* 

Seroipaufe) in an hexameter line ii. 369. what femi- 
paufes are found in an Englifli heroic line ii. 390. 

Senfation) defined iii. 378. 

Senfe) of order i. 28. drc. contributes to generate e- 
motions i. 81. and paiDSons i. 89. Senfe of right 
and wrong i. 49. of the veracity of our fenfes i. 
105. Senfe of congruity or propriety ii. 6. of the 
dignity of human nature ii. 29, iii. 361. Senfe by 

which 
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which we difcover a paflioq from Us. external .%q| 
ii. 136. Senfe of a common nature in every Q)e* 
cies of beings iii. 356. Senfe internal and external 
ui«375« In touching, taftingyand fmellingy we fed 
the impreflion at the organ of fenfej not in feeing 
and bearing iii. 380. 

Sentence) it detraQs from neatnefs to vary the (cenc 
in the fame fentence ii. 278. A fentence fp arran* 
ged as to exprefs the fenfe clearly, Ceepi.s always 
more muCical than where the fenfe is left in apy 
degree doubtful ii. 307. 

Sentiment) elevated, low i. 276* Sentiments cfa. id 
ii. 149. Sentiments expreiEng the fwelling of paf- 
fioniL 164. expreffing the different ftages of a paf- 
fion ii. 165. dilated by co-exifteot pafliontjii. 
i6g* Sentiments of ftrong paiSoasare btdordii^ 
fembled ii. 171. Sentiments above the tone of the 
paflion iL 175. below the tone of the.paifion H. 176. 
Sentiments too gay for a ferious pai&on IL 178* 
too artificial for a | ferioos paffion ii. 179. iancifol 
or finical ii. 182. difcordant with charaAer ii. 18 6. 
]niQ>laced ii. 189. Immoral ientiments exprefiled 
without di^uilie iL 189. unnatural ii. 196^ Senti* 
ment defined iii. 396. 

Series) from finall to |;reat agreeable u 272* Aicend* 
ing feriesL 274. Defending ieries i. 275. Tbeef. 
fe£l of a number of obje£)s placed in an increafing 

or decreafingferieslL 240* . 
Serpentine river) its beauty i. 3 1 1. iii. 3 j d. 
Sertorius) of Corneille cenfived ii. 263. 
Shaft) of a column iiL 346. 
Shakefpcar) criticifedii. aia* deals little ininverfion 

ii. 
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fiyle in what vefyed excellent nu 198. hU dialogud 
excellent iii. 257. deals n4>t in barren fcenes iii*. 

Shame) is not mean ii* 34. 

Similar emotions i. 153. tbeir dfo&9 Mrhen co*exift-- 

ent i. 155. iii. 336. Similar paffidn^ i. 171* Ef- 

feds of co^exiftent fipi3ar paffions i. 17 1« 
Simple pereeptioh iii. 38 3 . 
Simplicity) beauty of i. 247* 254. abafidbned in the 

fine arts i. 255. a great bestlty in tragedy iii. 252* 

Note, ought to be fhe goveriiing taftie in garden-" 

itig and architediire Hi* 300/ 
Sbgtng) diffingui(hed from pronbuncSing or reading ii« 

3f48. Singmgattd{>ronoundi^g compared ii. 351. 
Sittiattoh>dillerenl filuHtkmit failed todi^rent boild« 

ings iii. 339. • 

Smelling) in fmelling we feel M impreffion opoxi the 

organ of (enfe' ill. '386. 
Smoke) the ptenfurrof afcending fmofce accounted for 

Social paifiofis u 59/ m&r^ refined, tfaacr tb^ feffifli L 
137. of greater dignity ii. 37* 

Society) advantages' of i: 237; 238. 240. 

Solttdquy) has a fbnad^ion in nature ii. 123* Sofilo« 
. quiesii. 2i8.^c. 

Sorrow) caufe of it u 6^» 

Soimds) eoncord«it i,. igu difeorddnt k 152* produce 
emotions that refemble them L 218. ;articulate 
how far agreeable to the ear ii. 240. A fmooth 
found fooths the mind^ aitid a rough foutfd animates 

ii. 245. 
Vol. III. 3 K Space) 
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Species) defined iii* 399. 

Specific tial^k) fiefioed ii« .95,; • 

Speech) power of fpeech to raife emotioirs, whcoce 
derivedi. 112. fit. .• - : , .- .' . 

SpoiKiee iu 3<4» dr. ' & ^5{N . ' > 

S^ar^) Us.be^Qty L 25c. 

Stairs) thek proportioq iii. 31 j. 

Sundard) of tafie ch. 25. St« 35^. Standard of mo«^ 
• " rals Jfi. 367^ ' . - 

Star) in gardeniog SL 307* ^ «■, , 

Sutiie)'tbe leafon ivby a ftatue "h i^t cobuitdL 
372. An equeftrian ftatue is placed in a centre of 
fireets that k may be feen from many places, ar' 
once ffi. 20 !• Statue of an animal poitfUig out wa- 
ter til* 308. of a Vratcr-god pdtorilig wntter ont^^ <^; 
his um ill. 350. ^ . ' - 

Strada) cenfured iii. 170. 

Style) natural and inverted ii. t$o. <ir£C' The beauties 

of a iiatnral%kii. 3324 'tsf'to inveited'flyle ii/ 

332. Concile ftyle a great ornament iiL 204.^' . 
Subje£^^ Oiky berodceii^ed independent of any p^i"- 

cular quality u. 293. StiAjeft with rcfpteft ro its 

qualities iii* 376. Sobjeft' dfefihediil; ifotf/ " 
SabHrnity 1.264. &c. Soblimd in poetry i. Uijf. Sib*- 

limity may be employed indircftly to^ink ihe^nd 

L 300. Falle fublime i. 303/306. • 
SubmifGon) natural fonddatioa of ftbmiffion ' t6"f o^ 

vernment i. 23 d. 
Subftance) defined iii. 406. < ' 
Subftratum) defined iii. 376. . 
Succeilion) of perceptions ai^ ideas I 380. ifc. 

Superlatives) 
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Superfatives)'iBfeiior^teF8 'deal in fuperliti i 

195. 
Surprife) ioflantaneous U* i42» 321. pleafknt.o - 
- All acpotxUng to cbxmiiifiafieef ']« 3 i6^i;c, £ 1 

fatfie caufe of contrail i. 359. i Surprifea Sk 
' fion ii* 205* ftuified i» Chinefe garden iii. 3 
S^{^en&) an ]3oea(y (lace i. -aofr ^ • ^ 
Sweet diftrefs) explained i. 155. 
Swift) btsL htiguage altl^ya feked 4o hi| futiji 
i'lip^.. has ai peciilt^r ^qno-gy of %lQ£i. r^. 

pared ivith Pope iiii^i^A.. . ./;f. .- : i.).i 
SyUable iL 239. SyUabtes long and A<^ Ui 36 1 
^ijfkap^y fyaqpftfariketeo;iQa;oi'4iif«^$(i^ 70.^ 

pathy i* 229. attraftivc ,i^ ^39, ::of[m^ lp>i' 

mean ii^jb 4fce^.^«W»W; ,of, i^ic^y.ii Mi*. 
Symhitie}:^ ipiiy lie jMtbodavOf fieafooipg ^4 ! 

* " - 

Tacil«l><i3i6el]i% dpia^i^ ebacai^ uw^i^a 
--Afj^'COsipeebcolifai&a . i ^. . ^ 
Taffo) cenfi»red iii.i44aw. ' ^: / . 

Tafie}4atafting.wefb:l an it^ftcS&o^ ¥poQ.tb« : 

> <»f fimfoiiL 380. Tafte in tl^^s fi^e m^s coai| 
V with tiie>nioiilienlb.i* 7. lis advantages 1. ic 
. Peiicacy of tafte ui^^^ A low tafte^i* 276^. 

i foundatipa of a right and a. wrpng Jip t^lle iii. 

> Taite in the fine actsaia well as i^ moi[a^s porn 
rj^yj^Qlap^uoufnefs 11^37.0. corruj^ed by Iqv 
. .riches iii*. 370* Tafte. n^yei: naturally bad or >v 

iii* 372* Aberrations from a true tafte in the 
arU iii. 366* 
tautology) a bkmi(b in writing ii|« 205- 

3K2 Tenij 
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Teoybi) of Apricot and }([p^.l%p]e4iirAf |^^ 
dens of Scow iii. 348- 

Terence} eenfarediii. a38v ^9* tn: : 

Terror) arilesliHiietiaBm l0(to-ff rw^ f h ilig Miinfl i ^ 
neoofly i. .143. a filisnc <t»ISoa My fO|^*^ ^j^s 
tbat firike tenrar have a fioa.effiri^ UjlPCMlioRnd 
pundng iii. ai 1. Thf tqwCiraiMfby ir^gCj4if c^' 
planned iiu 228. 

Thtoretn) gUienl dtt»Bem9 «gfflC!aUkl<:a^i« ' -: 

Tiaie}.p^ tioiC'Qq)reflcd aaprefiMitL.ftiS. . t^ral 
computation of time L 200* dvi ^ , 

Tone}of niinil>tft^5)»8. ...... 

Toncb>4n «oiH*(Ag m9^ &A^ m inp^eflioii ii|if if^ 

orgth of^teffe iii. 380* 

Trachjfliens>of.S6pbodlisMHl«ir€d41L «t& 

T^agMly) Biodera tragedy e<i&fi}i«ed iL455^^ifiioeh 

tragedy cenfuted ii. 159* Note. ii. ijk4**l -^^ 

Greek tragedy accompanied with mufical. aotet to 

afoertain the pronubcia^bo »« 350* : .<I:cag|)rfy.)Cb; 

xu iii.2ia. in yfb^ nfftlhMaStiMM 

pic poem iiL 21 8* didinguiflifid.ihco patfaeu^lUld 

-iDoral'iii. 22f« its ^p(ld. <Ad9^iiLii2a3.f io(»Hp4- 

' red with the epic as to- tbci fubje^ierdper At tacfa 

ill. 225. 2ft<. how Ar 4< HiayiaMMtflnrrtfroMi Jnibry 

iii. 234. rule for < dWidia§ iu imoi fli£te>itk x^e. 

double pt^c in k lii«'25 ^ ' ^<1>Q>(* ^^^ ^ fapfitannffal 

events tii, 2541 i|s .origln^ai; ajror > . Aocifiititrage". 

dy a continued repreTentatioii iwichour ^kftdreptfoa 

ill. 271. Conftitution of the ibodem* drttma tii« 

Trees) the beft manner of placing them \&. vfcj^^ 

Triangle^ cqiOhifcraJ, iu }m^l 953* ' - 

Tribracbya 
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Tribrachys Uw 4S9i/ : 

jfJil&MrisUy) J^ U^:4Ugqft by «cdr« if. afSl" Uni- 

.^/ftrjttity ^ j«!iV^ «h* 9- *• 3*o-i Tbn melody 

; ,^^t tpJt^e;.i9i^on»jy]i^.dije thirds )4e&;ribed 

are uniform ii. 4f ?• Unifarnuty defined ^iai* 390* 

iiLl26o. of time and of place i'd. 267. UoUi^ of 
. ,4«Wc ai^d Pte?«rW?fciTO«i«?4 ia,an:epiic ppom iiir 

., Unity .of |4a?c. 19 tk^^y^^nf^^^vf^m,. %»$, Upi- 
ties of place an^K^ffC^Mi^tt rtpt.h^.ftti^y obferved 
in each a£fc of 9rj«ip4f(nvp^y .iii^ a^x^ WboCfiAQ the 
unity of a garden confiAs iii* 304* :,.,>. 

Unumqu^dfue eodem modo diffUvitur quo CQlUgatum 

¥aiMly> aidififF^MUe iMlff^ i34*.;fyi^<iyiMIPP^^< 

mean ii* 34* 
Vicisty) : dilKngntflitt! ifiiMi .nord^ ii« %v^ Varipcy 

ch.9. i. 380* ' / 

Verbal antithefis) defined iL 73. 268* 

VerfaiU^) gai^dfiii^ $i£jH»rj«^ - 
Y4rfe),dl8ioflii(MfmmaprQfcM.a53r;Sil|j^ verfe 

extremely XBck)dioHi#>ib 358. Ia(i|)hiq4efs To ii. 358. 

.r:$«u^r« 9f :»n M»«»ctcr line ii. 364* Strufture 

L :Pf;5«ljfe.Mw ?fcrfe a. 382. 384. Epglifh 

monofyUables arbitrary as to quantity ii. 383* 

Engli£b heroic JUaes.dintoglHibcdiMa^/oliriprts ii, 

4^1. Latin hewiMttr ^i^pp^rc^ >»4M>. Kiigiiih 

Thyme 
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thyme lu 441. compared with Uftak vierre ^. '^2i 
French heroic verie compared with hexameter wi 
rhyme ii..443. The Englifh- language incapftbte of 
the melody of hexameter ^rfe ii.- 446- For < vAmt 
fabjedt is rhyoK proper Si^ 447 -ibe* Melody of 
' rhyoie ii. 449. Melody of vetie is fo tncbu^ing 
[ %% to draw a- veil ^vergfofsjieperfediofis ii; 4^7. 

* Verfes compoftd ia the Aia^-of in axe or^ as egg 

• ill/ jio.- — ' '•. ■ •* ' ' • '-'.'^ 

Violeat a£Kon) otight to br exeliided fi^om the Jlnge 



* iii. 254. • •*• V ' . , 



Virgil) cenfared*(br wane 0f cbnnefHoh b'36.^ i^r* 
' hts verle extremely indodfons ir. 357. bis verfifica- 
tu)ntrldclfe<ffi; 3[76 cenfttredHi^r79. 194. 246, 
nrgilt^aveJtie])'chwn^CfittiTu'4't. 
Voltaire) cenfaredffi. 178.12 jffiK'^^v - * • » 
Vowels ii< 238. • icj u ... .. ^ J v^,v.,M 

Walk) in a gardeti» wfacdier k ought i(y be; IMf^ 
* cr. iraMiig jli.'!}i t. arddctal twiilk ^vate4,ab0VQ 

the plain iiL 313. -'^ ^ 

IVdl) that is not perpendtGQ&ir loceafions an [ uneafy 

feeling i. 218. ' 

Water-fall i. 314. 

Water-god) (latue of, pouring out water iii. 350. 
Way of the World) cenfurediik 2<$& the unities of 

place and time firlAly obferved in it iiL 293. 
Will) how far our train of perceptions Can be regu- 
' lated by it i. 23* 381. 388. determined by defire 

L222. 
Windowsl) their proportions iii, 323. 

With) dii&ngai^cd from defire 1 55. 

Wit) defined i. 28. feldom united with judgement u 
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^. hut generally with mcmoty i. 28. not coft* 
mordant tvilh grandeur L 377. Wit ch. 13. M 
58. 

Wonder) inftantaneous 1. 143. Wonders and prodi" 
gles find ready credit \vith the vulgar i. 198. Won- 
der i. 320. fttidied in Chl^fe gardens iiL 3^9* 

Words) play of u. 228. Ac. jingle of ii. 231. what 
axte tbisir beft arrangement in b/ period 11. 251/ A 
conjunction or disjunction in the members^ of the 
thc^ght ought iDd be imitated b the expreffion iu 
260. 265. Words expreffing things connected 
tou^t to be placed as near together as poiSble iu 
307. 'e^r« In what part of a fentence dotb a wprd 
tnal^die greateft figure ii. 318. Words acquire a 
beauty from their meaning iii. 139^ The words 
ought to accord m^ith the fenttmeiac iii. 188. A 
word is often redoubled to add force to the e^p^ref* 
lion iii. 201. 

Wriiii^} a (ubjeft btended for amufemmt may be 
highly ornamented ii« 9* A ^and fiilgeft appears 
beft in a plain drefs ii- to. 
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